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PREFACE. 

The following introduction by Mr. D. E. Wacha, 
one of the foremost Politicians of the Western Presi- 
dency, is so lucid, so interesting and at the same time 
so exhaustive that anything in the nature of a long pre- 
face is deemed superfluous, if not unnecessary. Without 
further encroaching on the valuable time of the reader I 
would, at once invite his attention .to the speeches and 
writings of Sir William Wedderburn themselves which are 
a study and will repay a perusal. The spirit of philan- 
thropy which pervades these utterances will, it is hoped, 
engender in the reader's mind a laudable desire to serve 
the teeming millions of his countrymen in whatever 
sphere their lot is cast and as far as lies in his power to 
carry out the reforms indicated by Sir William Wedder- 
burn. 

My best thanks are due to Babu Shital Proshad 
Mookerjee, Manager of India, (Calcutta Office) for help- 
ing me with such materials as I was in need of. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It may be observed with the strictest regard to truth and 
without the slightest tinge of exaggeration that among the edu- 
cated and enlightened classes of India of the present genera- 
tion, there is no English name, save that of the distinguished 
and ever-beloved Mr. A. O. Hume, which is more respected 
and honoured, and ckeer^d on every patriotic occasion, with 
greater enthusiasm, admiration and gratitude than that of Sir 
William Wedderburn. Sci©n of a noble family which, during 
a century of British rule, gave more than one member* to the 
service of India, Sir William may be said not only to have 
emphasised in a remarkiable degree their deep and abiding 
interest in the welfare of that country, but surpassed them all 
in their well-known attachment and love of its people. That 
such a name should be a household word in the land is fresh 
evidence, if evidence were still wanting, of the feelings of 
esteem and gratitude in which Indians hold those Englishmen 
who by their conduct and action show themselves to be their 
true, tried and trusty friends. Sir William Wedderburn's 
sincere and generous sympathy, of a most enlightened character, 
with everything affecting the interests of this country, and his 
fearless advocacy to promote them to the best of his power and 
ability, have endeared him to all classes of the Indian commu- 
nity. That sympathy and advocacy are not newborn. They 
are rather hereditary with him. His ancestors in the Indian 
service were equally * well-known for their genuine regard and 
warm advocacy of the cause of the people among whom they 
spent the best part of their lives. 

Educated at that renowned seat of liberal thought and 
learning, the University of Edinburgh, Sir William successfully 
competed for the Indian Civil Service Examination in 1859, 
and arrived in this country to enter on his official career in 
November i860. Having acted in many capacities he rose to 
be a Judge of the High Court, and afterwards acting Chief 
Secretary to the Government during the administration of the 
distinguished Lord Reay. He retired in 1887, but not without 
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a warm recognition by the public of Bombay of the many valu- 
able services he had rendered to the Bresidency during his 
long career of twenty seven years, — a career on which he always 
looks back with just pride born of the inward conscious- 
ness of its having been uniformly devoted to promote the best 
interests of the rulers and the ruled. A public meeting of all 
classes of the Native Community, called on 30th April 1887, 
in the Town Hall, at the instance of the Sheriff of Bombay, 
Sir Dinshaw Manckji Petit, and presided over by the late Sir 
Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy, passed the follpwing resolution in honour 
of the retiring gentleman. It was proposed by the ever to be 
lamented Mr. Justice Telang than whom none came into more 
intimate contact with Sir William Wedderburn, and none was 
more competent to express an opinion on the worth and value 
of his services. That resolution ran thus : " That this meet- 
ing desires to give expression, on the occasion of Sir William 
Wedderburn's retirement from the public service, to the deep 
esteem and admiration in which he is universally held for the 
sincere, enlightened and generous sympathy with everything 
affecting the true interests of the country, and for his constant 
and fearless efforts to promote them at the best of his power." 
The resolution was passed by acclamation. It was also re- 
solved to raise a permanent memorial to his honour. A fund 
was started which eventually reached the handsome amount of 
2 5,000 ^Rupees. Part of this sum was devoted to a portrait of 
the honourable baronet, painted by the well-known Mr. Her- 
komer, which now adorns the handsome rooms of the Bombay 
Presidency Association. It was at this meeting that Mr. 
Telang announced, to the great joy and satisfaction of the large 
audience, that it was Sir William's intention to enter the House 
of Commons and continue to work there actively and zealously 
for the best welfare of India and the Indians. Happily for 
this country that intention has since been fully realised, and we 
are all aware how since the independent and Liberal constitu- 
ency of Banffshire elected him as their representative, he has 
been working in the interests of India and the constituency 
alike with a single-mindedness of purpose and devotion which 
have won for him further esteem and admiration all round. There 
will, however, be time to refer later on to his Parliamentary 
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labours. Meanwhile it may be most interesting and useful to 
recall in this place some of the important incidents of his 
Indian career to which Mr. Telang eloquently referred in his 
speech at the public meeting. Firstly, it was observed that Sir 
William had greatly endeared himself to the people by his 
warm and generous advocacy of education in general, and of 
1 high education in particular. An educationist himself, one 
who had three years previously taken an active and most 
public-spirited part as a member of the Education Commission, 
which the farsighted Statesmanship of the broad-minded Lord 
Ripon brought into existence, Mr. Telang fully appreciated 
the efforts which Sir WiHiam Wedderburn had made all 
through his public career on behalf of the education of Indians. 
Said he : "I attach to it the greatest value, because, I consider 
that education must serve as a lever for all kinds of improve- 
ments in this country, political, industrial, social, moral ; and 
I say that it is one of the most important features of Sir 
William's career that he has taken the most active, the most 
intelligent, and the most useful interest in the progress and 
advancement of. education in this country." Even so early as 
1883, Sir William had evinced great interest in technical educa- 
tion also — an education the importance of which has been so 
fully expounded by Mr. Dadabhoy NaoVoji in his valuable 
" Note " published during the sittings of. the same Education 
Commission. 

The other important activity with which Sir William's name 
will remain permanently associated is his laudable effort for 
ameliorating the condition of the impoverished peasantry. This 
is not the place to enter into a controversy touching the cause or 
causes of that impoverishment. Sufficient to say Sir William 
in his official career was greatly moved by the indigence of 
the cultivating masses of the population, more or less ground 
down by the exactions of the village soucar and the oppres- 
sive land revenue assessments fixed from time to time by the 
Survey officers, of Government. He wrote more than one 
paper on the subject and brought the matter to a practical 
issue by submitting a well-considered proposal to Government 
for the institution of agricultural banks to relieve agricul- 
tural indebtedness. The movement which he set on foot, 
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with the hearty approval of the people not only of this presidency 
but all India, and which met with the warmest support of two 
such tried and distinguished friends of India as the late John 
Bright and Professor Fawcett entitle him to the gratitude of 
Indians. The services rendered by him in this respect and the 
strong fight he made on the subject of revenue enhancements 
it is impossible to overate. These subjects, as all India is 
aware, are still dear to Sir William Wedderburn's heart, because 
they are still the burning problems of the^day. Rrom time to 
time they engage the serious attention of the Government of 
India, though it must be ruefully acknowledged, without any 
tangible result. But every time that the subject is discussed 
in public Sir William has never been backward, either on the 
floor of St. Stephen's, or on public platforms, to emphasise 
the great value of the institution of agricultural banks with 
State support. In his opinion, these alone will eventually 
prove the financial regeneration of the peasantry. 

The third service which Sir William rendered to India 
when here and is still rendering to it in his native retirement, 
is even of a more important character, because more difficult. 
Sir William's persistent and vigorous advocacy of administering 
British India on true British principles — principles laid down 
by liberal-minded British statesmen of the past — is beyond 
praise as Mr. Telang oBserved in his speech : " We may all 
say that Sir William Wedderburn has been a most loyal ad- 
herent of those principles" — as loyal as our own Grand Old Man 
who is still fighting at the ripe age of seventy-five years this 
very battle — " loyal even at great personal sacrifice and per- 
sonal cost." That again is another claim of! the gratitude of 
Indians of no ordinary character. 

A fourth element of Sir William's undiminished popularity 
may be traced in the fact of the very cordial and friendly rela- 
tions, he cultivated with the people among whom he moved 
and lived during his official career. The more he came freely 
into contact with them, the more he begot their confidence, 
and won their affection by his genuine candour, his warm 
heart, and, above^aTIJNjis courtesy as a perfect and most cul- 
tivated Englishman. \ ^ 
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Thus it is that Sir William endeared himself to all when 

serving in this country. And thus it is that he achieved for 
himself an imperishable name in the roll of " those noble and 
illustrious Englishmen who are cherished," as the Hon'ble Mr. 
Pherozashaw M Mehta observed while seconding Mr. Telang's 
Resolution at the public meeting, " in the hearts of the people 
of this country with respect, with admiration, and with gratitude. 
We count Sir William among the true friends of this country be- 
cause he has* given # loyal and sincere adhesion to those prin- 
ciples of justice arfd righteousness on which the declared policy 
of the Crown and Parliament for the Government of this coun- 
try is founded." 

Though Sir William Wedderburn left the shores of India 
for good in 1887, yet such was his interest on her behalf that 
before two years were old, he was harked back to this country 
for a few days by the unanimous voice of the educated party to 
preside at the fifth sitting of the Indian National Congress in 
Bombay. But in responding to this call, he did India 
another eminent service which could never be effaced from the 
memory of her sons. He invited Mr. Bradlaugh to accompany 
him. The invitation which was prompted by our distinguished 
citizen Mr. W. C. Bonnerji, was cheerfully accepted by 
that broadminded and stalwart friend of Liberalism on whom 
the mantle of the lamented Professor Fawcett had fallen — 
though alas, for a brief time only — so that on his return he may 
be "better able to advocate in the House of Commons 
the cause of India, after witnessing the proceedings of 
the annual national convention and learning first hand 
from the lips of the foremost men of light and leading the 
aims and objects of that patriotic movement and the legitimate 
aspirations of their countrymen for the better government of 
India. The brief sojourn for a week of Mr. Bradlaugh in 
Bombay, where the flower of the Indian intellectual aristocracy 
had met to accord him the warmest welcome during the 
Christmas of 1889, was not only a happy incident of the Fifth 
Congress, but of the greatest service thereafter to India. For 
it is wellknown, that it quickened and brought to a practical 
issue the agitation previously going*' on, for the expansion of 
the local Legislative Councils ojKhe basis of partially elective 
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principle. It is a matter of history that Mr. Bradlaugh'a 
powerful advocacy of that agitation soon rafter his return to 
England, ably seconded by that of Sir William Wedderburn, 
with the hearty co-operation of other good friends, forced the 
hands of Viscount Cross, then Secretary of State for India, 
which eventually wrought the legislation of 1892. 

But it may be interesting here to refer to one pleasing but 
equally important incident in connexion with the presidency 
of the Fifth Congress. The late Mr. George Yule, another 
trusted and beloved friend of India who .had been honoured 
with the Presidentship of the Fourth Congress at Allahabad, 
and who had discharged his duties wjth such marked ability 
as to elicit the warmest applause of the frfends and critics alike 
of our national convention, entertained Sir William Wedder- 
burn at dinner at the National Liberal Club on 6th December 
1889, to bid him God-speed in his good work at Bombay. 
Seventy friends joined that entertainment among whom were 
present such men as Sir William Lawson, Sir William Hunter, 
Sir George Birdwood, Mr. Justin McCarthy, Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, Mr. H. W. Massingham and Dr. Congreve ; while 
letters of apology were received from a large number owing 
to unavoidable absence ; among them from the Marquis of 
Ripon, Lord Hobhous*, Professor Francis Newman, Professor 
Stuart, Sir George Trevelyan, Messrs. John Bright, Samual 
Smith, J. E. Ellis, Stansfield, Herbert Gladstone, and John 
Leng. The speech made by Mr. Yule was worthy of the occa- 
sion and worthy of the heart which prompted it. Refer- 
ring to the proposed expansion of the Councils, he made the 
following sagacious observation which is as true to-day as it was 
when first uttered. " Timely concession* to the reasonable 
wishes of the people always leads to a warmer appreciation of 
the Government by the people, and it is because I wish to see 
the existing sentiments of loyalty in the country strengthened 
and made more secure that I hope the main object of the 
Congress, the expansion of the Legislative Council upon a 
partially elective basis, may be speedily and favourably con- 
sidered by Parliament." And speaking of Mr. Yule himself, Sir 
William Hunter observed : " It is for his generous sympathy, 
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for his wisdom, and for the moderation and nobility of tdhe 
which he displayed as President of the late Congress that we 
owe him our thanks. Mr. Yufe has placed the political Con- 
gress of India on a new and higher platform." And it is an 
historical fact that Sir William Wedderburn, as the President 
of the Fifth Congress ably strove to put it even on a higher 
platform. From the outspoken address delivered at that sit- 
ting the reader will find out for himself the key t6 Sir William 
Wedderburn's uniform and persistent advocacy of the welfare of 
India and the* Indians. In the very opening paragraph he tells 
us all about it. •" I will mention this one fact, that I have 
passed quarter of a century among you, and during that period 
of time I have not "known what it was to suffer an unkindness 
from a native of India. During that period I have been in the 
service of the people of India, and have eaten their salt. And 
I hope to devote to their service what still remains to me of 
active life." This then is the key to all Sir William Wedder- 
burn's activity in England on behalf of India since his retire- 
ment. True to his salt, the very first step he took toward the 
object was to form a strong committee of members of Parlia- 
ment who could, when occasion needed, raise their voice in 
promoting the moral and material welfare of our people. With 
changes in Parliament no doubt the •Committee undergoes 
changes in its personnel. But all the same it is a good, strong, 
and useful body of members who feel their keen responsibility 
to India and are ever to the fore to see that political and finan- 
cial Justice was rendered to it. From the day that Sir William 
Wedderburn entered the portals of the House of Commons his 
exertions on behalf of India, with the co-operation of the Com- 
mittee, have been ^continuous, and characterised by the same 
feature* of unselfish devotion and warm sympathy which charac- 
terised his entire Indian career. It may be said without 
fear of contradiction that no Englishman during the present 
generation has been so indefatigable in earnestly bringing to 
the notice of Parliament the legitimate wants and wishes of the 
Indians as Sir William. Every well-founded grievance, every 
act of palpable injustice, every violation of the fundamental 
principles of British polity, every fact of gross abuse of power 
and authority, every legislation having for its object repression 
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and retrogression, every financial measure involving greater 
burden of taxation, and many more subjects have inces- 
santly occupied his attention. The frown of party and the 
personal abuse of party-men have never swerved him an inch 
from discharging those duties which he considers sacred and 
which he feels are necessary if India is to make a slow but steady 
advance in her national life. No living Englishman within 
recent times has endured greater obloqy and more unjust, nay 
unfounded censure and ridicule than he. But with that magna- 
nimity of mind, which is the trait of the genuine Englishman, he 
has taken no notice of them, feeling conscious of the fact that in 
the first place his motives were of thepuresjt and most disinterest- 
ed, while in the second place his sincerity and earnestness could 
not be impeached even by the most truculent and contumacious 
of his traducers. Uniformly he has gone on the even tenor of 
the career he has chalked out for himself, ambitious for no 
other reward than the reward of his own unblemished conscience 
and the expression of unbounded gratitude of millions of people 
who have throughout reposed the fullest confidence in him and 
have recognised him as their most trusty guide and friend. It 
is with feelings of this consciousness that Sir William works for 
India in Parliament. But it is not only in Parliament that his 
activity on behalf of the country is confined. His extra-parlia- 
mental y labours in that behalf are even more numerous and 
arduous — labours, however, greatly lightened by the share 
which Lady Wedderburn takes in them — a lady of e^ual 
sympathy, culture, and noblemindedness for Indians as her 
good husband. But only those who have intimately come 
into contact with him are aware of these # facts. Not a day, 
aye, not an hour, passes by, year in and year out, when Sir 
William is not found by his close friends working hard at some 
pressing Indian problem, or busy at framing interpellations for 
Parliament, or assisting and advising at some important meet- 
ing or one function or another which has for its object Indian 
welfare. Indian finance and amelioration of the* Indian pea- 
santry still form the permanent planks of his Parliamentary 
or extra-Parliamentay agitation. It is to him and to Mr. 
Dadabhoy Naoroji that we owe the appointment of the Royal 
Commission on Indian expenditure. Ar.d every unit of India 
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knows how actively he worked at the Commission while sitting ; 
and how truly did ho' try to interpret to the English members of 
that body the true spirit of the opinions of the Indians as 
expressed through their representative witnesses. Whatever 
may be the recommendations of that Commission, we may feel 
confident that neither Sir William nor Messrs. Dadabhoy 
Naoroji and Caine will fail to give effect to the emphatic 
demands of the Indian people as formulated by those able 
witnesses. And we may also rest assured that if the Com- 
mission by a majority "refuse to comply with those just demands, 
either wholly or partially, it will not be for any want of strenu- 
ous advocacy on their part. 

But to return to the good work of Sir William. An 
important part of that work which he has done since his 
entry into the public life of England may be seen in the 
following collection of his speeehes. They are not only an 
index of the undiminished activity of that noble-minded 
Englishman but are a permanent monument of his undying 
devotion to India. As such they are worthy of his nation and 
worthy of finding a place in every public library of England and 
India and of every enlightened Indian in this country. For 
really they represent in a concrete form for reference and reflec- 
tion the thoughts of a genuine Englishman whose friendship 
is not tainted, as the Hon'ble Mr. P. M. Mehta justly observed, 
" with the selfish prejudices of bigotry. No. Sir William is 
not g. friend of the Indians whose friendship is affected by the 
arrogance of a narrow superiority, not founded on individual 
merit but on racial difference ***. We count Sir William Wed- 
derburn among th^true friends of this country because he has 
given* loyal and sincere adhesion to those principles of justice 
and righteousness on which the declared policy of the Crown 
and Parliament for the government of this country is founded. 
His great abilities, culture and clear intelligence have convinced 
him that these are the only principles on which this country 
can be safely and beneficially governed, and he has the moral 
intrepedity to act up to these convictions in spite of censure, 
abuse and ridicule **. This is what has enabled him to have a 
deeper and truer insight into Indian questions where even 
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men of higher intellects or greater culture have utterly failed 
or groped in the dark." 

All honour, then, to an Englishman of so noble a character, 
of such sagacity and broad-mindedness, great tolerance and of 
deep and abiding sympathy as Sir William Wedderburn the type 
of whom is indeed growing rarer. He is indeed Indias' own 
ideal Knight who reverences his conscience as his Queen, and 
strenuously strives to fight David-like the righteous battle of 
India for the better welfare and contentment. of her people 
than whom there exists not in all the 'worldwide dominions* of 
the Queen Empress subjects more patient and long suffering, 
more loyal and law abiding. • 



Bombay, 
iyth November iSgp. 



D. E. Wacha. 
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OUR DUTY TO INDIA, 



On Tuesday evening, the 10th October 1888, the first of a series 
of lectures to he delivered in Ardrossan U. P. Church, on be- 
half of the organ fund, was given by Sir Williant Wedderburn 9 
Bart, before a good audience. 

On the motion of Mr. A. Guthrie, Mr. John Galloway of Kilmeny 
took the chair. In introducing the lectured, he said India was 
the most important dependency of the British Crown, and un- 
fortunately we knew very little regarding it. At Sir William 
Wedderburris hands he was sure they would hearken to an in- 
terestmg and at the same time a very instructive lecture, and he 
bespoke for him a patient and appreciative hearing {Applause.) 

Sir William Wedderburn on rising said that when his 
friend Mr. Guthrie asked him to give a lecture on India 
he readily agreed, for he was always glad of an oppor- 
tunity to say a word on behalf of the long-suffering: and 
unrepresented millions of our great dependency. (Ap- 
plause.) He had to confess with regret that, as regards 
India, the British nation had left undone those things 
which they ought to have done. On the other hand he was *ta> " 
glad that their sins had been those of omission and not ^>-*hn. 
of commission. Though great wrongs had been wrought ' * 
by the Indian Official Government, the British nation, 
whenever it made the popular will felt, had exercised it 
in support of equal justice and to promote the moral and 
material welfare of the Indian people. What was wanted 
was more popular interest in India, and Parliamentary 
control over the Indian administration. Ir\ many res- 
pects India was in a precarious and ever-critical con- 
dition. The financial condition was very unsatisfac- 
tory. Then there was overtaxation falling upon 
a poverty-stricken people. People here hardly realiz- 
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ed how very poo* the Indian people were. Their in- 
come was upon an average, i|d a day. Yet these people 
were being taxed, in proportion, . double what we paid 
ourselves. For example, there was the salt tax, which 
operates, as a poll-tax upon the poorest classes of the 
community. This tax had been increased in the pres- 
ent year, and amounted to 2,000 per cent, upon the cost 
of production. This taxation fell upon people who were on 
the verge of starvation. Sir W. Hunter, Director-General 
of Statistics, told them that one-third of the Indian po- 
pulation went through life without ever thoroughly satis- 
fying their hunger. And during the last sixteen years 
twelve millions of people had actually died from famine. 
These were facts which should make this country realise 
its deep responsibility with regard to these silent millions. 
But he regretted to say that the indifference and neglect 
of the country was reflected in Parliament, which gave to 
Indian affairs only one day in the year, and that at the 
fag-end of the Session, when the Indian financial state- 
ment was made to empty benches. Since the time of the 
late Professor Fawcett,the Indian Budget nighthad simply 
been a discreditable farce. What was the cause of their 
neglect and indifference? Perhaps bne cause was a sort of 
despair of understanding Indian questions on account of 
the*magnitude of the subject. No doubt India was a big 
business. It was a continent rather than a country, and 
was as large as all Europe, leaving out Russia. To realize 
the distances,lay the map of India on the map of Europe, 
and they would find that Bombay corresponded with Lon- 
don, Madras with Rome, and Calcutta with St. Petersburg. 
Then there was the enormous population, 250 millions, 7 
times the total population of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
with all th&differences of language, race, caste, and creed. 
However, much of this difference was superficial, and the 
Indian problem was not really as difficult as might at first 
sight appear. These different races, Rajpoots, Moguls, 
Afghans, Sikhs, had over-run provinces, but they were in 
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origin often nearly as much foreigners as we ourselves. Un- 
derlying these various conquering races toas the great mass 
of v the agricultural population, the Indian ryots, gathered 
together in their ancient village communities, and these 
were much the same all over. India. These village com- 
munities had remained the same for countless genera- 
tions, and were probably old established institutions 
when Alexander the Great met King Porus on the Bank 
of the Indus. They must bear in mind tBat in India 
agriculture was the only great industry, the agricultural 
class forming 80 per cent, of the population, as against 
12 per cent, in England. The ryot was, therefore, the 
most important personage in India ; on his industry all 
other classes depended, Atlas-like, upon, his shoulders 
he bore the whole great fabric of the Indian Empire. 
This fact much facilitated the economic problem. For 
these village communities so much resembled each other 
all over India, that if they discovered how to make one 
village contented and prosperous they had got the clue 
to make all India contented and prosperous. For these 
reasons the lecturej- desired to introduce the British 
public to "the Indian Ryot at home," and he gave some 
detailed particulars regarding the village system, showing 
that it was in its origin purely agricultural, and that in 
its construction it was simply an expansion of the* do- 
mestic unit — the undivided Hindu family — the members 
of which lived united under the management of the 
father, owning and cultivating the ancestral lands in 
common. After describing the poverty of the Ryots 
the lecturer said that the India Council consisted of 
superannuated members of the official hierarchy who, 
after administrating India according to their fancy, 
retired to Westminster, and there sat in appeal. How 
■^ could anyone expect justice from them as it was against 
their own official acts that the complaints were mad- 
Edmund Burke, 1 00 years ago, tried to establish a J 
liamentary control over the India Official hierarchy 
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this has not been done up fo the present day. If the 
public would insist on this,' they would be in a position 
to discharge their duty towards the Indian people. In 
former days it was difficult to know what the Indian peo- 
ple really wanted. Now that difficulty existed no lon- 
ger, for the Indian National Congress had formulated 
their prayers. These prayers were most moderate and 
reasonable, and were put forward in a constitutional 
and respectful manner. They referred mostly to mat- 
ters of administration, such as the expansion of the 
Legislative Councils, the separation of the; judicial and 
executive functions, the reduction of military expendi- 
ture. But above all they ask for a Royal Commission 
of Enquiry. They did not ask that any of their pro- 
posed reforms should be granted at once ; only that this 
Commission should be appointed to give an ear to their 
grievances, and pass a just decision (Applause). Even 
if justice to India involved loss and sacrifice to this coun- 
try he considered that justice should be done. But, as 
a matter of fact, if they did their duty to India, and 
made the ryot prosperous, it would be enormously ad- 
vantageous to themselves. Did they realize what it was 
to have 250 millions of customers, not miserable star- 
velings, but comfortable yeomen and peasants ? In 
theSe days of foreign competition and hostile tariffs, such 
a commercial opening was not to be despised. To show 
what the custom of 250 millions of people meant, he 
gave, as an instance, that if each of them could afford 
to treat him and herself to one new cotton garment it 
would take a year to supply this order supposing that 
every day of that year they sent 1000 miles, of cotton 
cloth into the port of Bombay. Similarly, a prosperous 
India would need an immense development of railways 
and steam shipping. At present India had only some 
12,000 miles of railway as against 160,000 miles in the 
United States. Indeed every year the United States 
added as much to their mileage as the whole railway 
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system of India put together. What a demand for 

metals that meant. Similarly agricultural India, if 
prosperous, would require immense quantities of che- 
micals for manure, and machinery for irrigation. In- 
deed it might be said that there was nothing which the 
factories sisd workshops of Great Britain produced that 
India woula not gladly buy, to the great benefit of all 
concerned. (Applause.) Summing up, the lecturer said 
that the spirit of the British nation, in dealing with 
India should be that of the Queen's Proclamation of 1858, 
a very noble document, which the Indians regarded as 
the sheet anchor of their hope. This is Vhat Her Gracious 
Majesty then said to Her Indian people : — " We hold 
ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territories 
by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our 
other subjects, and these obligations, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously 
fulfil. In their prosperity will be our strength, in their 
contentment our security, and in their gratitude our best 
re ward." (A pplause.) 



THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

K)OCH 

Prior to his departure to Bombay to preside at the Fifth National 
Congress Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., was , ptertained at 
a luncheon at the National Liberal Club by Mr? George Yule y 
the President of the Fourth National Congress. In acknowledg- 
ing the toast proposed in his favour Sir William spoke as 
follows : — 

„ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 

I thank you sincerely for the hearty way in which you 
have received this toast. I feel much your kindness to 
myself, but above all, I value your presence here to-day 
as a mark of your warm sympathy with the suffering 
millions of India. This great Liberal Club represents 
the vanguard of the army of progress, and I welcome 
those hearty cheers, because I regard them as a token 
that you are determined that justice shall be done, and 
that the great trust of England towards India shall be 
duly discharged. This trust which has to be discharged 
is no light one. The vast masses of India are alto- 
gether unrepresented ; they have no voice in the man- 
agement of their own affairs. Indeed, the two hundred 
millions of our Indian fellow-citizens all put together 
have not as much direct power in the management of 
Indian affairs as one single British elector. (' Shame'). 
These poor people are in the hollow of your hand, and 
the people of this country are really directly responsible 
for their lives, for their progress, both material and soci- 
al, and for their happiness. And when we look to the 
past I fear it cannot be said that this trust has been 
satisfactorily fulfilled. (Hear, hear). Perhaps we may 
claim that the sins of the people of England have been 
those of omission rather than of commission. When- 
ever the people of England have interfered with Indian 
affairs it has been an interference for good, it has been 
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an interference that confers some substantial boon, or to 
bring to justice some great official offender ; and I think 
it will be to the everlasting credit of the English name 
that the English people have always desired that India 
should share with them all the privileges, the freedom, 
and progress which we ourselves possess. (Hear, hear.) 
That has been their desire, but it is not enough that 
they should mean well. We know what becomes of 
good intentions^-(laughter) — especially if those good 
intentions are not fulfilled. It must be said that we 
have committed one great sin of omission, and that is 
that we do not look to the trust ourselves, but we have 
blindly and wrongfully handed over that trust to our 
official agents in India. I say that we have done that 
blindly and wrongfully, because the professional inter- 
ests of our official agents in India are in direct anta- 
gonism to the interests of those whom we are bound to 
protect. In all countries we know that the interests of 
the people — that is, of the taxpayers — are not identical 
with the interests of the officials, that is, the tax-eaters. 
In India this is especially the case/ The interests of the 
people in India are peace, economy, and reform. (Hear, 
hear.) And every one of these things is distasteful 
to the military clique whfch reigns at Simla. Wars like 
that of Burmah mean the provision of good things ; tbey 
bring annexation with titles and promotion, governor- 
ships, and distinctions. Again, how can you expect offi- 
cials to love economy, which means reduction of their 
own salaries ? (Laughter.) And how can we expect 
them to vote for reform, which means simply the restric- 
tion of the unlimited power which they now enjoy ? It 
is, therefore, quite certain that we cannot expect from 
them great activity in the direction of peace, economy, 
and reform. I would not bl^me this class of feeling from 
only professional instincts ; what I blame is the system 
which gives to that class uncontrolled power. (Cheers.) 
In England we find it practically impossible to con- 
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trol the great spending department — (hear, hear) — al- 
though nominally, at least, we are the masters. What 
can we expect when positions are exactly reversed, 
when the great spending departments are the absolute 
masters, and where the taxpayer is only the man whose 
duty it is to pay the taxes that are demanded from 
him ? Of course, we cannot expect to have a rule which 
will be hurtful to the professional prospects of those who 
administer *he affairs of India. We may say, of course, 
there is a check in this country upon the doings of the 
officials of India. But what does that check consist of ? 
I say there is practically no control whatever over the 
officials of India. It is no doubt true that from official 
decisions there does lie an appeal to the India Office, 
but the Secretary of State, as we know, knows nothing 
about it ; and we also know that his Council is recruited 
from the innermost clique of those very officials against 
whom the complaints from India come. I say, there- 
fore, that the appeal to the Secretary of State in Council 
is worse than no appeal at all. And then we may say the 
House of Commons will exercise control. We all know 
what they do in that way ; they give, at the fag end of the 
Session, about half a-day to the consideration of the whole 
affairs of that great Empire. (' Shame/) If such is 
tha case, what is the result of this uncontrolled admi- 
nistration of India ? I think the re3ults are just those 
natural results we should expect from such a state of 
things. We find a grinding taxation and extreme 
poverty of the people. I will not be certaih as to the 
exact figures, but it is estimated that the average income 
of the Indian tax-payer is about three half-pence a day. 
That does not give material for much taxation, one 
might say ; but the taxation in proportion to income in 
India is about double what it is in this rich country of 
England. ('Shame.*) Take, for example, the case of 
salt, which, for a vegetarian people is a practical neces- 
sity of life. The duty upon salt is twenty times the cost 
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of production, which acts as a most cruel poll-tax upon 
the very poorest classes of the population. And again, 
as to poverty, we know how excessively poor they are. 
It is estimated that one-fifth of the population, or some- 
thing like forty millions of the people, practically go 
through life without knowing what it is to have their 
hunger satisfied. They all live so terribly near the 
verge of sustenance that one bad year, one failure of 
tke periodical rains, brings wholesale famine over great 
provinces. At the last great famine in Madras and 
Bombay there were officially reported five million 
deaths from hunger, mostly poor, industrious peasantry 
and their wives and children. It is almost impossible to 
conceive what that means ; but it means that a popula- 
tion was destroyed larger than that of London, and 
larger than that of Ireland. Well, gentlemen, what is 
the remedy that we have to adopt in dealing with this 
great problem of India ? Hitherto the great difficulty 
has been that the people of India have been dumb, and 
that we have no means of finding out . where the shoe 
pinches. But now at least they have found their voice. 
(Hear, hear.) They rfave found a voice from the great 
and good boons that they have received from the British 
people. They have found a voice because we have 
given them a free press, free public meetings, and, what 
they value more than all else, we have given them higher 
education. (Hear, hear.) They have now found a voice, 
and through the Indian National Congress they are now 
addressing the people of England, and they are telling 
them how India may be made prosperous and contented, 
and they are telling them that a just and conciliatory 
policy may consolidate for many years to come the 
foundations of British Rule. (Hear, hear.) In expres- 
sing my thanks to you I hope you will also allow me to 
express our best thanks to our host and chairman. 
(Loud cheers.) I express also my thanks for the kind 
references he has made to me, and for the good wishes 
b 
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he has communicated to me with regard to the office 
which he has so worthily filled. (Cheers.) When I first 
became aware that I was going to be selected for the 
Presidency, the first thing I did was to betake myself 
to the Study of Mr. Yule's presidential address, and I 
most fervently trust that the spirit which animated that 
address may fall like an Elijah's mantle upon myself, for 
it was a spirit of wise discretion and of convincing 
common •sense. Mr. Yule has to-day referred to 
the reforms that we desire in the legislative councils 
of India, and he has explained how extremely moder- 
ate the demands are with reference to those Coun- 
# cils. Indeed, some people might think that the de- 

mands were almost too moderate. It reminds me a 
little of the story of the Scotch servant girl who 
obtained leave to have an interview with her young 
man. When she came back to her mistress she seemed 
out of humour and not satisfied. The lady said, " Well, 
i what is the matter? Was Jack nae civil ?" " Oh", she 

said, " Jack was ceevil ; senselessly ceevil." (Laughter.) 
Probably his demands had been almost too moderate. 
(Renewed laughter.) I think, perhaps, in the same way 
it may be thought that these proposals of the Congress 
hardly go far enough. In the present position of things 
I •think it is wiser and more prudent to keep within the 
most careful bounds of moderation. Mr. Yule, in his 
address at Allahabad, pointed out that when we bring 
forward any measures of reform our opponents meet us 
in various ways. There are four phases in whch they 
pose before they are brought to a proper condition of 
mind. They first receive our proposals with ridicule ; 
the second phase is that of abuse : from that they go on 
to partial concession accompanied with misapprehension 
of our objects ; and the last and happiest stage of all is 
when they entirely adopt our proposals, and wonder 
that these excellent proposals have not been adopted 
before. (Laughter.) Mr. Yule pointed out that we are 
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now between the second and the third of these stages 

of abuse ; that is to say, that we are between the times 
of abuse and partial adoption. I am glad to say, that 
I think that ever since the Allahabad meeting of last 
Christmas we have considerably progressed, and that we 
may say that this question is between the third and 
fourth stages, between partial concession and total adop- 
tion. My reason for saying this is the utterances of the 
authorised mouthpiece of the Government, wken speak- 
ing about Indian affairs. Sir John Gorst, in the House of 
Commons, speaking in a debate on the Address in ans- 
wer to Mr. Bradlaugh upon the subject bf the aspirations 
of the native races to share in the management of their 
own affairs, said: * The honourable member has accused 
this Government of looking with an unfriendly eye on the 
aspirations of the natives to the share of the government 
of their own country. But the truth is that no more un- 
fortunate charge could be made. It is not true. It is not 
only the policy of the present Government, but it has been 
the policy of every Government of India for the last thirty 
years, to extend to the natives of India not only a share 
in the administration of their country, but so far as is 
possible the management of their own affairs'. (Cheers.) 
That is what Sir John Gorst said in the debate on the Ad- 
dress, and afterwards in the debate on the Indian Budget, 
when he spoke with special reference to the reform of the 
Legislative Councils. He said the Government concurred 
with Lord Lansdowne, who wished to make every practi- 
cable concession. He wished to enlarge the Councils "and 
to give them the discussion of the Budget, the financial 
statement, and also to give them the right oi interpella- 
tion. He also said that the Government were desirous of 
legislating with a view to giving effect to those wishes, 
but that he had been obliged to advise them that this was 
impossible on account of the position of parties. I suppose 
this meant that the Government was willing to legislate 
if they could be assured of the support of the Libera* 
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Party. It appears that if we are waiting for Sir John 

Gorst, equally Sir John Gorst is waiting for us. History 

repeats itself, and it appears as if Sir John Gorst were a 

short of latter-day Sir Richard Strachan, and that 

we are in the position of the Lord Chatham, of whom it 

is said : 

'Lord Chatham, with his sword drawn, 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 
Sir Richard longing to be at ' em, 
Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham.' 

If that is really the only difference that stands in the 
way of Government, that difficulty can be removed, and 
we hope that the friends of India will be able to co- 
operate for a forward movement in this matter for the 
next session. For this purpose we hope to be able to 
form a sort of Indian party consisting of all those, what- 
ever their difference of opinions in other matters, who 
are willing to co-operate upon the broad basis of a just 
and sympathetic policy towards India. (Cheers.) 



The Fifth Indian National Congress. 

The following address was delivered by Sir William Wedderbum 
as President of the Fifth Indian National Congress held at 
Bombay in December 1889. 

I thank you, gentlemen, from the bottom of my heart 
for the great honor you have conferred upon*me. I beg 
leave also to offer my acknowledgements to the mover, 
the seconder and the supporter of this resolution for the 
gracious terms in which they have referred to my past 
connection with India. After our long acquaintance it 
seems hardly necessary that I should assure you of my 
feelings of good-will towards the people of India. (Cheers.) 
But I will mention this one fact, that I have passed quarter 
of a century among you, and during that period of time 
I have not known what it was to suffer an unkindness 
from a native of India. During that period I have been 
in the service of the people of India, and have eaten 
their salt. (Loud and continued cheering.) And I hope to 
devote to their service what still remains to me of active 
life. I take this chair to-day with much pleasure and 
pride. It warms my heart to receive this mark of confi- 
dence from Indian people. And I rejoice to take part in 
a movement so well calculated to promote the best inter- 
ests of India and of England. (Cheers?) 

I have watched from its commencement the move- 
ment which has now culminated in the Indian National 
Congress. And in my humble judgment the movement 
is an unmitigated good, in its origin, objects, and its 
methods. As regards its historical origin, we know 
that it is the direct result of the noblest efforts of British 
statemanship, the natural and healthy fruit of higher 
education and free institutions freely granted to the 
people of India. Again, what are the practical objects 
of the Congress movement ? They are to revive f 
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National life, and to increase the material prosperity 
of the country ; and what better object could we have 
before us ? Lastly as regards our methods, they are open, 
constitutional, and based solely on India's reliance upon 
British justice and love of fair-play. Looking back to 
the history of the movement, there was one critical time 
in its development : that was about ten years ago. The 
leaven was then actually at work, though the purpose of 
of the movement was not then so well defined, and it 
was unwisely sought to deal with it by a policy of repress- 
ion. The results might have been disastrous. But 
happily that time* of tribulation was cut short by the 
arrival of the greatest and best of all our Viceroys, the 
Marquis of Ripon. {Loud cheers?) By his wise and 
sympathetic policy Lord Ripon met and fulfilled the 
aspirations of the national movement. And on their 
side the people of India recognised that a government 
conducted in such a spirit could not be regarded as an 
alien rule. This was the meaning of the passionate 
demonstrations at the time of Lord Ripon's departure. 
You, gentlemen, will correct me if I am wrong in saying 
that those demonstrations were a popular declaration 
that on such terms British rule could be accepted as the 
national Government of the Indian people. 
(L<fng and enthusiastic cheers?) 

But, gentlemen, you know all this as well as I do. 
I think what you want to hear from me is not so much 
about your affairs in India as about your affairs in Eng- 
land. I have been nearly three years away from you, 
and have been studying English politics with special 
reference to Indian interests. And you would like to 
know what are the results. You will naturally ask me, 
what are the prospects of the Congress movement in 
England ? What are the obstacles which you have to 
overcome ? . And what are the practical objects to which 
our activity "can best be directed? To these inquiries 
I would reply generally that our hopes depend entirely 
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upon the degree to which the British people can be in- 
duced to exert their power with reference to India. Our 
one great ultimate question is that of a Parliamentary 
control over Indian affairs. If that can be obtained, all 
will be well. The case of India in England is really a 
simple one. The Crown and Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain have laid down certain broad and liberal principles 
for the administration of India, and have solemnly 
pledged themselves that these shall be acted* on. With 
those principles the people of India are fully satisfied. 
But the difficulty is in the practice. For owing to the 
necessity of the case the actual administration has to be 
entrusted to official agents in India. And the problem 
is, how under the circumstances can an effectual control 
be exercised from England so as to ensure these princi- 
ples being carried out and these pledges fulfilled? Un- 
fortunately there is one very serious fact which much 
enhances the difficulty of this problem, and it is thi« r 
that in certain important particulars the professional 
interests of our official administrators in India are 
in antagonism with the interests of the Indian tax-pay- 
ers whose affairs they administer. This is a somewhat 
delicate matter, but it is an important one, and I feel it my 
duty to speak out clearly. Perhaps also it is easier for 
me than for most people to speak freely regarding the 
Indian official class, and that for two reasons. First, 
because I am deeply interested personally in the honor 
of that class. {Hear, hear.) The Indian Civil Service has 
been a sort of hereditary calling in our family since the 
beginning of the century. My father entered the Civil 
Service in 1807 ; and my eldest brother followed him 
until he lost his life in the Bengal mutinies. I came out 
shortly afterwards so that we are identified with what 
may be called the Indian official caste. The other 
reason is, because my complaint is against the system 
not against the man who carry it out. On the contrary, 
it is my deliberate belief that the Indian Civil and Mili- 
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tary services have never been surpassed for honest hiard 
work and unselfish devotion to duty. (Cheers?) Such be- 
ing the case, I have no hesitation in repeating that the 
interests of the Indan services are in great measure 
antagonistic to the interests of the Indian tax -payer. 
The main interests of the Indian tax-payer are peace, 
economy and reform. But all those are necessarily dis- 
tasteful to the civil and military classes. A spirited and 
well-equipped army naturally desires, not peace, but active 
service. And who can reasonably expect officials to love 
economy which means reduction of their own salaries ; or 
reform, which means restriction of their authority? {Cheers y 
and laughter?) It cannot be expected that as a class our 
official administrators in India will work for peace, eco- 
nomy and reform. But this very fact makes all the 
more urgent the necessity for a control in England which 
shall be both vigilant and effectual. We have therefore 
now to see what is the state of that control. Is it strong, 
vigilant, and effectual ? I am sorry to say that the 
answer to this question is highly unsatisfactory. A brief 
historical review will, I fear, show that, in the matter of 
Parliamentary control, things have gone from bad to 
worse, until they are now about as bad as can be. It is 
now more than a hundred years ago since Edmund Burks 
(Chters) pointed out the crying need for a strong impar- 
tial control in England over Indian affairs. And Mr. 
Fox's India Bill would have provided an organized 
machinery for exercising the control. But unhappily, ow- 
ing to - party struggles unconnected with India, this Bill 
fell through, "India's Magna Charta," as Burke called it, 
and never since has a similar attempt been made. But 
although no remedy was then applied, things were so 
bad until the passing of the Grvernment of India Act in 
1858, which transferred the Government from the Com- 
pany to the Crown. It is from the Act that I date our 
principal misfortunes. Till then we had two important 
safe-guards. The first was the wholesome jealousy felt 
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by Parliament towards the East India Company as a 
privileged Corporation. The other was the necessity 
for the renewal of the Company's charter at the end of 
every 30 years. At each of those renewals the Com- 
pany's official administration had to justify its existence; 
there was a searching inquiry into grievances; and there 
never was a renewal without the grant to the public of 
important reforms and concessions suited to the progres- 
sive condition of Indian affairs. (Cheers.) Notfr unfortu- 
nately both those safe-guards are lost. The official ad- 
ministrators, who used to be viewed with jealousy, have 
now been admitted into the innermost sanctum of autho- 
rity ; and, as Council to the Secretary of State, form a 
secret Court of appeal for the hearing of all Indian com- 
plaints. They first decide all matters in India, and then 
retire to the Indian Council at Westminister to sit in 
appeal on their own decisions. Such a method of con- 
trol is a mockery, a snare and a delusion. This evil is 
very far reaching, for when a decision is passed at the 
India Office the Secretary of State becomes committed 
to it, so that if an independent member tries to take up 
the case in the House of Commons, he finds himself 
cofronted, not by a discredited company, but by the full 
power of the Treasury Bench. But the loss of the perio- 
dical inquiry once at least in 30 years, is perhaps a sfill 
more serious disaster. There is now no day of reckoning. 
And Indian reformers find all their efforts exhausted in 
the vain attempt to obtain a Parliamentary inquiry, such 
as was before provided, without demand and without 
effort. At the present moment such an inquiry is much 
over due. 'The last periodical inquiry was held in 1854, 
so that under the old system a Parliamentary inquiry 
would have been begun five years ago. But although 
such an inquiry has been constantly asked for, and has 
been promised, it has never been granted. No doubt, wc 
shall manage to get it in the end, but it will be at the 
cost of much wasted energy. 
c 
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, I think, gentlemen, I have shown that the last state 
of our control is worse than the first. On the one 
hand, we have been deprived of our periodical inquiry 
into grievances, while on the other hand, all complaints 
are calmly referred for disposal to the very officials 
against whom the complaints are made. (Hear, hear.) 
I should like, by way of illustration, to give a couple of 
instances to show how this system works in practice. 
The first case I will take is that which was well-known, 
at the time, as the Break of Gauge controversy. In that 
matter General Strachey, as Public Works Member of 
the Viceroy's Council, held his own against the whole 
united public opinion of India, European and Native, 
official and un-official ; and the railway gauge was fixed 
in the way he wished it. Later on, the question came 
in appeal to the Secretary of State. But by that time 
General Strachey had retired from his position in India, 
and had been appointed to the Indian Council (laughter ) 9 
where he was the official adviser of the Secretary of 
State in matters relative to railways and public works. 
When therefore the public fancied they were appealing 
from the Government of India to the Secretary of State, 
they were really enjoying an appeal from General Stra- 
chey to himself. (Laughter.) This instance shows how- 
trie system of the Indian Council is even worse in fact 
than in theory. One might perhaps suppose that there 
being 1 5 member of the Council, one's grievance might 
come before those not personally affected. But such is 
not the case. Each member is considered as an expert 
as regards his particular province or department, and is 
allowed to ride his own hobby, provided he allows his 
colleagues also to ride their own hobbies in the way they 
choose. The other instance is taken from my own ex- 
perience, and has reference to Agricultural Banks. We 
cherish the idea that if he had fair play, the Ryot might 
develop into a substantial Yeoman instead of being the 
starveling he is. With a fertile soil, a glorious sun, and 
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abundance of highly skilled labour, there is no reason 
why India should not become a garden if the Ryot were 
crushed by his debts. The only thing that is required 
-, capital, in order to settle these old debts and make 
advances to the Ryots on reasonable terms, so that they 
may be supplied with water for irrigation and manure. 
As you know, we prepared a practical scheme, founded 
on the German system of peasant Banks, and «got all the 
parties concerned to agree to it. The Bombay Govern- 
ment approved of the experiment^which was to be on a 
very limited scale ; and the scheme was forwarded for 
sanction to the Secretary of State by Lord Ripon's Govern- 
ment, Sir Evelyn Baring as Finance Minister having 
agreed to advance 5 lakhs of rupees for the settlement of 
the old debts. In England the scheme was well received. 
Mr. John Bright took the chair at a meeting in Exeter 
Hall in furtherance of the project, and each of the leading 
London daily papers expressed approval. The Man- • 
Chester Chamber of Commerce also memoralized the 
Secretary of State in its favor. Well, gentlemen, this 
scheme entered the portals of the. India Office, and never 
left it alive. (" Shame !") It was stabbed in the dark, 
no one knows by what hand or for what reason. Not 
long ago our friend Mr. Samuel Smith asked a questien 
about it in the House of Commons ; he inquired why 
the experiment recommended by Lord Ripon's Govern- 
ment was not allowed ; and he was informed by Sir 
John Gorst that the scheme was not considered "practi- 
cable." Not practicable indeed ! I wonder whether Sir 
J. Gorst is aware that in Germany alone there are 2,000 
such Agricultural Banks in active working, and that 
throughout the continent of Europe it is admitted that 
without such financial institutions the peasant proprietor 
is absolutely unable to maintain himself without falling 
into the clutches of the village usurer. I think I may 
say with confidence that the India Office has not yet 
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heard the last word on the subject of Agricultural Banks 
in India. (Cheers?) 

I fear, therefore, that in reviewing the situation in 
England, we must admit that the organized forces are 
in the hands of our opponents. The India Office is 
strong against us, together with the influence of the 
services and of society. The London Press is not 
favourable to us. And those members of Parliament 
who have Indian experience rank themselves mostly on 
the official side. On the other hand, we need not lose 
hope ; for the spirit of the age is on our side. The 
forces of the new democracy are in favour of national 
aspirations ; and wherever meetings of working men are 
addressed they are found willing, nay, eager, that jus- 
tice should be done to India. ( Cheers, ) My friend 
has referred to the constituency of North Ayrshire which 
has been good enough on the liberal side to choose me 
as its candidate ; and he hoped that my invitation to 
come out here would not in any way damage my chances. 
I am very glad to assure you that so far from damaging 
my chances it has very much raised me in their estima- 
tion. {Loud cheers.} As soon as my supporters in North 
Ayrshire learned that I had been invited to preside at 
this Congress, they were highly gratified, and resolutions 
wCre passed expressing strong sympathy with the Indian 
people. Nor is it on the Liberal side only that India has 
active sympathisers. She has many good friends among 
Conservatives ; and to those I think we may reasonably 
appeal in the matter of Parliamentary control over Indian 
affairs. It is sometimes said that conservatives walk in 
the footsteps of good reformers ; that is, they stand 
now in the position that good reformers stood in perhaps 
50 years ago. If this is so, we may well ask their help 
to carry through the reforms that commended them- 
selves to Burke and to Fox ; and still more to restore 
that 30 years periodical inquiry which was originally 
secured to us by the wisdom of our ancestors, {Cheers.) 
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And if the older organizations are against us, we 
have younger organizations which are making good 
and healthy growth. First and foremost, the Indian 
National Congress, is becoming a household word in 
England ; it will become a power in the State, if you 
continue patient, persistent, moderate. Then again, you 
have done well and wisely to establish organization No. 
2, a Congress Agency in London. In the Indian Na- 
tional Congress the people of India, hitherto dumb, 
have found a voice. But the distance to England is 
great, and the agency is needed, like a telephone, to 
carry the voice of the people of India to the ear of the 
people of England. It seems to me that the agency, 
under your indefatigable Secretary, Mr. William Digby 
(Loud cheers), is simply invaluable in bringing India 
in contact with her friends in England, and in briefing 
those friends when they take up Indian subjects either 
in Parliament or before the public. Also the agency, 
with the Committee which supervises its working, will, 
we hope, be the nucleus round which an Indian party 
will gradually gather itself. This will be our organiza- 
tion No. 3, the Indian rarliamentary'.party, consisting of 
men who, however different their views may be on other 
subjects, are willing to co-operate on the basis of a just 
and sympathetic policy towards India. The meeting 
three weeks ago, at the National Liberal Club, under 
the presidency of our valued friend Mr. George Yule, 
was the first movement towards the formation of such 
a party. Strong sympathy was then expressed with 
the objects of the Congress : and it is hoped that when 
Parliament meet arrangements will be made to secure 
joint action in matters affecting Indian interests. But, 
gentlemen, I have not come to the end of our list of 
activities on behalf of India. I rejoice to learn that a 
group of Indian speakers of weight and experience are 
about to proceed to England in company with our Gene- 
ral Secretary (Loud cheers) for the purpose of initiating 
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a systematic propaganda by addressing popular audi- 
ences at the great centres of population throughout 
Great Britain. You will know well how to address 
those great audiences, appealing fearlessly to the high- 
est motives, and calling on the people of England to 
perform their trust and duty towards the unrepresented 
millions of India : appeals to unselfishness, to justice, 
and to humanity will ever find a sure response from the 
great heart of the British people. (C/teers.) 

In conclusion, I would like to address a few words 
to those of our English friends who distrust the Congress 
movement. The promoters of the Congress profess 
strong attachment to British rule. And I would ask, 
is there any reason to doubt this profession ? (" No, no.") 
Have those men any interests antagonistic to our rule ? 
(" No, no.") Remember that the originators of this move- 
ment are educated men, trained up by us in a love of 
freedom and free institutions. Is it likely that these 
men should wish to exchange the rule of England, the 
freest and the enlightened country in the world, for 
that of Russia which is one of the most barbarous and 
retrograde? (Cheers,) I remember being much struck 
with the remark of a native friend of mine with refer- 
ence to Russian advances. He said to me, "If India is 
lost we are the chief losers, you can go to your ships and 
will be safe in your distant homes. We, on the other 
hand, should lose all: our country, our liberties, and 
our hopes for the regeneration of our races." Per- 
haps some of our doubting English friends will say, 
"We attach more importance to deeds than to words." 
I think we can point also to deeds. It is well known 
that in all schemes for the invasion of India the Russian 
Generals depend for success on a hoped-for rising of the 
native population. In 1885 they appear to have put 
this idea to the test by a pretended advance. Had this 
move been followed by any sign of sympathy, or even 
by an ominous, silence of expectancy throughout India, 
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Russia would have rejoiced, and we should have felt 
our position weakened. But India does not treat Eng- 
land's difficulty as her opportunity. On the contrary, 
there went up on all sides a patriotic cry, led by the 
native press, calling on all to join with men and money, 
and make common cause against the common foe. 
{Cheers.) I think also the action of the Congress when 
calmly viewed, will be seen to point in the same direc- 
tion. The man who points out the rocks and* shoals to- 
wards which the ship is moving, is the friend of the cap- 
tain, not the enemey. And that is the light in which the 
Government should regard the criticism of the Congress. 
The moderate reforms proposed by the Congress will all 
tend to make the people of India more prosperous and 
more contented, and will thereby strengthen the foun- 
dation of British rule. {Cheers.) And here I would 
specially invite «ur English commercial friends to join 
with us in our efforts to increase the material prosperity 
of the country. At present owing to the poverty of 
the people the trade is nothing in comparison with 
what it ought to be. This is an argument which has 
been effectively pressed by our veteran leader Dada- 
bhai Naoroji. He has pointed out that our Australian 
Colonies take English goods at the rate of £17 or £18 
per head per annum, whereas poor India can only take 
at the rate of eighteen pence a head. If, by releasing 
him from his bonds of debts, and placing him in a position 
to exercise his industry, we could make the Ryot mode- 
rately prosperous, how great would be the benefit to 
English trade! If the Indian customer could take even 
j£i a head, the exports to India would exceed the ex- 
ports to all the rest of the world put together. I would 
therefore say to our mercantile friends, help us to make 
the ryot prosperous, and your commercial business will 
increase by leaps and bounds. 

Gentlemen, I have now concluded my preliminary 
remark, and I thank you for the patience with which 
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you have heard me, and have now to invite you to 
attack, with good appetite, the substantial bill of fare 
which will be placed before you. I will not in any way- 
anticipate your proceedings, but I may perhaps express 
a hope that you will give early earnest attention to the 
Bill for the Reform of the Legislative Council. And 
in connection with this Bill I would take the oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you on the presence here to-day 
of a very» distinguished visitor — one whose name is a 
synonym for independence, for strength, and for success. 
I think poor India is very fortunate in securing such a 
champion as Mr. Charles Bradlaugh {Loud and continued 
cheers), a very Charles Martel of these later days, whose 
sledge-hammer blows have often shaken to their founda- 
dations the .citadels of prejudice, of ignorance and of 
oppression. 

To-day there only remains to appoint, as usual, a 
Subjects Committee, and I will ask you to do this before 
we separate. 

Gentlemen, I will not detain you longer, but will only 
express my earnest hope that your labors may prosper 
and that your deliberations may effectually promote "the 
safety, honor and welfare of Her Majesty and her 
dominions." (Loud and long continued cheers, followed 
by*a general rising and waving of handkerchiefs and a. 
final "One cheer more \"). 



THE MEETING IN FINSBURY 

\The first of a series of public meetings convened under the 
auspices of the British Committee of the Indian National Con- 
gress in furtherance of the movement for a reform on a partially 
elective basis of the nominated Councils in India, was held in 
the Forresters 9 Hall, ClerkenweU Road, on Monday, April 14th 
1890. There was a very good attendance, and the ehair was 
taken by Sir William Wedderburn, Bart] 

Mr. W. Digby (the Secretary oj the Committee) having read 
letters of apology and expressive of sympathy with the objects 
of the meeting from Mr. James Rowlands^ M.P., Mr. Ben- 
jamin Lucrafi, the Bevd. Philip Gast, and Mr. J. Benwick 
S eager. 

The Chairman said : Ladies and gentlemen, — 
under the ancient Roman Empire the humblest citizen 
had a right to appeal unto Caesar. In India you have 
an Empire with a population double that of the Roman 
Empire, and those millions of your unrepresented fellow 
citizens desire now 

TO APPEAL UNTO CAESAR, THAT IS TO THE SOVE- 
REIGN BRITISH PEOPLE (CHEERS.) 

Hitherto, it has been the complaint that the people 
of India were dumb ; but now, happily, they have 
found a voice through the Indian National Congress. 
(Cheers.) That Congress has sent delegates to 
England, men of ripe experience, men who are 
trusted by the people arid acquainted with the needs 
of the people ; men who can speak eloquently, because 
they speak from the heart. (Cheers.) Formerly, as I 
have said, the millions of India were dumb, and we may 
ask, how it is that they have now found a voice ? The 
answer is this, because you have given them education, 
not only the education of schools, but the education of 
Colleges and Universities. When Lord Macaulay w 
d 
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advocating this great boon for the Indian people, this 
extension of the higher education that we ourselves en- 
joy, he said to Parliament : u It would be a base policy to 
keep the people ignorant in order to keep them docile." 

He felt that we must have 

TRUST IN THE PEOPLE OE INDIA, 

as we have trust in the people of England. (Cheers.) 
Gentlemen, that was a noble policy, and it has been 
splendidly justified by the results, for the people of Eng- 
land have thereby gained the gratitude and the attach- 
ment of the whole educated class, who are the leaders of 
the people of India. Do you suppose that these educated 
classes would like to exchange the British rule for the 
rule of Russia ? (" No, no.") Never, never. Why, the 
Russian Government hate and fear the educated classes : 
they send them to Siberia. Only the other day they 
were closing their colleges and imprisoning hundreds 
of students. That is not the way to gain the affection 
of the people : that is the way to produce Nihilism. 
Such is not our policy. We have given to the people 
education, and in exchange they )&ave given us brotherly 
love founded upon mutual respect and upon mutual 
common benefit Well, gentlemen, to-night the dele- 
gates are appearing before you, and I think nothing 
could be more appropriate than the first speaker who 
is to address you, and nothing more appropriate than 
the audience he is going to address. My friend, Mr. 
Surendra Nath Banerjee, is pre-eminently among the 
fruits of this policy of higher education ; in fact I may 
say he is more than a fruit — he is a branch of the tree 
upon which that fruit grows : he is the Principal of a 
great independent college at Calcutta, which numbers 
2,500 students. And, gentlemen, if I may say so, it 
appears to me most suitable that on this happy occasion 
the first meeting addressed should be one among those 
metropolitan constituencies which have shown so kindly 
and so practical a sympathy towards India ; which sent 
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to Parliament Professor Fawcett, the first English mem- 
ber for India — (Cheers.) — and which, I hope, will also 
send to Parliament my friend, Mr, Naoroji, . as the first 
Indian member for India. (Loud cheers.) It appears to 
me that 

PRACTICAL SYMPATHY LIKE THAT EXHIBITS A TRUE 

IMPERIAL INSTINCT, 

and that this is the true method to consolidate»our Indi- 
an Empire, and to promote the progress of the human 
race. I need hardly ask for my friend, Mr. Surendra 
Nath Banerjee, a patient and sympathetic hearing, be- 
cause I am sure you will give it to him. I have now the 
pleasure of introducing him to deliver an address to you 
this evening. 



THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI- 
NATION. 

In the House of Commons, on the 20th June 1893, Mr. H. W. 
Paul who was received with cheers, called attention to the system 
of examination in England for the Civil Service of India, and 
moved " That all open competetive examinations hereto/ore 
held in England alone for appointments to the Civil Service of 
India shall henceforth he held simultaneously both in India and 
England, such examinations in both countries being identical in 
their nature, and all who compete being finally classified in one 
list according to merit." Sir William Wedderburn in supporting 
the amendment spoke as follows : — 

I should like to say a few words in support of the 
amendment. The hon. member for Finsbury has spo- 
ken with unrivalled knowledge of the subject, but it 
may be said that he belongs to a class interested in 
this question. Being himself an Indian, and not belong- 
ing to the official class, he may be thought to have an 
interest in passing the resolution. ^ I think under these 
circumstances I may be permitted to express an opi- 
nion as belonging to a class of men who, as British offi- 
cials, may be said to be interested on the opposite side. 
I fiave no hesitation in saying that I entirely concur in the 
view my hon. friend has taken, and I consider that the 
refusal to hold simultaneous examinations, and so put 
the Indian and the Englishman upon an equal footing, is 
a breach of faith ; is also disobedience of the clear ins- 
truction of this House ; and is a policy tending to ineffi- 
ciency and want of economy. I have listened with much 
interest to what was said by the Under-Secretary of 
State for India. He spoke somewhat slightingly of those 
independent members who have visited India in order to 
obtain an unprejudiced view of Indian questions, and who 
I believe, even in a few months in India often gain a 
better knowledge and more unprejudiced understanding 
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of questions than men who have passed many years in 
that country if they have got professional interest to 
^erve. I agree with my honourable friend that the indepen- 
dent member is a very good judge of Indian questions, 
and I ask for no better judge : but I would rather that 
that judge had not lived in the atmosphere of the India 
Office, as the Under-Secretary of State for India himself 
does. From what he has said, he appears to me to come 
before the House saturated with the opinions and co- 
loured by the atmosphere of the India Office and his 
official position. Now the views that he has placed be- 
fore the House, the objections he has taken, are two-fold. 
He stated a few days ago in answer to my hon. friend 
the member for Finsbury that there were two principal 
objections to simultaneous examinations. The first was 
that they would sacrifice the principle of obtaining the 
best and highest form of English education. I think on 
behalf of my Scotch and Irish friends we may object to 
English education only being referred to. (Hear, hear.) 
But apart from that, I think it quite unworthy of the 
Government to call such a mere detail a matter of prin- 
ciple. The real principle that is being sacrificed now is 
the principle of absolute impartiality among all Her 
Majesty's subjects. (Hear, hear.) That is a principle 
worthy of preservation. The other reason my hon. 
friend has given is that by recent arrangements ample 
provision has been made for the employment of the 
natives ot India in the Service. I offer to that allegation 
a most absolute and complete denial. Now this question 
may be thought to be only one of employment in the Public 
Service, and that it is not a very extensive one ; but hon. 
members will remember that in India a despotic Govern- 
ment absorbs all the independent professions, and ad- 
mission to the Publie Service is really admission to the 
liberal professions in India. Therefore, upon our giving 
to the natives of India a fair share of the higher offices 
depends the complexion of the governing body in India — 
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whether the people of India are to be under an official au- 
tocracy absolutely alien to themselves in race, language, 
and sentiment, or whether Parliament will place them in 
a happier category, like those of Russia, where at any 
rate they are only dominated and oppressed by their own 
countrymen. (Hear, hear.) I say this is a highly im- 
portant matter. The question is also important for this 
reason. If we look at the history of this controversy we 
shall see i£ as an example of the habitual disobedience of 
the Anglo-Indian Government to the principles laid down 
by Parliament and the Crown, The Under-Secretary of 
State has said that there might be circumstances under 
which the principle of absolute impartiality could not 
be carried out. Under the Act of 1833 it was stated 
that there was to be no difference made on account 
of race or of religion. In the Queen's Proclamation 
of 1858 it was again repeated that there was to be 
no distinction in race or of creed, Now, in order to be 
quite clear, I should like to know if my hon. friend the 
Under-Secretary ot State is prepared to repeal the Act 
of 1833, as Lord Lytton proposed in 1878, and to issue a 
proclamation stating that impaifiality shall be carried 
out only when it suits the Indian bureaucracy ? The 
present state of things as regards high appointments is 
tluit the great bulk of the appointments are gained by 
competition, and we all know that the object of the change 
was to get rid of jobbery. In accordance with these de- 
clarations of impartiality we say that all subjects of Her 
Majesty should be placed on an equal footing, and this 
cannot be done so long as the examinations are held 
in London only. To hold the examinations only in 
London is practically to exclude all natives of India. 
Not very long ago that was admitted by Lord Kimber- 
ley, who added that by this arrangement the higher 
branches of the service — the covenanted service — are 
practically barred to the natives of India. I say, 
therefore, that the impartiality has not been carried out 
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by the Indian Government — that impartiality which was 
intended by this House when those declarations were 
made, and when competition was instituted so that the 
best men should get the appointment whatever it be. 
(Hear, hear.) Now we come to the second point in the 
speech of my hon. friend the Under-Secretary of State 
for India. He said that ample facilities have been given 
by these arrangements for allowing the natives of India, 
to attain to the higher offices. Now, with Jthe induK 
gence . of the House, I wish very briefly to recapitulate 
what has been done in this matter and I leave the House 
to judge how far my honourable friend's statement is cor- 
rect After it was found that the natives of India were 
not able to get into the service by competition it was 
decided to add some fresh measure, as was pointed out 
by my hon. friend the member for Finsbury (Mr. D. 
Naoroji), to admit them in some other way. In some 
particular cases experienced Indian officials who had 
reached the highest offices that they could attain and 
whom the Government were anxious to appoint to high- 
er office, were not legally eligible. So in 1870 an Act 
was passed to enable the Government of India to ap- 
point natives to any office whatever, but unfortunately 
that Act was made permissive and the duty of making 
the rules and appointing these natives was given to the 
very men who were their rivals in the Service, whose in- 
terest it was to exclude them. ( Hear, hear.) This 
made the Act no concession at all for it gave the Simla 
clique additional means of putting their-t>wn friends 
into good appointments. It was as if Dublin Castle was 
given leave and permission to appoint the Nationalist 
members to any appointment they might think fit. (Lau- 
ghter and hear, hear.) When Parliament passed this 
Act of 1870, the bureaucracy of India waited nine 
years before they made any rules at all, and then they 
made rules which entirely perverted the purpose of the 
Act, and which enabled them to give away to ther 
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favourites the good things of the Covenanted Service, 
This was called the Statutory Civil Service, and was a 
return to the old system of favouritism and jobbery. 
(Cries of " Oh I oh ! w ) I am sorry to say it is true, for 
I have seen this with my own eyes for many years. 
(Hear, hear.) I am not speaking against indivi- 
duals but against the system. It was, I assert, 
the habitual practice of the Government to reward 
their own supporters and favourites in this way 
with appointments, and to make these very valuable 
appointments a means of corrupting and undermining 
the independence of the native community. (Cries of 
" Oh ! oh! ") I know this to be the fact because I was in 
the Government myself. It used to be said in the old" 
days that an appointment in the Civil Service in India 
was worth £10,000, and naturally all natives of position 
were on the lookout to get such valuable appointments 
ior their sons and other relations. This system had also 
the bad effect of discrediting the natives, because the 
Government put incapable friends of their own, and then? 
they pointed to these failures as due to the appoint- 
ments of natives. In this way they killed two birds with 
one stone. (Hear, hear.) That was, I think, just what 
we should have expected from these men, because their 
professional interest went in direct antagonism to the 
natives and the class whom it was their duty to appoint. 
As time went on, some further steps were found to be 
necessary, and he whom we regard as the best and wisest 
of India Viceroys — the Marquis of Ripon — (Opposition 
laughter and Ministerial cheers) — appointed a Public 
Service Commission, having for its object, not the res- 
triction but the increase of the privileges and advantages 
of the natives of India as regards the higher appoint- 
ments in the public service. The object of this Commis- 
sion was to improve their position. And what is the 
result ? This provincial service, to which my hon. friend 
has made reference, was formed ; but instead of efcva- 
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ting the position of the natives it restricted and op- 
pressed them. (Hear, hear.) The natives of India had 
previously had access to over two hundred appoint- 
ments ; but after the introduction of this Provincial Ser- 
vice the natives were restricted to a certain number of 
lower class appointments in the Provincial Service. The 
appointments in the Provincial Service only amounted 
to about 180 as compared with 227 open to the natives 
before. That is the way the Public Service Ccftnmission 
performed their duty of extending the prospects of the 
natives. (Hear, hear.) Although we may disapprove 
of the Statutory Service, at any rate it had the one 
merit that it gave an opportunity to the natives to attain 
to the highest office. We prefer that the natives of India, 
like the men at home, should come in by the front door — 
by competition, but the Statutory Service opened a back 
door to them. Now the Provincial Service has closed 
even that back door, and let them in not to the higher 
Service but only to a small number of the lower appoint- 
ments. Anyone, therefore, who has considered these 
points will see that the principle laid down by Parlia- 
ment and the Crown has not been carried out with im- 
partiality — (hear, hear) — and that the recent arrange- 
ments instead of giving ample facilities have in point of 
fact reduced even the petty advantages which the natives 
had before in the share of the government of their own 
country. It has been said that a certain number of Eu- 
ropeans in the higher offices are necessary tothe Govern- 
ment of India. No Indian denies that : but they say, 
"Do not exclude the people of the country entirely." If 
a certain number of Europeans are required let arrange- 
ments be made accordingly. Perhaps it would be a good 
thing to have a certain maximum annual allotment for 
salaries to Europeans, all other offices beging given to the 
natives of the country. (Hear, hear.) I would appeal 
to this House and to this Liberal Government to enforce 
these great principles which have been laid down distinc- 
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tly in Acts of Parliament and in declarations of the 
Crown ; and not to trust to the Government of India, 
which is really a clique of officials whose interests are di- 
rectly adverse to the interests of those Indians who desire 
appointments. The Official bureaucracy is practically 
uncontrolled. This whole case is a warning in regard 
to permissive legislation. ( Hear, hear.,) We ought not 
to allow this permissive legislation. The Government 
of India *say, " Do not order us to do a definite thing, 
but trust us to do your wishes." This is the regular 
" Confidence trick." (Hear, hear, and laughter.,) We 
know that the great object of the bureaucracy in India 
is to evade and to avoid carrying out those orders. After 
being in the official clique at Simla the heads of that 
bureaucracy come here to Westminster and belong to 
the Indian Council which gives the whole tone and colour 
to the politics of the India Office. (Hear, hear.) My 
hon. friend the Under-Secretary becomes thus involun- 
tarily merely the mouthpiece of the official classes and 
of official interests. (Cheers.) 



APPOINTMENT OF A ROYAL 
COMMISSION 

Mr Dadabhai Naoroji had given notice that upon the motion 
to go into Committee on the India Budget he would move 
"That, in the opinion of this House, a Royal Commission should 
be appointed to enquire into the economic condition of the 
people of India and their ability to sustain the present cost of 
the Indian Government, and also to consider what financial 
relations should exist between India and this country" 
Sir William Wedderburn delivered the following impressive 
speech in support of the prayer of the Hon'ble member for Central 
Finsbury in the House of Commons on the 2\st September 1893. 

I desire to speak in support of the prayer of my hon. 
friend the member for Central Finsbury, for an indepen- 
dent enquiry into the condition of the people of India ; 
and I wish to bear personal testimony to the deplorable 
condition of the masses of that people. I wish to lay 
before this House some facts which I think will show 
that the cause of that deplorable condition is the system 
of official administration which now exists in India. 
(Hear, hear.) I do not wish to say anything against 
any individual or any class, but I am firmly convinced 
that this official system is the direct cause of the present 
condition of the people. Not only is it the cause, but I 
cannot see how it could be otherwise, because, practi- 
cally, we have now in India an administration in which 
the people have no voice at all in the management of 
their affairs. (Hear, hear.) We have an official class 
who have absolute authority ; who are practically un- 
controlled ; whose professional interests in many impor- 
tant respects are directly adverse to the interests of 
the great body of the people. I say that the people 
have no voice in the management of their own affairs, 
and practically there is no means of obtaining redress 
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when they are in official disfavour. And what do we 
ask ? We ask simply for independent enquiry in order 
to learn the true state, and in order to do justice. 
Some hon. members, I believe, will say that there is 
danger or inconvenience in such an enquiry, but I 
say the danger consists in the refusal to make such 
enquiry. (Cheers.) There is no people more loyal, more 
law-abiding, or more docile, than the people of India ; 
but the cyie thing which may drive them to despair is 
the fear that an enquiry into their grievances may be 
refused. (Hear, hear.) I would like to speak with regard 
to the condition of the masses of the people of India. 
I am glad to say that my hon. and gallant friend the 
member for Oxford (General Sir G. Chesney) admits 
that the condition of the agricultural population ot India 
is not at all satisfactory. That agricultural population 
includes about nine-tenths of the whole population of 
India. It is a peasantry not unlike the peasantry of 
Ireland, and the great part of India is in the condition 
which in Ireland is known as the congested districts. 
(Hear, hear.) In this inquiry I have great hopes of ob- 
taining the sympathy and support of the Nationalist 
members for Ireland. (Nationalist cheers.) They know 
what their own countrymen in similar conditions have? 
suffered. The iron has entered into their soul and 1 
think they will be very sympathetic to my hon. friend 
Mr. Naoroji in his endeavour to bring the case of his 
countrymen before this House. (Hear,*hcar.) He has 
worked very hard and grown grey in the service of 
his country, he speaks with difficulty in a foreign 
tongue, and I think this House will be very anxious 
to understand the case that he wishes to make out on 
behalf of his unfortunate countrymen. (Cheers.) It has 
been said by one hon. member that my friend is a for- 
eigner and a Parsee. I think the hon. member is a little 
mistaken when he says that the Parsees depend for their 
position upon the existence of the British Government. 
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They have been there for many hundred years, and it 
might as well be said that the Nationalist members are 
not representative of Ireland because perhaps their an- 
cestors went over with Strongbow. (Laughter and 
Hear, hear.) The Parsees have been nearly a thousand 
years established amongst the people of India and are 
to all intents and purposes true inhabitants of the country, 
but the value of what a man has to say should be valued 
not by his race but by the confidence which Jhe enjoys 
amongst the people and amongst his fellow countrymen. 
The hon. member for Finsbury enjoys the confidence of 
the great body of his fellow countrymen, and that has 
been expressed again and again in every way in which 
the people can express their opinions. (Hear, hear.) 
With regard to the question of class prejudice, I shall 
have something to say. If the official records are 
correct — and I have no reason to doubt them — it would 
appear, it has been stated, that one-fifth of the popula- 
tion are rarely able to enjoy more than one meal in the 
day. That means that one-fifth cf the population — say 
40,000,000 of people, as many as the whole population of 
these islands — go thrdugh their lives without having their 
hunger satisfied. What did the hon. member for Camber- 
well (Mr. Bayley) yesterday state what the average in- 
come of the native of India is ? That is not a very lajge 
income to tax, yet the taxation that is placed upon them 
is nearly twice in proportion to this the richest country 
in the world. And, to give an example, there is a terri- 
ble salt tax, which is at the rate of about two thousand 
per cent, the cost of production. That is a very cruel tax, 
because they are vegetarians, and the poor man must 
have his pinch of salt. Therefore thjs tax falls as a cruel 
one upon the very poorest class of the population. (Hear, 
hear.) I do not wish to trouble the House with figures, 
but I can speak from what I have seen with my own 
eyes of the condition of the great body of their peasantry. 
As a matter of fact, they live so completely on the very 
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verge of ruin that one failure of rain, one bad crop, is 
sufficient to cause widespread starvation. They have 
absolutely no savings ; they can save nothing because 
the greater part of the peasantry is hopelessly in debt. 
The consequence is that in one bad harvest they die, 
not in hundreds, not in thousands, nor tens of thousands, 
nor hundreds of thousands. In the famine of Bombay 
and Madras there were reported to have died 5,000,000 
of persons^ men, women, and children, industrious, fru- 
gal peasantry. I say that that fact proves that the peo- 
ple are in a most desperate condition ; and my belief is 
that the land has become exhausted, and that instead 
of things getting better they are going from bad to 
worse. I say that that condition of things is directly 
produced by the system of government by officials in 
India. My hon. and gallant iriend (Sir G. Chesney) re- 
ferred to me personally in a very flattering way, and I 
will not enter into any reference of the personal views I 
take because I consider that unimportant. But I would 
only say that I have the honour of the service as much 
at heart as anyone, and I may say that since the begin- 
ning of the century my family hav# served the Queen in 
India, and my wish is not to say a word against the ser- 
vice but to place it in the proper position : they are not 
to be the masters and tyrants of the public, but to be 
the servants of the public, and work for their interests. 
(Hear, hear.) Therefore I do not wish to come forward 
to impeach the service or individuals. I say that our 
government in India is an administration through the 
officials, by the officials, and for the officials, and that in 
many important respects their professional interest is 
directly antagonistic to the interests of the great body 
of the people. It is high credit to them that in spite 
of this they have in a great measure worked with self- 
sacrifice for the good of the people. Yet, at the same 
time, I say that the system is a bad one which puts 
into antagonism such opposite interest. It is easy to 
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know how much their professional interests arc anta- 
gonistic to the welfare of the people. We know that 
in this country and elsewhere the great reforms we 
want for the people are peace, retrenchment, and re- 
form. That is the basis for the welfare of the people. 
Now, with regard to the great official and military ser- 
vice, their professional interests are directly antagonistic 
to all three. {" No, No" and Hear, hear.) The greatest 
military longing is for active service. We do *ot blame 
the army for desiring to distinguish themselves, but I 
do not think it will be denied that the interests of the 
army are opposed to peace. ("No, no") At any rate 
their aim is to distinguish themselves in every possible 
way. Then there come the departments. How can 
they be expected to regard with favour reforms which 
mean the destruction of themselves. With regard to 
reform, how can we expect them to take the initiative 
in acts of reform which mean putting a limit and con- 
trol on their own arbitrary powers ? Reform also means, 
as my friend the hon. member for Finsbury {Mr. Nao- 
roji) has said, more power for the people of the country. 
And the employment for high objects of the people of 
the country is directly opposed to the ruling classes, 
who naturally wish to keep those appointments for 
ihemselves. I admit a great deal has been done in tne 
way of giving employment to the people of India, and 
so far it is creditable that it has been done ; but the 
interest of the dominant class is adverse to those over 
whom they rule. We know perfectly well that in this 
country the experience in this House of the last few 
days would show how difficult it is for this Hou^e of 
Commons, sitting in London, to control the great spend- 
ing departments of this country, to prevent extrava- 
gance, and to prevent waste. But here the taxpayer is 
(he master, and yet the taxpayer as master acting 
through the House finds it very difficult to contra) 
waste and ' extravagance. What is to be exptctt 
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when the condition of affairs is exactly reversed, when 
instead of the taxpayer being the master it is the tax- 
consumer who is to be the master? He settles how 
much is to be paid, he fixes practically his own salary ; 
and what is to be expected when he is absolute and un- 
controlled master, when the only duty of the tax-payer 
is to pay his taxes — what can you expect as regards 
anything like a reasonable admiration of public affairs ? 
We can see what the result is. I trouble the House 
with one single figure with regard to that, namely, the 
increase in the civil and miltary expenditure of India 
during the last ten years. During the last ten years 
the civil and military expenditure of India has increased 
by £10,000,000, while the civil and military expendi- 
ture of this couutry has increased £2,500,000. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer signified 

dissent at these figures. 

Sir Wm. WEDDERBURN : The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer shakes his head. Perhaps he will kindly tell 
me what the figure is if it is not ;£ 10,000,000. Accord- 
ing to the figures as far as my linjjted capacity of exa- 
mining figures goes, making a comparison of the same 
class of expenditure I make out the Indian expenditure 
has increased by four times what the British expendi- 
ture has increased. If I am asked why is that increase, 
the answer is an easy one, namely, because in the case 
of the British Exchequer we are spending our own 
money, and in the case of the Indian Exchequer we 
are spending somebody else's money. I do not know 
any other reason why the expenditure has mounted up 
in the degree it has done. Then, Mr. Speaker, I say 
that the whole class of officials are not so impartial in 
these great questions that the public and the House 
should leave to them absolute and uncontrolled manage- 
ment of the finances of India. As a matter of fact wc 
know that these affairs are of a very urgent character. 
We know the Government are told that unless a ccr- 
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tain remedy — what 1 would call a quack remedy for 
closing mints — unless that remedy is adopted there will 
be very great difficulty for paying current expenses. That 
remedy has been adopted ; and even in that remedy 
there is a taint of the selfishness which I deprecate 
so much from the ruling powers, namely that its direct 
effect is to raise the exchange and the value of the rupee, 
and in that direction the personal and pecuniary interest 
of every official in India is more or less involyed. I do 
not wish to lay great stress on that matter, but I wish 
to say that the Government of India is in very great 
straits. The people are taxed up to the utmost limit 
that the people can bear taxation, they do not know 
where to turn, and I say that under these conditions it is 
the absolute duty of this House to cause independent in- 
quiry to be made by those whom they trust. I do not ask- 
the House to take our statements for gospel. I say I have 
seen pretty well the inner workings of the Government 
and I approve of them. As far as the voice of a single 
individual will go, I ask for an inquiry. I say that if 
reasonable inquiry were made that it would establish en- 
tirely the points we now ask to be inquired into. I now 
return just for a moment to the question of the official 
Government of India. It is not only that the officials 
generally have interests adverse to the people of Indja, 
but that the Government does not rest with the rank 
and file at all ; it rests with cliques, with official cliques 
at headquarters ; they are the people who are the real 
authority in India, those who hold the very high posi- 
tion at the head of very great departments. My proposi- 
tion is that it is impossible for anyone in the Govern- 
ment service out in India to reach these high positions if 
they hold independent convictions, if they are not will- 
ing to tell unpleasant truths to the authorities, there is 
not the least chance of their ever reaching those high 
positions. I take an illustration that will make f 
clear to everyone. We have Viceroys ol very diff 
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complexions. At one time it is a Viceroy like Lord 
Lytton, whose high ability commends itself to gentlemen 
opposite. At another time we have a Viceroy like the 
Marquess of Ripon, who recommends himself to per- 
sons on this side of the House. It is quite evident that 
any man in the Government service who holds a calm 
conviction either in favour of Lord Ripon's policy or 
against it, could only expect promotion when the party 
was in pQwer which he approved of, therefore the one 
side would get a step when Lord Ripon was in power, 
and the other side would get a step when the other 
side was in power. But the gentleman who carries out 
orders of any sort gets two steps to one by the other 
man, the men who walk up the ladder of promotion two 
steps at a time are the gentlemen who are not weighted 
with those painful convictions which force them to tell 
Governments unpleasant truths. But those men who 
get up can prophecy smooth things, and are considered 
right men for ministers and things of that sort. It al- 
ways reminds me of a great historical character, Doee 
the Edomite. The king of Israel told his servants, to 
slay the priests, and when his Servants refused, Doeg 
came forward and slaughtered them very readily. He 
is the man to get rapid promotion without any seniority 
o[ service. (Hear, hear, and laughter). Therefore the 
Government of India is really the Government of a clique. 
How are they to be controlled ? It is said they are to be 
controlled from the India Office, but I say that control 
absolutely fallacious, because it consists of Her Majesty s 
Secretary of State — who perhaps is in office for si* 
r nths — surrounded by twelve or fifteen members of 
.Mt very clique against whom the complaints are made. 
It is said that when a good American dies he goes to 
Paris, and when a good official dies he goes to the In- 
dia Council, and there he sits. (Hear, hear, and laugh- 
ter.) It is quite impossible that they should get the 
energy ; and I say that in some cases their is practically 
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no redress for any wrong that may be done or any 
wrong that it may be thought is about to be committed.. 
The stereotyped answer which we get to questions in 
the House about matters the details of which are per- 
haps buried in the India Office, is always that " the 
Secretary of State sees no reason to interfere." 
That is the stereotyped answer, and nobody can get 
redress if treated unjustly in India. My gallant friend 
who has just left the House challenged me to* mention 
any case in which the party which I favour — what is 
called the International Congress party — had brought 
forward and promoted any practical scheme for the good 
of the people. He challenged me to state that. We ap- 
prove of the Indian National Congress because it is the 
best expression that can at present be given of the pub- 
lic opinion of India. If anyone will suggest a better 
way of getting at the public opinion of India we shall be 
very glad to adopt it. The members of the Congress 
are all collected in open meeting ; they are sent there 
from long distance ; they assemble there in debate 
and discussion, and resolutions passed, which are circu- 
lated among the members of this House. I think that 
my hon. friend hardly gave a fair description of the 
nature of the results attained there. But I will give an 
instance. As has been said, the Indian cultivator is in 
a desperate condition of poverty and debt. The reason 
that he has fallen into this state of debt to the Indian 
money-lender is on account of the extreme severity with 
which the revenue is levied on the Indian cultivator. 
The other reason is because there have been established 
civil courts which force them into the power of the 
money-lenders, so that they are practically made insol- 
vents. That is a state of thing of a most serious kind. 
The peasantry are being sold up by the money-lenders 
all over the countries, and are being divorced from the 
land.. Those who think with me devised this remedy, 
that there should be a composition between these people 
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and the money-lenders, and that there should be estab- 
lished agricultural banks, such as we find in every coun- 
try where there are peasant interest, in order to furnish 
a fund at reasonable rates of interest, and so help them 
out of their difficulty. This is a scheme which was 
accepted by both the natives and the money-lenders. 
It was approved by the Government of Bombay. It 
was accepted by the Government of India, and Lord 
Cromer, who was then Financial Minister, was willing 
to advance funds necessary to start this composition. 
The Government of India wrote home to the India 
Office, recommending that a very small experiment 
should be tried in one or two villages, so that the practi- 
cal outcome of the scheme might be witnessed. If we 
could have found out a way of making one village 
prosperous and contented, we had the clue to making 
the whole of India prosperous and contented. (Hear, 
hear.) Well, sir, it is very difficult for any person to 
understand why such an experiment, approved of by 
all classes of people, approved by the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, and othea public bodies. I say- 
it is almost incredible that anybody should be found to 
object to such an experiment being tried. We have 
been working at this matter for ten years. We had 
Government assent to carry it out But when this* 
scheme entered the portals of the India Office it never 
left them alive. It was stabbed in the dark, and to 
this day I do not know why the Government of India, 
the Viceroy and Council were forbidden to try this 
limited experiment, by which we might have found 
the means of restoring prosperity to India. Now, as 
regards the inquiry, I can only urge that it is much 
needed. I affirm that every good thing done for the 
people of India has arisen out of an inquiry in this 
House for reform ; every kind of progress accepted and 
carried into effect in India has been under the direct 
orders this House has given in opposition to tho->e of 
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the officials: What we ask is that the orders given by 
this House should be carried out, and above all things 
that a Commission should inquire whether those orders 
have been carried out. If they have not, then steps 
should be taken to put them in force. I say, sir, that 
it is the duty of this House and the country to do this. 
It would be our duty, even ii it meant a loss to this 
country. But so far from there being a loss to the 
country, there would be an enormous gaiix As my 
friend (Mr. Naoroji) has pointed out, the whole of India 
comes to only about a couple of shillings a head per 
year. With reasonable prosperity, if India took, say, 
only £1 per head of our goods, it would amount, as 
has been pointed out, to as much as the whole trade 
we have with the world. Therefore, if these steps are 
taken, I say that this inquiry is the only means by 
which they can be accomplished. It is the duty of this 
House to order the Commission, and it would be bene- 
ficial to the people of India, and to the people of this 
country. (Cheers.) 



THE EAST INDIA LOAN BILL 

The following- short but vigorous speech was delivered by Sir: 
William Wedderburn on the 13th December 1893 in the House 
of Commons in connection with the debate on the Mast India 
Loan Bill. 

I very»much regret that my hon. friend the member 
for Central Finsbury (Mr. Naoroji) is not present on this 
occasion.. The hon. and gallant member who has just 
spoken once disputed his claim to be the representative 
of the Indian people. But I think the reception now 
given to Mr. Naoroji throughout the length and breadth 
of India will relieve any doubt he has on that point. In 
his absence I will venture to say a word on behalf of the 
unfortunate and unrepresented Indian taxpayer, who, 
after all, is the person chiefly interested in this matter. 
I will appeal to Her Majesty's Government that if they 
are going to make this great leap, they should make it, 
as little as possible, in the dark, and they should grant 
an impartial inquiry into the financial conditions of India 
before embarking upon a fresh loan in gold. It is a good 
constitutional maxim that there should be redress of 
grievances before granting supplies. When we have asked 
for a redress of Indian grievances we have had a refusal 
even to inquire what the grievances of India are. Unfor- 
tunately, it is only on the occasion of a loan being wan- 
ted that there is any opportunity of attempting to refuse 
supplies, because as we all know, the Indian Budget is a 
mere farce. It is merely registering the decision already 
come to by the Indian Government. Therefore an 
opportunity like this is the only one on which I can 
appeal to the House that there should be a thoroughly 
impartial inquiry. I think there are at present very 
special reasons for such an enquiry. In creating a fresh 
liability in gold we are increasing the weight of that 
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millstone which already hangs about the neck of the 
Indian taxpayer. (Cheers.) We know that in order to 
deal with the difficulty of paying the interest on the gold 
debt the Government recently have taken the very 
exceptional measure of closing the Indian mints. With- 
out passing any opinion on the wisdom of that measure, 
I will only say it has convulsed the whole financial 
world. . Therefore to increase the liability in gold is a 
very serious action indeed (Hear, hear.) I» order to 
justify an action of this sort I think we should have very 
great confidence in the wisdom of the Indian adminis- 
tration. For one, I will say that I have not that confi- 
dence. Let us look at what has been done up to the 
present time. What is the Indian administration doing 
in matters of economy ? They have just added six lacs 
of rupees to the grant of Afghanistan — throwing money 
only into a quicksand. Another financial measure has 
been to give a very large amount as compensation to the 
Services. That means that the richest class in India is 
to be compensated at the cost of the poorest class. Now 
besides all this the great millstone is to be increased in 
weieht It seems to me the Indian administration is 
very much in the position of the directors of a company 
which is in a most embarrassed condition. They come 
to the shareholders and the only accounts they have *to 
show is that they propose to increase the directors' fees, 
and go to the Jews in order to get capital to meet cur- 
rent expenditure. Under these circumstances it is very 
necessary that great caution should be exercised in 
dealing with this case. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer says that this is a temporary measure. Sir, I think 
that is what all spendthrifts say ; they always say their 
borrowing is a temporary measure, but it always be- 
comes a permanent debt, and is added to the previous 
debts. I don't believe at all in these financial expedi- 
ents. When a man has exceeded his income, the only 
real financial expedient is to reduce his expendi- 
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ture. That is what we wish to be done. But in order 
to do this, it is necessary that there should be a pro- 
per inquiry, and it should be seen in what direction 
that expenditure can be reduced. I therefore appeal 
very strongly, both to the Government and to the House 
at this critical juncture, for the Indian taxpayer to grant 
an impartial inquiry. I think no authority managing the 
affairs of a people is entitled to take up the position of 
assumingjthat an inquiry is any reflection on their inte- 
grity or honesty. The shareholders are entitled to know 
what the directors are doing. The shareholders in this 
great Indian Empire are the British people and the 
Indian people, and they are entitled to know the exact 
state of their finances before any such step is taken as 
proposed. (Cheers.)* 

*Sir W. Weddcrbufn hit the nail on the head when he said that 
the Government of India is like the directors of an embarrassed com- 
pany who go to their share-holders with a proposal to increase the 
directors' fees, and borrow money from the Jews to meet current ex- 
penditure. Time was when redress of grievances preceded the g^rant 
of supplies, but so far is this rule from being applicable to India 
that the bare mention of financial inquiry is resented as an insult 
to the geniuses who, at a time of severe financial pressure, have 
made a wholesale and permanent addition to official salaries and to 
that dubious expenditure, the grant to Afghanistan. It is hig-h 
time that searching inquiry into the financial condition of India was 
made, and a check put upon the spendthrifts career. — India^ Janu- 
ary ist } /<?94. 



PARLIAMENTARY ENQUIRY INTO INDIAN 

AFFAIRS. 

On the motion to go into Committee on the East Indian Revenue 
Accounts, Mr. Samuel Smith moved as an amendment "That in 
the opinion of this House, a fall and independent Parliamen- 
tary inquiry should take place into the condition and wants of 
the Indian people, and their ability to hear their existing finan- 
cial burdens; the nature of the revenue system and the possibility 
of reduction in the expenditure ; also the financial relation bet- 
ween India and the United Kingdom, and generally the system 
of Government in India" Sir William Wedderburn in sup- 
porting the above amendment spoke as follows in the House of 
Commons on the \4th August 1894. 

When I feel compelled to bring forward any Indian 
grievance, I sometimes wonder whether the people 
of India are worse off when the Tories are in 
power or when the Liberals are in office, because 
under neither condition is there any proper and effective 
control exercised over the officials of India. As the 
House is aware the people of India have practically no 
voice in the management of their own affairs. The Gov- 
ernment of India is a Government of officials by officials 
for officials, and the policy which is carried out is 
practically dictated by a small clique at Simla, represen- 
ting the civil and military classes, whose views are in 
favour of aggression abroad and repression at home. 
Under these circumstances the people of India have 
frequently to appeal to this House and to the Govern- 
ment at home in order to get a redress of grievances. 
When the Tory party are in power they support the 
privileged officials. They have a kindly feeling tow- 
ards what is called a spirited foreign policy, such as 
has taken our forces to Afghanistan on more than one 
disastrous occasion, and has taken us to Burma and 
caused a very great difficulty in our present Indian 
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finance. They have also a regard for the privileges to 
which the official class of India clings. But, on the 
other hand, while the Tories are in power we have the 
great advantage that when such a policy is being fol- 
lowed it is denounced by the great and wise and emi- 
nent men who sit on the front bench on the other side. 
Unfortunately when the Liberals come into power, and 
there arises a hope that different principles will be 
applied Jo the management of Indian affairs, those 
voices of denunciation are hushed, and the Liberal 
Secretary of State then speaks with the voice of the 
India Office, and with a feeling of trust in the officials 
rather than of trust in the people of India. I recognise 
that the position of the Secretary of State is a very 
difficult one, because he is surrounded by an India 
Council, which is chiefly composed of those very 
officials who, in Simla, have carried out the policy of 
which I complain. After they have carried out their 
sweet will in India they come here to Whitehall and 
sit as advisers of the Secretary of State for India. 
These gentlemen are extremely able men, but they have 
this defect, that they are the very*people who have car- 
ried out these measures of which the people of India 
are complaining. Very hard things have been said of 
them. I will not go back to Edmund Burke and the 
other great names who have interested themselves in 
former times in Indian matters, but I will quote the 
words with regard to them of a great political leader, 
whose words I am sure will carry weight with hon. 
gentlemen on the other side of the House. That great 
leader said that men brought up in the military or civil 
service of India might be gifted with great intelligence 
and possessed of great knowledge, but, born as they had 
been in the abuses of the system, they were not sen- 
sible of such abuses, and with such men exercising 
supreme authority you could not feel sure that you 
would get the redress that English protection ought to 
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secure. These are not the words of a fanatic or an 
agitator but of Mr. Disraeli in the great debate in 1878. 
Therefore I say that the Secretary of State is in a very 
difficult position. I have the highest respect for the 
right hon. gentleman — for his great ability and his great 
experience — who now occupies that position ; but it is 
impossible that he should not take a view coloured by 
his surroundings. It is not only the members of the 
India Council, but most of the London Press, are more 
or less influenced by the people who have retired from 
the Service of India, and who will support that view, 
and also those views are very strongly supported by the 
majority of the retired Indian officials who are now sit- 
ting in this House. The gist of our complaint, then, 
is this, that there is no adequate machinery at present 
for redressing the grievances of the people of India. In 
a government like that in India, which is absolutely 
despotic, many cases may be decided rightly. But 
in those cases in which the people are dissatisfied — 
whether as a class or as individuals — they have to ap- 
peal against a decision in India, and they feel it a great 
injustice that the Court of Appeal should be practically 
made up of the very officials of whose acts they are 
complaining. If we cannot get a hearing for our 
grievances it is owing, no doubt, to the pressure on the 
time of the House. And if we cannot get a hearing it 
appears to me an eminently reasonable proposal of my 
hon. friend the member for Flintshire, supported by the 
hon. member for Finsbury, that the House should ap- 
point a Parliamentary Committee to inquire into the 
facts, and ascertain whether our view of the case, which 
is so very different from that of those who have spoken 
on the other side, is correct. I should just like to say 
a few words with reference to the position of this House 
with regard to the Government of India in India and 
also the Government of India in this country. I am 
brought to do this on account of the well known speech 
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which the late Viceroy made before leaving Calcutta, 
and to which I gave notice that I would call the atten- 
tion of the House. The purport of the speech of Lord 
Lansdowne was that the great danger to India lay in 
the tendency to transfer power from the Indian Govern- 
• ment to the British Parliament. This sentiment has 
obtained the approval of certain hon. members, and it 
therefore makes it necessary that I should say a few 
words vfith regard to it. In the first place, it seems to 
me a curious thing that any Viceroy or any one under 
the Crown, should talk about the transfer of power from 
the Indian Government to the British Parliament. Sure- 
ly the power lies with the British Parliament already. 
What does the Viceroy mean by talking of transferring 
power from the Indian Government to the British Par- 
liament ? I say that it is only with Parliament and the 
Crown that any power lies. Then he spoke of irrespon- 
sible persons interfering in Indian affairs. Who are 
the irresponsible persons ? Is it members of this House ? 
I say they are people who are responsible to their con- 
stituents. The irresponsible people sit in another House 
altogether. Again, Lord Lansdowne said that the Gov- 
ernment is marred by the upsetting of the policy of a 
body of experts by another body, that is to say by the 
House of Commons. I never heard before that the 
policy of the British Empire was decided at Calcutta 
or by any experts employed under the Crown. The 
policy with regard to India is settled by Parliament and 
the Crown, and the idea of Parliament upsetting a policy 
of their own servants seems to me quite grotesque. 
Finally, Lord Lansdowne said that this House was 
swayed by emotion and sentiment. By that I under- 
stand he meant that it was accessible to the dictates of 
justice and humanity. These are some of the observa- 
tions which naturally occur to one in looking at this 
speech, which I am sorry to say obtained approval in the 
other House. It also appears to me important to refer 
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to this because there is doubtless a certain amount of 
truth underlying what Lord Lansdowne said, though 
what he said was said unbecomingly, and on a most un- 
becoming occasion in Calcutta. I grant that India 
should be governed mainly in India, but that is subject 
to the special conditions that Indian public opinion should 
be heard and considered, and that the administration 
shall be in strict accordance with the policy laid down by 
Parliament and the Crown. The different functions the 
House of Commons should exercise, and the India Office 
in London and the Government in Calcutta should exer- 
cise, were well stated by Mr. Roebuck in a very notable 
speech in the great debate of 1887. Mr. Roebuck said 
that it was necessary to draw a distinction between the 
Government of India in India and the Government of 
India in England, that a clear distinction must be recog- 
nised between the two in all the arrangements for the 
government of that country. First they had to arrange 
the machinery in England, which would bring to bear 
upon the actual governors of India the opinion of the 
Parliament and people of England, and make them rea- 
lise their responsibility to that opinion ; and, secondly, 
they had to constitute the Government in India which 
should carry out their plans when they had been matured 
in England. And then Mr. Roebuck added that for tfie 
first operation they did not require a knowledge of the 
people of India, a knowledge of the general principles 
of human nature being all that was required. The peo- 
ple of India have, and they know that they have, a most 
valuable protection in the common sense, humanity, and 
knowledge of business possessed by the public men who 
sit in the House of Commons, though these men may 
have no special acquaintance with India at all. Parlia- 
ment has to lay down the principles according to which 
India is to be governed. The Government of India 
should administer India in accordance with these princi- 
ples, and the Secretary of State for India should see that 
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they do so. These are the functions which appear quite 
clear,and if members do appear sometimes to be irrespon- 
sible in their criticisms, and sometimes to take up what 
appear to be small matter of detail, it is solely for this 
reason — because the people of India have no reasonable 
voice in the original administration of affairs in India, 
and because we do not consider that thelndiaOffice acts 
as an impartial court of appeal to redress the grievances 
when they are brought before them. I entirely go with 
those who would not interfere with the Indian Govern- 
ment so long as it is in harmony with the wishes of the 
people there, and as long as it carries out the general 
principles established in this country. I quite realise the 
danger which arises if the central body is brought either 
to the India Office or to this House. I should like to 
say a few words — not in any detail, because I know that 
the right hon. gentleman the Secretary -.of State is going 
to speak upon the subject, and I do not want to limit 
the time he will have at his disposal — as regards the 
question of the redress of grievances. There were a 
number of important points referred to with regard to 
the Famine Insurance Fund, and I feel bound to say one 
or two words regarding that. Our complaint with refe- 
rence to the Famine Insurance Fund was this — and my 
Ifon, and learned friend the member for Hackney for- 
got to mention one very important factor in the ques- 
tion — that the Famine Insurance Fund, call it what you 
like, was formed mainly from theproceedsof a special tax 
imposed in order to construct that fund, and the excuse 
for levying this tax at the time was that the funds were 
solely and exclusively to be used as a famine insurance. 
When the people of India, knowing from sad experience 
the difficulty of obtaining fulfilment of such pledges, 
came to Lord Lytton and begged that the money should 
be paid into a special fund, and expressed doubt that 
it might not always be maintained for that purpose 
Lord Lytton rebuked them severely, saying that mere 
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suspicion of this was a calumny. But this is the very 
thing which the Government of India has now done, and 
which I am afraid a Liberal Government is going to 
confirm. In a table which has been referred to, and 
which, I believe, the hon. and learned gentleman has seen, 
the actual proceeds of those taxes are shown, and I 
think I am right in saying that last year those taxes 
produced more than 1,500,000 tens of rupees. And for 
what purpose has this Fund been used ? To give com- 
pensation for exchange to the European Services, and 
this in a very reckless way. Compensation has been 
granted without any discrimination. The man who took 
service when the rupee was worth 2s. may be entitled to 
something, but not the man who has taken service when 
it is worth is. id. But the scheme equally benefits the 
man who has joined the Service to-day and the man who 
joined twenty years ago. I say that it is a most reck- 
less mode of procedure, and by it you have defeated the 
operation of the natural law which would have tended to 
the economical employment of the people of the country 
in the services of the Government, because although a 
rupee is only worth is/id. here, equally good service for 
the rupee can be got in India as before/ When we ask 
for this inquiry, we are only asking for what the wisdom 
of our ancestors found to be beneficial in former timei. 
There has been no inquiry which has not got rid of a 
good many undesirable things. The inquiry of 1833 got 
rid of the great trade monopoly, and that of 1853 struck 
a great blow at jobbery. There will be no danger in ' 
granting such an inquiry. The danger arises from refu- 
sing it, and from neglecting to hear and redress the 
reasonable grievances of the people. (Hear, hear.) 
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THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

Promise laving been made by the Secretary of State for India to 
appoint at the commencement of the next session a Select Com- 
mittee to enquire into the financial expenditure of the Indian 
revenues, both in England and in India, Mr. Smmuel Smith 
withdrew his motion referred to in the last speech and the 
former thereupon moved the House to go through the Indian 
Budget. The discussion on it took place on the 11th August 
1894 and Sir. William who took a prominent part m the debate- 
thus spoke : — 

I desire to thank my right hon. friend the Secretary 
of State for having granted a Parliamentary Committee 
of Inquiry. It is not all that has been asked for, but it 
is a step in the right direction, and considering his high 
reputation as a financier, it seems appropriate that the 
first step should be a financial one. I trust that the 
Committee will be made so strong, both in numbers and 
in the selection of members, and that the reference will 
be so comprehensive, that real benefit will accrue to 
India. I fear, however, that the tone of the speech just 
delivered by the Secretary of State will cause profound 
(disappointment in India. It appears to me that my 
right hon. friend has abandoned the judicial attitude 
which the Secretary of State should maintain, and has 
constituted himself the spokesman and apologist of the 
official views of which we complain. We all know that 
there are two sides to these questions. There is the 
view taken by the people of India, and there is the 
official Anglo-Indian view. The case for the officials was 
put before the Secretary of State by the India Office, 
and by the London press, and by official representatives 
on the other side of the House. But what chance had 
the people of India of getting a hearing? Responsible 
public associations in India have forcibly stated their 
case, which is diametrically opposed to the official case, 
and I have made a detailed representation to the Secre- 
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tary of State upon the subject. I am glad to say that 
repiesentation has received no small support from mem- 
bers of this House. But in his speech the right hon. 
gentleman has not deigned even to notice that represent 
tation or the facts, figures, and arguments which it 
contained. Listening tQ the speech, no one would have 
guessed that the Secretary of State had before him any 
case at all for the people of India. The right hon. 
gentleman's speeches were pure official optimism. He 
merely stated the official case, and blessed it altogether. 
My right hon. friend has complained that I called him 
the tool of the India Council. I do not think I used 
that word. But I desire to explain that I did not regard 
my right hon. friend as a willing tool, but as an uncon- 
scious victim of his surroundings in the India Office, a 
sufferer from the bad political atmosphere in which his 
work was carried on. We often read how a stout wor- 
king man, being lowered into an old disused well, is 
overcome by the fumes of carbonic acid gas. And the 
same sort of thing happens to every Liberal Secretary 
of State whom we send to the India Office. My right 
hon. friend is quite unconscious of this, but this uncons- 
ciousness is the most dangerous part of the whole busi- 
ness. I believe that scientific men have invented an 
instrument which will test the air and give warning in 
such cases, and I think I can provide my hon. friend 
M'ith a similar safeguard. The test is to be found in the 
cheers that he receives in this House and in the quarter 
from which they proceed. During his two speeches the 
right hon. gentleman has received continuous cheers 
from the Tory benches, while silence reigned among his 
own supporters, and a Liberal Minister, instead of being 
gratified, should be warned that there must be some- 
thing radically wrong when he thus receives the enthusi- 
astic approval of his political opponents. Proceeding 
to notice points in the Financial Statement, the hon 
gentleman expressed his astonishment that the Seer 
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tary of State should declare that there was no Famine 
Insurance Fund, and that there had never been one. 
He did not know under what technical plea this state- 
ment could be justified. The fact was that special new 
taxes were imposed for the express purpose of famine 
insurance. To quote the words, of the Finance Minister, 
Sir John Strachey, the proceeds of these new taxes were 
to be expended for the purpose of proving what he 
called aft insurance against famine, and for no other 
purpose whatever. Was that not a Famine Insurance 
Fund ? Sir John Strachey called it a sacred trust, and 
if the proceeds of the taxes were not paid into a sepa- 
rate account in the name of trustees it was simply to 
avoid inconvenience in book-keeping. Being appealed 
to, the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, minuted to the following 
effect : " The sole justification for the increased taxa- 
tion which has just been imposed upon the people of 
India for the purpose of insuring this empire against the 
worst calamities of future famine, so far as an insurance 
can now be practically provided, is the pledge we have 
given that a sum not less than ,£1,500,000 sterling-, 
which exceeds the amount of the additional contribu- 
tions obtained from the people for this purpose shall be 
annually applied to it." The people, grown shy by sad 
experience, still doubted, and were severely rebuked 
by Lord Lytton. He again declared that the sole pur- 
pose of the additional taxation was to preserve from 
famine, and he said that to insinuate the contrary was 
to insinuate a calumny. What now was being done ? 
The special taxes were still being levied, producing 
annually about Rx. 1,750,000, and the Government pro- 
posed to apply these proceeds to increase official salaries. 
The right hon. gentleman might call these transactions 
by such technical name as he liked, but the people of 
India considered that a distinct pledge had been broken, 
and that a great injustice had been done. I desire (con- 
tinued Sir W. Wedderburn) now to notice one or two 
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points in the financial statement. Mr. Westland, as Fin- 
ance Minister, had declared that exchange, and ex- 
change only, was the cause of the present deficit, and 
the Secretary of State appears to endorse this view; also 
Mr. Westland maintained that the increased cost of ex- 
change exceeded the increase of net revenue. I venture 
to differ entirely from both these conclusions. To ascer- 
tain the facts I have taken a period of ten years, dating 
back to the happy time when Lord Ripon and Sir Eve- 
lyn Baring (now Lord Cromer) were in charge of the 
finances, when there was a balance to the good, and 
when taxes were remitted. Comparing that time with 
the present, it appears that increased annual cost of ex- 
change is now about Rx. 6,000,000, whereas the increased 
net revenue is Rx.8,500,090, showing an excess of Rx. 
2,500,000. Or taking the aggregate of ten years the total 
excess is Rx. 1 8, 500,000, so that the expansion of the 
revenue is enough to pay for the cost of exchange twice 
over. The real cause of the financial difficulty is the 
excessive unreproductive expenditure upon the Military 
and Civil Service. In all other departments, including 
those most beneficial to the people the reductions have 
been very large. As compared with ten years ago, the 
saving amounts to 4,644,683, which exceeds the cost in 
exchange for those departments by Rx. 873,602. Qn 
the other hand, instead of reductions, the Military and 
Civil Services cost Rx.8,854,340 a year more than they 
did ten years ago, and this, together with Rx.3,322,786, 
the exchange connected with those services, came to the 
great total of Rx.12,117,132, which swallowed up the 
surplus inherited from Lord Ripon, Rx,722,622, the 
whole increase of net revenue Rx.9,604,871, and the 
savings in other departments Rx. 873,602, and in addi- 
tion produced a deficit of Rx.976,637. All these figures 
have, on behalf of the people of India, been carefully 
placed before the right hon. gentleman the Secretary o r 
State, but as already observed, he has not considered 
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necessary even to refer to those contentions in the state- 
ment he has just laid before the Committee. Another 
point to which I take strong exception in the right hon. 
gentleman's speech is his statement that land revenue in 
India is- not a tax upon the people, but only a share of 
the rent. That is no doubt the theory, but the practice 
is very different. I would beg to commend to my right 
hon. friend the perusal of certain Minutes recorded in 
the India Council, which he will find at p. 134 of Ap- 
pendix I. of the Famine Commission Report. These 
Minutes relate to a proposal of Lord Hobart to stop all 
enhancements of the land revenue in the Madras Presi- 
dency. It there appears that the instruction of Sir 
Charles Wood was that the land revenue should not 
exceed one half of the free rent. But it is admitted that 
this was a "mere paper instruction." Sir Bartle Frere, 
than whom there was not a better practical authority 
on this point, stated that the State demand rarely if 
ever fulfilled the requirements of the India Office instruc- 
tion, and that with the exception of a very few locali- 
ties, infinitesimally small, a true land tax was practical- 
ly unknown. As regards the Bombay Presidency, he 
said that the assessment came under three classes. First, 
a Land Tax fixed more or less arbitrarily ; second, a full 
rent leaving nothing to the cultivator but the wages of 
his labour and the interest on his capital ; and, third, 
a rent and something more trenching on the wages of 
labour or the profits of capital. To those three classes 
Sir Louis Mallet added yet another, where the land 
yielded no rent at all, and the assessment was taken 
wholly from that portion of the crop which represented 
the wages of labour. When my right hon. friend has 
leisure to read the Famine Commission Report, the Re- 
port of the Deccan Ryots Commission, and the Debates 
in Council regarding the Deccan Agriculturists' Relief 
Act, he will doubtless modify very materially his views 
regarding the Indian cultivator's burdens and condition. 
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The right hon. gentleman has said that the cultivators 
improvements are not taxed. How does he account 
for the enhancements in the Panwel taluka, which have 
been brought to his notice by a question in the House ? 
An instance has been given where a cultivator's assess- 
ment has been raised from 4 rupees to 45 rupees. Was 
the difference the increase in the value of the land apart 
from the cultivator's industry ? I will give the right hon. 
gentleman a clue which he might follow up. • Let him 
inquire what "Pot-Kharab" means in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, and he will find that these enhancements are 
upon reclamations and improvements within the culti- 
vator's holdings which he was encouraged to make 
by the promise that they would not be taxed. The 
right hon. gentleman was very indignant because 
the member for Flintshire said that there was cor- 
ruption among the Settlement officers, but if he will 
inquire he will find that one main excuse for these en- 
hancements was the alleged frauds on the part of the 
officials who made the original settlements. The objec- 
tion taken to the military expenditure is one of poli- 
cy more than account. I, in agreement with the right 
hon. gentleman the member for the Forest of Dean, do 
not grudge money for the true defence and safety of 
India. But what I object to is the policy of aggression 
upon our weaker neighbours, a policy equally unjust 
and dangerous. India is surrounded by a frontier of 
sterile mountainous regions, inhabited by wild tribes. 
This constitutes a natural rampart, like a thorny hedge, 
and it is perfect folly either to penetrate into that hedge 
or to destroy it. This policy of aggression was foreseen 
and denounced in the Viceroy's Council by Mr. Ilbeft 
and Sir Auckland Colvin when the first great addition 
of 30,000 men was made to our army with reference to 
the attack on Burma. These gentlemen said this in- 
creased force would be used for purposes of aggression 
atid not of defence, and this prophecy has come true. 
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For purposes of defence in India, an efficient regular 
force was no doubt required, but the true safety of the 
country depended upon this force being backed by a full 
treasury and a contented people. Another important 
question is the fair distribution of the military burden 
between India and Great Britain. The conquest of 
Upper Burma was undertaken purely for supposed Im- 
perial interests, and it is a burning shame that the whole 
expense .has been placed upon the Indian taxpayer, 
who was entirely opposed to the whole operation. Du- 
ring the past eight years a charge of some ;£i2,5oo'ooo 
has fallen upon India on account of Upper Burma, and 
it appears likely that this charge will continue at the 
rate of about ;£ 1,500,000 annually. With such treat- 
ment, is it to be wondered at that India is in financial 
difficulty? Among the remedies now required, one of 
the most important is a fair distribution of military ex- 
penditure between India and this country. Then there 
seems no good reason why the Military and Civil expen- 
diture should not be brought to the figure it stood at in 
1884-5 during the happy time of Lord Ripon. The 
compensation to the Services should be suspended until 
the finances can afford this indulgence. And as regards 
the future, care and economy would be insured if only 
£5 of the salary of the Secretary of State for India was 
put upon the Imperial Estimates. What did Mr. Dis- 
raeli say on this point? "Have the people of England 
ever cared one jot about Indian reform ? No, they have 
not, and for this very simple reason — that the people of 
England do not pay for India; because so long as 
Indian finance is separated from English finance, and so 
long as the people of England do pay in consequence of 
misgovernment in India, so long, depend upon it, they 
will not care for Indian reform. This was a formidable in- 
dictment against our national honesty and unselfishness. 
I trust my right hon. friend will do his best to convince 
the people of India that their welfare is his first object 



FINANCIAL RELATION BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

Mb. Dadabhai Naoroji moved the following amendment to the 
Address in the House of Commons on the 12th February 1895. 

"And we humbly pray that your Majesty will be graciously pleased 
to direct your Majesty's Ministers to so adjust the financial 
relations between the United Kingdom and British India with 
regard to all the expenditures incurred in the employment of 
Europeans in the British Indian Services, Civil and Military, in 
this country and in India, that some fair and adequate portion 
of such expenditure should be borne by the British Exchequer 
in proportion to the pecuniary and political benefits accruing to 
the United Kingdom from your Gracious Majesty's sway over 
India i and that thv British Treasury should sustain a fair 
and equitable portion of all expenditure incurred in all mifc 
tary and political operations beyond the boundaries of India in 
which both Indian and British interests are jointly concerned* 

Sir. William Wedderlum in seconding the amendment spoke as 
follows : — 

I beg to second Iphe amendment of my hon. friend, 
and at the same time I must express my great regret in 
similar terms that no reference to India has been made 
in the course of Her Majesty's Gracious Speech. The 
people of India are in a condition of extreme anxiety as 
to what the nature will be of the promised financial 
inquiry to which reference was made at the close of last 
Session. They are anxious to know whether that in- 
quiry is really to go to the root of the matter ; whether 
it will be a genuine attempt to learn the true causes of, 
and to apply a real remedy to, the disastrous financial 
condition of the country. (Hear, hear.) In this anxiety 
we may truly say many members of this House share. 
(Hear, hear.) 1 would particularly refer to those hon. 
gentlemen who represent Lancashire constituencies (hear, 
hear) — because they are deeply interested in Indian 
finance in relation to the imposition of duties upon Lan 
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cashire goods. It cannot be too distinctly understood that 
the imposition of these import duties is a direct result 
of the excessive expenditure — administrative expenditure 
in India* The imposition of this new tax is simply one 
incident in the downward course of Indian finance. It 
is one of the stages of the rake's career. (Hear, hear, 
and laughter.,) We have had one or two other notable 
stages in that career. We have the closing of the mints 
which has convulsed exchanges all over the civilised 
world, and we have had the misappropriation of the 
Famine Fund which was designed to relieve the distress 
of the starving people. Therefore, I would ask the hon. 
members for Lancashire to say that this excessive expen- 
diture should stop, and then the necessity for import 
duties whether on cotton or anything else, would cease. 
(Hear, hear.) I think other hon. members are also very 
much interested to know the terms of this reference. I 
think that members who are interested in India, and 
may perhaps be asked to take a part in this Select 
Committee would like to know whether this inquiry is to 
be one of real benefit to India and to this country. (Hear, 
hear.) I do not think that they will be very willing to 
give their time and their labour if it is to be a mere 
book-keeping enquiry. (Hear, hear.) If it is to be 
of no more value than these bogus audits of the Liberator 
type — (" Oh" and laughter) — I do not think that hon. 
members will be willing to give their labour to it. We 
do not want a mere bogus audit at all. We want to go 
into the whole facts of the case — to know what are the 
causes of the financial difficulty and what are the real 
remedies by which the finances of India can be put on a 
good and sound basis. (Hear, hear.) And in order to 
get at the real lacts, we challenge inquiry upon certain 
points. We make four important propositions, and we in- 
vite my right hon. friend the Secretary of State to allow 
us to prove those propositions, or do our best to do so. 
These are the following. The first is that the condition 
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of the people of India is one of extreme poverty: The 
second is that the burden of taxation is crushing the 
people of India, and is more than they can bear. The 
third is that the proceeds of this taxation are being em- 
ployed upon useless and mischievous frontier wars, and the 
fourth is that if this useless military expenditure were stop- 
ped, it would not be necessary to impose import duties — 
that it would be passible even to remove a certain amount 
of the existing taxation, and to provide funds .to meet 
extreme needs in the way of famine, and for the progress 
and welfare of the Indian people. (Hear, hear.) How does 
the Secretary of State deal with these propositions? How 
does he propose to deal with this great question of the 
condition of the Indian people ? We think it a very 
dreadful thing here in this country — in London — that 
there should be a submerged tenth, but in India we have 
a submerged fifth — a fifth of the people who have only one 
meal a day. As has been stated, they never have their 
hunger satisfied. How has the Secretary of State met 
this demand for inquiry into the condition of the people. 
He refuses to go into the question of revenue altogether, 
and he has only offeredPus an inquiry into expenditure. 
It appears to me that the proper logical course is to take 
income first and expenditure afterwards. (Hear, hear.) 
It seefns a very curious thing to inquire how much wg 
ought to spend before we know how much we have got 
to spend. If a private individual is in pecuniary difficult- 
ies and wants to get his affairs put straight, he first 
ascertains what his income is. If he is a larger land- 
owner, he ascertains whether his farmers can pay their 
rents, and after finding out what he may reasonably 
expect his income to be, is able to decide what his ex- 
penditure can reasonably be. In the same way as regards 
India — we do not deny that a fair amount of value has 
been received, but we say that the expenditure is upon 
a scale too large for India. We say that India should 
cut her coat according to her cloth. When the right hon. 
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gentleman enables us to ascertain how much income she 
really and properly has we shall be able to say how much 
can be reasonably spend. Therefore we very much regret 
that the India Office declines to go into the question of 
the revenue and to enable us to judge of the capacity of 
the Indian people to bear taxation, or of the amo- 
unt of taxation that can reasonably be raised from 
India. I think that this inquiry is all the more neces- 
sary — and I say it with great regret — because my right 
hon. friend appears to be possessed with such a spirit of 
optimism, and to take such a very rosy view of the con- 
dition of the Indian taxpayer, and also of the financial 
condition of the people of India. It appears to me that 
to take any such optimistic view, is a dangerous delu- 
sion. (Hear, hear.) My hon. friend the member for 
Finsbury (Mr. Naoroji) pointed out that the maximum 
estimate of the average income of the Indian people 
was 27 rupees per head, or something like ijd. a day. 
What is there out of that to tax ? (Hear, hear.) Where 
is the surplus that you can tax ? You must remember 
the great rayat class. They have no savings. They, 
in fact, have less than nothing oecause they are terribly 
in debt to the village money-lender, and have no reserve 
of food at all. A single failure in the harvest produces 
ctarvation'.and death by hunger to hundreds of thousands 
and even to millions of these people. How are a people like 
that to bear taxation ? And how are they to be said to be 
lightly taxed if they are paying nearly double in pro 
portion to what is paid by the inhabitants of this weal- 
thy country, who, as we know, themselves find it hard 
enough to pay as it is. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, we 
say that the condition of the Indian people cries loudly 
for most careful inquiry. And I think my right hon. 
friend takes, similarly, a too favourable view of the 
financial condition of the Government of India. He has 
said that it is absurd to talk about its being insolvent, 
although we know it is very difficult to find money to 
pay current expenses ; and I would draw the attention 
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of the right hon. gentleman to a very interesting and 
authoritative article in the Nineteenth Century by Sir 
Auckland Colvin, the former Minister of Finance for 
India, in which he says that unless this military expen- 
diture on aggressive operations is stopped there will be 
only three alternatives before the Indian Government 
Those alternatives are either that the British Treasury 
should come in to help, or that the people should be 
further taxed, in addition to their existing taxes, or 
else that the Indian Goi#rnment should be declared 
bankrupt Those are the three alternatives which he 
puts before us, and I think in face of that it can hardly 
be safe to take a rosy view of Indian finance. As 
regards the state of that finance I will only state one 
fact which will show to the House the dire straits in 
which the Government of India now are. That fact 
is that they have imposed the import duties which are 
giving such very great dissatisfaction throughout the 
important district of Lancashire. I do not suppose any 
one will think that Ministers of the Crown would be 
willing to excite the anger of Lancashire members if 
they had not found that it was impossible otherwise to 
meet their liabilities. They must have squeezed the 
Indian people pretty dry before they came and asked 
Manchester to help them with money. And in thj£ 
connection I hope I may be excused if I say one word 
to the hon. members who sit for Lancashire divisions, 
and if I beg them to be so good as to consider the un- 
fortunate position of the Indian taxpayer in this matter. 
The Indian taxpayer does not want to have import 
duties imposed. He has asked to have them, but only 
as the lower of two evils, because, as has been pointed 
out, the import duties will fall chiefly upon the wealthier 
classes, and also because they constitute an indirect tax 
which causes a minimum of of oppression in its collec- 
tion. The taxpayers of India, I repeat, are only asking 
to have the form of taxation which will be the least 
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painful to them. They prefer to be chastised with 
whips rather than with scorpions; and they beg 
as a matter of favour to be allowed to pay 5 per cent, 
upon their imported goods rather than to have an in- 
crease of the duty upon salt, which is now 4,000 per 
cent, upon a commodity which is consumed every day 
by the very poorest of the poor. Therefore, I would 
say to the members who represent Lancashire consti- 
tuencies*" do not use all your great influence to secure 
that the burden, which miftt be borne by these poor 
people, shall be imposed in the way that will be the 
most killing, the most maiming, the most crushing to 
the poorest classes among them." I would appeal to 
the great and noble policy that is connected with the 
names of Manchester and of Mr. John Bright, who was 
the friend of India first, and of all other interests after- 
wards ; and I would ask the hon. members of Lanca- 
shire divisions to attain their object, which is the same 
object as ours, by joining hands with us in asking for a 
reduction of expenditure which is making these import 
duties necessary. If they will help us to reduce the 
expenditure they will gain the gratitude of the whole 
of India and will make unnecessary import duties on 
cotton goods or anything else. My appeal to have this 
reduction of expenditure based on the contention that 
it is actually mischievous ; because in carrying on the 
aggressive expeditions which make it necessary, we are 
abandoning the good old safe policy of Lord Lawrence. 
The policy of Lord Lawrence was that India ought to 
remain within her natural bounds and barriers, and that 
the basis for a safe defence of India lay in the content- 
ment of the people themselves, in friendly neighbours, 
and in a full treasury. But the effect of these aggres- 
sions beyond the frontier is that we have an empty 
treasury, that we have filled our neighbours with fear 
and hatred and that within our borders we have people 
who are overtaxed and consequently more or less dis- 
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contented. Therefore we say, let us # stop this policy 
and revert to the good old policy formerly pursued, and 
then India will be as prosperous as my hon. friend has 
prophesied — and not only will she be prosperous herself, 
but she will be the cause of prosperity among the toil- 
ing millions of this country. I beg to second the 
amendment. 



LUNCHEON TO MR. A WEBB, MP. 

On his return from India after presiding over the Tenth Na- 
tional Congress at Madras Mr. Alfred Webb was entertained 
on the iSth February 1895 at luncheon at the National Li 
beral Club by a few of his friends interested in the welfare of 
India. The Rt. Hon. James Stansfeld, M. P. > presided. Sir 
William Wedderburn in proposing the Chairman's health 
spoke as follows : — 

You will see from the toast-list, that I have the 
privilege and pleasure of proposing the health of the 
Chairman. I think that we have been peculiarly fortu- 
nate in obtaining to-day the presence of Mr. Stansfeld 
as our Chairman. (Hear, hear.) The object that we 
have at heart is to draw the people of India nearer to 
us, and to do so in a way that will promote their best 
and truest interests. (Hear, hear.) Our desire is that 
our relations with India should be those of strict justice, 
and that we should promote her material interest. But 
beyond that we desire that our rule should be cordially 
sympathetic towards the people of India. (Cheers.) 
We also desire always to keep before our eyes the 
highest ideal of duty, and of moral rectitude; and such 
being our aims and objects I am sure that we could not 
have a more fitting representative than our Chairman, 
Mr. Stansfeld, because, as has already been remarked, 
during his long, honourable and unselfish career, he has 
always shown a generous sympathy for national aspira- 
tions, and he has also shown a resolute determination 
to uphold the highest moral standard in all things, 
whether social or political. (Cheers.) India, gentlemen, 
during past years and within our own memory has had 
in the House of Commons such powerful friends as 
Richard Cobden, John Bright Henry Fawcett, and 
Charles Bradlaugh. (Cheers.) There were giants in 
those days, Mr. Stansfeld belongs rather to their 
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generation than to the generation of newer and younger 
men, to whom I am sorry to see he is prepared to hand 
over the duties of the future. I am much afraid that 
very few of these younger men will be found to come 
up to the standard of the men I have named. But if we 
have no heroic strength, we must try to cultivate in 
ourselves an heroic heart, so that we may say in the 
words of Ulysses that though 

" We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, we are ; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield." 
If we feel painfully the individual weakness of the 
friends of India compared with former friends of India, 
we must remember that in these latter days strength 
comes in great measure from combination and co-opera- 
tion. Victory belongs rather to big battalions than to 
single heroes. Therefore, we have been anxious to form 
in the House of Commons an Indian party who will do 
their best by combined action to make up for the indi- 
vidual weakness of those who desire the welfare of India. 
(Cheers.) That is a scheme which we have tried to 
bring forward in an Indian Parliamentary Committee. 
And there is a new source from which we gain addi- 
tional strength at the present time. Public opinion in 
India within the last ten years has become consolidated 
and organised, and is able now to give a clearer voice 
to its views through the Indian National Congress, and 
our great object has been to bring these forces together 
— to associate the Indian Parliamentary party with the 
Indian National Congress, and to get them to co- 
operate. In that sense Mr. Webb has done us good 
service. He has visited India as a messenger of peace 
and of good will. He has been a sort of dove out of 
the ark, and those who have heard his words of wisdom 
and gentleness may add that he has brought an olive 
branch in his mouth. (Hear and laughter.) I think 1 



CIVIL AND MILITARY EXPENDITURE 

IN INDIA. 

In connexion with the National Reform Union, a meeting ioas 
held on 1st May 1895 in the Gentlemen** Concert Hall in Man- 
chester, to consider the civil and military expenditure in India. 
The chair was occupied by the Hon Phillip Stanhope, M. P., 
who was supported hy Sir William Wedderhum, Bart., Af. P., 
Mr. Naoroji, M. P., Mr. R. Barlow, Mr. G. C. Mandleberg, 
Mr. J. Petrocockino, Mr. George Rhodes, Mr. T. C. Abbott, 
Mr. R. Ramsbottom, Mr. T. Eggington, Mr. G. W. B San- 
derson, Mr. A. C. Yates, Mr. Gordon Hewart, and Mr. A.. G. 
Symonds {Secretary). 

Sir William Wedderburn, M.P., said he was glad to 
have this opportunity of saying a few words at Man- 
chester bearing on the question of the cotton duties. 
The two points he proposed to discuss were practical 
ones, and they were these : — I. How comes it that the 
cotton duties have been imposed ? 2. What had we 
better to do in order to get rid of • those duties ? Peo- 
ple in this country, he thought, were beginning to un- 
derstand that the excessive and ever-increasing Indian 
expenditure was not only a question for the Indian tax- 
payer, but was also a question for the British* taxpayer, 
and if it were a question for the British taxpayer gener- 
ally, much more was it a question for those who sup- 
ported the industries of Lancashire. Because there 
could be no doubt it was this excessive expenditure 
which had produced a deficit in Indian finance, which 
in turn had caused the cotton duties to be imposed. If 
the duties had been rendered necessary by useful ex- 
penditure for the safety of the Empire, or in developing 
the resources of India and trade, it would have been 
difficult to quarrel with such expenditure, but he could 
show that the deficit had been caused by extravagance 
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in civil and military establishments. Vast sums had 
been spent in little wars beyond the frontier, wars of 
adventure and of aggression on our neighbours, and he 
held that such expenditure, instead of being necessary 
and beneficial, was purely mischievous. It was doing 
harm to our position, and endangering the safety of our 
Empire, because it was upsetting the good old tradi- 
tional policy known as the policy of Lord Lawrence — 
the policy of keeping within our own bounds,«cultivat- 
ing friendly relations with our neighbours, keeping full 
treasury, and producing contentment among the whole 
population of India. (Cheers.) The expenditure of which 
they complained showed no signs of decrease, nor even 
of being stationary. On the contrary, it was constantly 
increasing. In ten years it had gone up by no less a 
sum than twelve millions of tens of rupees. Even from 
a military point of view the policy which rendered such 
. expenditure necessary appeared to be a mistake ; for 
every general officer of experience who wrote to the 
newspapers in support of this policy four or five wrote 
to repudiate it. And from a political point of view, 
such a policy of aggression and restlessness in India 
was most dangerous and mischievous, because the want 
of consideration for the rights of our weaker neighbours 
naturally alarmed the Native States of India and mads 
them suspicious of all our intentions. This policy was 
in that way undermining our position throughout India. 
Then there was the question of heavy taxation in India. 
He had observed that in all the schemes of Russian 
generals for the invasion of India the one great hope 
they had was that while the British army stood face to 
face with them along the frontier there might be a ris- 
ing amongst the people of India against their oppressors. 
The real safety of our position in India was to make 
that impossible by having no fiscal oppression in India 
and by spending money on the useful development of 
the country. In that way the people of India, instead 
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was right and just. We had no quarrel with these pe- 
ople, and we had no right to deprive them of their land 
and liberty. He thought that a black man was as much 
entitled to his life, liberty, and property as a white man. 
To the ordinary man, the terms of our Proclamation to 
the frontier tribes conveyed the idea that we only in- 
tended to enter that country for the purpose of relieving 
Dr. Robertson, and that we would not interfere with 
the independence and liberty of any of the tribes there. 
He did not care who were the people who upheld the 
present action. It was a clear breach of faith, for which, 
primarily, Ministers were responsible, and they must 
take the responsibility, and could not put it off on Lord 
Elgin or anyone else. Then, as regards the grounds 
upon which the present forward movement had been 
justified, the Leader of the House placed it on two main 
grounds. One was the question of prestige; the right 
hon. gentleman said that if we abandoned any terri- 
tories that we had once occupied we should strike a blow 
at our prestige. He thought that his right hon. friend 
the Member for East Wolverhampton (Sir Henry Fowler) 
very rightly objected to that word as being a governing 
rule for our action. What did the word " prestige" mean ? 
Dr. Johnson had said that it was the Latin for "a lie." 
In # a dictionary which he had consulted, he found the 
first meaning to be "illusion," that meant self deception; 
and the last meaning given was "imposture," that meant 
the deceiving of others. He let the Government to choose 
which of the two meanings they would adopt. The se- 
cond reason given by the Leader of the House was that, 
from a financial point of view, it would cost us little or 
nothing, and he said that he had had assurance from the 
Government of India that the expenditure would not 
be very large. This information which was now repress 
ented as justifying the change of policy turned out to be 
simply a statement of the political officers, to the effect 
that the tribes would agree to let this road pass through 
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their territories. He did not think that anyone who had 
studied these matters would be impressed with the 
correctness of the information obtained by the political 
officers on the forntier. Really, by far the best way of 
getting reliable information was the old method of plac- 
ing a native agent in these border places. He was a 
Muhammadan, generally of priestly position. He could 
mingle with the people, and could give exact infor- 
mation upon all border questions, without raising the 
same suspicion or prejueice that a European officer 
raised ; and he was able to live there without creating 
disturbances or rivalries among the different claimants 
for the throne, or those who advocated different policies. 
The native agents did not get us into the difficulties 
that Dr. Robertson brought about in the case of Chitral. 
Any body reading the Blue book would see what a humi- 
liating position we were placed in through the inter- 
ference of the British officer who carried with him all the 
authority of the British Government. As regards the 
cost, the estimates were quite untrustworthy, and this had 
been the case in the A/ghan War of 1877 and the Abys- 
sinian War. It was remarkable that the occupation of 
Chitral should be advocated on the ground that it conti- 
nued the policy of Lord Lytton in 1878, which had bro- 
ught us so much disaster, loss, and disgrace. Lord 
Lawrence's policy, on the other hand, was based on ex- 
perience and common sense. He said that Nature had 
given us a strong rampart of rock, and mountains, and 
torrents, and that we should maintain those natural 
boundaries. Nature had also provided volunteers to man 
those ramparts in the native tribes, who hated foreign 
interference of any kind. It was just the same as if a 
farmer had a thick, thorny hedge round his orchard. He 
would be very foolish if he were to remove those 
thorns and briars, and still more foolish if he were to 
spend his substance in cutting a hole through that hedge 
and let the thieves through to steal his fruit. If we made 
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this road fit for artillery, though he was not an alarmist, 
he must say that we were just paving the way for a 
Russian invasion. That was mere common sense, and 
that was the view which Lord Roberts held in 1880, 
when he was responsible for the defence of India. The 
noble Lord then held that, the longer and more difficult 
the road along which an enemy must approach through 
the mountain passes was, the better it would be for the 
defence, and that, so far from shortening such a road by 
a single mile or rendering it easier, he would prefer to 
lengthen the road and to increase the difficulties of it. 
This was the opinion of Lord Roberts at that time, and 
the noble Lord had not written or said anything since 
that detracted in any way from the force of that state- 
ment. The noble Lord had certainly written a letter to 
Times, in which he said that the defence of such a road 
would depend very much upon the friendly feeling of 
the tribes to our Government. Was it not a curious 

• 

way of gaining their friendship to rob them of the inde- 
pendence which they valued so highly ? Dr. Leitner, a 
gentleman who was well acquainted with the state of 
feeling that existed among the mountain tribes on our 
Indian frontier had well said that they always regarded 
the first invaders as their enemies, and the second in- 
vaders as their deliverers. The proper course for us to 
take in the matter was to leave the native tribes alone, 
and to persuade them that we did not want their coun- 
try because we did not think it worth taking, and then 
they would regard us as their best friends, and if any 
pressure were put upon them by either Russia or the 
Amir, they would at once throw themselves into our 
arms. That was the policy that had been pursued by 
Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, Lord Northbrook and Lord 
Ripon, and it was only set aside by Lord Lytton. They 
ought to return to the well-tried system, which had been 
found both effective and economical. By pursuing an 
opposite policy we should suffer loss of reputation for 
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good faith, we should meet with great financial difficul- 
ties, and we should cause great dissatisfaction among 
the people of India. As regarded the financial question 
involved in the imposition of the Indian cotton import 
duties, he hoped that the hon. Members from Lancashire 
would carefully examine into the matter, because, if a 
policy of annexation were to be pursued, those duties 
might, in all probability, have to be raised from five to 
ten per cent Such a policy was unjust, because under 
it the tribes would be deprived of their lands and liber- 
ties. Moreover, to follow such a policy would be an 
act of bad faith, because all those people were deliber- 
ately informed that we only intended to remain in their 
country until our immediate purpose was fulfilled. Such 
a policy would be ruinous both politically and finan- 
cially, while the people of India would see money spent 
in a needless way, and would see no hope of getting the 
taxation which pressed so heavily upon the poor of the 
country lightened, or applied to those purposes of im- 
provement and advancement which we were so anxious 
to see carried into effect. He, therefore, fully approved 
of the policy of the late Government in reference to this 
question. He believed that the policy which was good 
then was good now, and that so far from any change in 
the circumstances of India having occurred which wou^d 
make the policy less successful, every thing tended to 
show that it would be more effective than ever. The 
fact that the boundaries of India had been delimited on . 
the frontiers of Russia and of the Amir's country ought 
to induce us to return to the good, old, and humane 
policy which had given India a full treasury, and friend- 
ly neighbours on the frontiers, and a contented people 
at home. 



THE INDIAN BUDGET, 

. THE ACCOUNTS "INACCURATE AND MISLEADING. " 

Lord George Hamilton delivered his Budget speech on 4th Septem~ 
her 1 895, and the formal resolution which was submitted to 
the house was as follows : — 

"That it appears, by the accounts laid before this House, that the 
totalre venue of India for the year ending the 31st day of March, 
1894, was Rx. 90,565,214 ; that the total expenditure in India 
and in England charged against the revenue was Rx. 92,1 12,212 ; 
that there was an excess of expenditure over revenue of 
Rx. 1,546,998 ; and that the capital outlay in railway and irriga- 
tion works was Rx. 3,621,252." 

Sir William Wedderburn gave notice of an amendment express- 
ing regret, that with reference to the net amount of public 
debt incurred, the accounts were inaccurate and misleading. 
It was his original intention to move that these vrords be sub- 
stituted for the words of the official resolution, but upon 
learning from an authoritative quarter that such an amend- 
ment would be out of order , he moved to add the words at 
the end of the question. In moving the amendment 

Sir W. Wedderburn said no doubt by Act of Parlia- 
ment it was required that a financial statement should 
ke placed on the Table by the middle of May, but the 
fact was that was never done. He did not complain on 
that account of the present Government. He had rather 
to thank the Leader of the House for not attempting to 
take the Budget last night. He was glad to hear some 
of the sentiments expressed by the noble Lord. He 
stated that his principle was that India should he ad- 
ministered for the benefit of India. The noble Lord 
also stated that he should hold the balance steadily and 
firmly as between all contending.interests. The holding 
the balance firmly was a very difficult thing indeed, and 
the noble Lord would need all his determination to do 
so, because they must remember that there were two 
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very antagonistic views on Indian subjects. On the one 
hand there was the European official view of all ques- 
tions, and on the other hand there was the general 
public opinion of the Indian people. On the official 
side there was all that power to which the noble Lord 
referred. They were always in power ; they had corn- 
complete authority over every question. What was the 
position of the people of India ? They had been re- 
ferred to as being dumb, and it was very difficult to 
have their views placed before the country. One of the 
complaints made by those who criticised the Indian Gov- 
ernment was that far too much of the revenue was spent 
on military purposes. One reason for this was that the 
military element was too strongly represented on the 
Council of the Viceroy. They did not say that the 
money was wrongly spent, but they said that the whole 
standard of expenditure in India was more than the 
country could afford. The noble lord, the Secretary of 
State for India, attributed our financial difficulties to 
loss on exchange ; but that was not the principle cause 
of the present difficulty. They said that the military 
policy was the principal cause of it. The Government 
claimed that they had no control over loss by exchange, 
but that was only true as regards the automatic increase. 
In the last seven years the increase in civil and military 
expenditure had been Rx. 5,429,000, and the increased 
loss by exchange on this amount was Rx. 848,000. This 
was within the control of the Government, and amounted 
to a total of Rx. 6,277,000, against Rx. 4,195,000, the auto- 
matic loss by exchange. The total increase in unpro- 
ductive military and civil expenditure with attendant ex- 
change was thus about Rx. 10,500,000, and this had swal- 
lowed up Rx. 5,000,000, the increase in revenue Rx. 
2 > 500,O00,economics in other departments, and Rx.3,000,000 
new taxation. The increase in revenue was Rx. 5,000,000, 
and that was not obtained without inflicting great hard- 
ship upon the people. I meant a further turning of the 
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screw, a more rigid and severe collection of the revenue. 
Something had been said about the pressure on the peo- 
ple of the salt tax. Any severity in the collection of the 
tax would add much hardship. Then there was the in- 
crease in the land revenue. Complaints were made as 
to the excessive enhancement of the revenue. The rent 
of small holdings had been raised to an enormous extent 
as much as tenfold at one stroke. That had been done 
all over the country, and it was producing a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction and unrest which was of the most dangerous 
kind. He hoped this matter would receive very careful 
attention. A hearing should be given to the complaints 
that were being made, and the mere assurance of local 
officials should not satisfy the Secretary of State. 
Three millions more had been raised by the new taxa- 
tion, hon. members from Lancashire should clearly un- 
derstand that the extra three millions which had been 
obtained by the import duties had directly been raised 
in order to fill up this vacum of three millions for the 
increase of civil and military expenditure. The figrires 
given above were the official figures, only brought to ac- 
count in a somewhat different manner. He considered 
the mode followed by the Government of India, espe- 
cially as regards loss by exchange, and computation of 
tjie public debt, to be inaccurate and misleading, and he 
had put down an amendment to that effect. The parti- 
culars he had set forth in a printed memorandum 
which he had circulated to the noble lord and to mem- 
bers of the House. It was very difficult to understand 
these accounts at the very best, and the question of the 
debt which was raised in his proposed Amendment was 
very important indeed. It required a very expert know- 
ledge properly to allocate different amounts between 
three different headings. An item of expenditure 
might either be put down as current expenditure, it 
might find its way into ordinary debt, or it might be put 
aside as a debt on capital account, invested in public 
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works of a reproductive kind. Very great care should 
be exercised as regards the allocation of any item, and 
any confusion that might arise amongst these three head- 
ings might lead to considerable misunderstanding. The 
particular item to which he had addressed his Amend- 
ment on the Paper would be found at page 82 of the 
financial statement. In column three of that statement 
would be found the permanent debt incurred during the 
year 1893-4. It would there be seen that thefe was the 
figure 4,043,311, but nothing was stated as to what that * 
figure was, whether tens of rupees or pounds sterling. 
He asked the noble Lord what that figure was, because 
it would be found that that amount had been made up 
out of several different items. In these financial state- 
ments the debt of India was shown under two forms : 
the debt in India, which was shown in tens of rupees, 
and the debt in England, which was shown in pounds 
sterling. The new debt incurred in India, during the 
year 1893-94 was set down at Rx. 3,719,000, and during 
that year Rx. 1,110,00 of debt was discharged, leaving 
the amount of nett debt incurred during that year at 
Rx. 2,609,000. The new debt which India incurred in Eng- 
land during the year 1893-4 was set down at £2,686,000: 
during" the year £1,251,000 of the debt was discharged, 
leaving the nett amount of debt incurred here £1,435,000. 
These two items together produced the figure of 4,043,000 
to which he had referred. What was it ? It was mixed 
pounds and tens of rupees ; possibly a bi-metallic cur- 
rency of a novel kind. (Laughter). He therefore, 
asserted this item of 4,043,000 was inaccurate and mis- 
leading. The figure must be either pounds sterling 
or tens of rupees ; if tens of rupees, then it was quite 
evident that something must be added in order to bring 
the £ sterling to the denomination of Rx. He had done 
that, and, putting the exchange according to what it 
stood at when the debt was incurred, instead of 4,043,000, 
it made Rx. 4,950,000. On the other hand, if they 
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were pounds sterling, the rupees must be reduced to that 
denomination, and then the item would be about £3,000, 
A very great discrepancy, therefore, arose. He believed 
that the intention of the financial statement was that to 
show the amount in tens of rupees ; but, not only the 
public but the Indian Government itself, had been mis- 
led ; and to prove this, he would refer to a statement at 
page ,94 of the financial paper. The noble Lord would 
find, at page 95, this same item of 4,043,000, and it was 
there called tens of rupees. The reason why this matter 
was so important was because it affected the credit and 
position of the Indian Government whether an increase 
or a decrease was made in the ordinary debt or whether 
an increase or decrease was made on the reproductive 
capital. He would also point out to the noble Lord 
that, apparently, credit was taken in these accounts for 
this distinction, and he would refer to page 80, at the 
foot of which appeared an item termed expenditure not 
charged to revenue. The amount, the total of which pur- 
ported to be expenditure upon reproductive public works, 
amounted to a total of 3,621,000. He presumed that it 
was intended to set that amount off against the debt of 
4,043,000. But, if this were the case, it made a very great 
difference whether the amount were Rx. 4,043,000, or Rx. 
4,950,000 ; and he would ask the noble Lord to state 
what had become of the difference. The same doctrine 
must, he contented, be applied to the whole debt, and as 
regards the last 10 years this error would create a differ- 
ence of Rx. 12,000,000. It was very desirable that the 
public should be encouraged to look into the question of 
Indian Accounts. They were like the shareholders in a 
big concern, and they were entitled to have the accounts 
so presented that they could understand the whole effect 
of them very easily. As to the Famine Fund, if the no- 
ble Lord would look again into its history he would find 
that special taxes were levied and allocated for the main- 
tenance of the fund, and when Lord Lytton was ques- 
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tioned with respect to its permanence, he most indig- 
nantly repudiated the idea of its being touched. As to 
compensation to the Services for loss by exchange, the 
people of India were willing that those who served them 
should have fair and reasonable remuneration ; but they 
complained of the indiscriminate nature of the compen- 
sation given. The man who entered the Service when 
the rupee was at is. 6d. was reasonably disappointed 
when it fell to is. id., but the man who entered the Ser- 
vice when the rupee was at the lower figure had no right 
to complain. The difficulties of the Government of India 
were not primarily due to the loss by exchange, but to 
extravagance, and the fall in exchange should have been 
foreseen and provided against from year to year. The 
Government of India had not any claim to treat the fall 
as a decree of Providence against which it was useless 
to contend. The fall in the rupee should be met by cor- 
responding economies. The proportions of extra expen- 
diture fairly debitable to loss on the exchange as com- 
pared with that debitable to increased civil and military 
expenditure was as two to three. A great additional 
expenditure would be involved by the maintenance of the 
road to Chitral, and there seemed every probability that 
some such item of expenditure would appear every year. 
In the 10 years before this "forward" military polity 
was undertaken — namely, 1874-84 — the total expendi- 
ture on these small frontier wars only Rx. 161,000. In 
the next 10 years the expenditure had risen to Rx. 4,92- 
5,877. That was about half-a-million of tens of rupees 
every year on frontier expeditions. The subsidies to bor- 
der tribes were increasingly heavy. As to interfering with 
the Government of India, he hoped the noble lord would 
exercise his own judgment, and decide clearly on the 
merits of the case, and would not be too much swayed by 
men who pushed their opinions most honestly, but who 
were immensely prejudiced by their professional relations 
and desire for distinction. Th e accounts of the Indian 
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Government were, on the whole, well kept, good accounts; 
but the policy of expenditure was what he complained 
about. The Indian Government should first find what 
revenue was available, and should then regulate the 
expenditure accordingly. With regard to railways, there 
was a general tendency to ask the right hon. gentleman 
to increase the expenditure on railways, and there 
again he hoped the noble lord would hold the balance 
firmly. There were many powerful interests in this 
country concerned in pushing the railways in India, 
such, for instance, as those who supplied the machinery, 
the rails and the stores. There was one direction in 
which large economies could be effected by the Govern- 
ment of India, without in the least degree affecting the 
efficiency of the administration, except, indeed, to im- 
prove it. He referred to the increasing employment of 
natives in the service of their own country. The natives 
were willing to accept smaller salaries than foreigners. 
It was, no doubt, true that there were certain appoint- 
ments which must be held by Europeans in India, but 
he thought that the number might be limited. The 
proposal to decentralise and develope the system of 
provincial financial administration met with his most 
cordial approval, as he believed that that was a direc- 
tion in which economy would be attained. It was quite 
evident that in a graat country like India the form of 
taxation in one part was not suitable to another part 
One of the most unfortunate results of the present finan- 

4 

cial difficulties was that the balances belonging to the 
different Provincial Governments had been swept into 
the Imperial Treasury. Those balances represented the 
economy of the different provinces, and it was a great 
disaster to local progress and development that they 
should be spent upon frontier expeditions. He suggest- 
ed that if the salary of the Secretary of State for India 
were placed upon the British Estimates it would bring 
the interest of the House of Commons to bear on the 
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question of Indian expenditure. It was most important 
that the Secretary of State should know the opinion of 
the people of India, for whose interests, however, no 
member was responsible. He would ask the noble lord, 
therefore, to learn what the Indian opinion was, as he 
felt certain that the safety of the Empire would be bet- 
ter attained by increasing their contentment, and by 
lightening taxes, by giving money for purposes of edu- 
cation and sanitation, and the small improvements that 
the people required. The people of India, had no wish 
that the Russians should come into India, and with a 
sympathetic administration the condition of the country 
would be enormously improved, and ultimately India 
might be made so prosperous that her trade with Great 
Britain would be larger than our trade with all the rest 
of the world. He concluded by moving/as an Amend- 
ment, to add at the end of the Question the words — " But 
it is to be regretted that these accounts are inaccurate 
and misleading as regards the amount of public debt 
incurred." 

Lord George Hamilton, in reply to the question raised by 
the hon'ble member for Banffshire, said whether one agreed with 
the view of that hon. member or not, one could not doubt that 
in his conduct he was actuated by a sincere desire to improve the 
condition of the mass of the people of India (Hear, hear.) The 
hon. member, in his speech, dealt with a number of topics, but he 
spent most of his time in discoursing on the way in which certain 
accounts were presented to Parliament. The hon. gentleman was 
a member of the Royal Commission on the administration of the 
expenditure of India, and he would suggest to him that the ques- 
tion of the necessity of altering the form of these accounts on the 
lines indicated by the hon'ble baronet was one which could be 
much better dealt with inside that Commission. * * * If any better 
plan could be formulated the hon. member could bring it forward in 
the Commission of which we was a member. He would now pass 
to the general questions which the hon. member had raised. 

The Chairman observed that it would be out of order to discuss 
the general question until this particular amendment had been dis- 
posed of. 

'Sir W. Wedderburn intimated that after what the noble lord 
had said as to the form of the accounts ht did not wish to press his 
amendment. It appeared to be a matter as to which there was 
some doubt, and he hoped the experts would look into it. 

The amendment was, by leave, withdrawn. 

/ 



THE RETENTION OF CHITRAL. 

" A GRIEVOUS BREACH OF NATIONAL GOOD FAITH." 

Sir W. Wedderburn moved, on \7th February 1896, as an 
amendment to the Address, to add the following words at the 
end " But we humbly express our regret that the present 
Government, reversiny the policy of their predecessors, have 
decided not to withdraw from Chitral, thereby violating the 
pledge expressly given in the Viceroy's proclamation, danger- 
ously adding to Government responsibilities beyond the North- 
West frontier of India and inevitably leading to an increase 
of the overgrown expenditure in the Indian Military Depart- 
ment, and further our regret that the Treaty of 1893 with 
the Amir of Afghanistan has not been placed before Par- 
liament." 

The hon. baronet said that in the Queen's Speech 
reference had been made to Chitral in terms expressing 
approval of the permanent occupation of that territory. 
He could not allow that to pass without a protest and 
an appeal to the national conscience against a grievous 
breach of the national good feith. It might be objected 
that it was now too late for protest or appeal, but in cer- 
tain matters it was never too late to mend — it was never 
too late to remove a blot from the good name of the 
nation. Some people seemed to think that it was never 
the right time for Parliament to exercise its duty of con- 
trol over these frontier aggressions on our weaker neigh- 
bours While the plans were being laid there was pro- 
found secrecy, and no one knew anything about them ; 
when the explosion took place we were told it was a 
crisis, and we must not embarrass the Government ; and 
when Naboth was killed and his vineyard permanently 
occupied, we were told that it was too late, and no use 
crying over split milk. That might be true ; but at any 
rate, we should do our best to prevent other milk being 
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split in the same way. But, as a matter of fact, in the 
present case circumstances had changed since the deci- 
sion was come to, and there were reasons to reconsider 
it. The reasons were contained in the Queen's Speech, 
which announced that the delimitation of the boundary 
with Russia had been agreed upon. He congratulated 
Her Majesty's Government on having accomplished this 
settlement of the spheres of influence. But this m?tter 
being settled in a friendly way, fussy activity on our 
side of the frontier was no longer called for. It was 
only likely to act as a challenge to Russia, and stimu- 
late her to forward movements. It had repeatedly been 
alleged in the Anglo-Indian Press that the real object 
of the Chitral expedition was to show, with reference to 
the delimitation negotiations with Russia, that we exer- 
cised effective control over Chitral, so that it came with- 
in our sphere of influence. If so, these negotiations 
being now concluded, the retention of Chitral was no 
longer necessary. He also hoped his right hon. friend 
the Secretary of State for India would explain in what 
sense the term " Indian Empire" was used in the Queen's 
Speech with regard to this delimitation. Did it mean 
that the Government intended to incorporate all these 
vast mountainous regions, up to the Pamir boundary, in 
the Indian dominions vested in Her Majesty by the 
Government of India Act of 1858? This was a ques- 
tion of the greatest financial importance. If it was in- 
tended to annex these territories of India, the proper 
legal steps should be taken, and he desired to know 
what those steps would be. If the territories were not 
part of India, the cost of the Chitral expedition must be 
borne by the Imperial exchequer, unless the assent of 
both House of Parliament was obtained under section 
55 of the Act. The grounds of his protest against the 
retention of Chitral were threefold : 1st. We had broken 
our pledges to the border tribes ; 2nd. The retention 
was politically dangerous ; and 3rd. The cost would be 
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ruinous to the Indian people. In the Queen's Speech 
the border tribes were congratulated on the loyalty with 
which they had carried out their engagements. It was 
a great pity we had not shown a similar loyalty. It 
seemed a case of sic vos non vobis. We no doubt ap- 
preciated the advantage of other people keeping their 
promises to us,. But if an ounce of example was bet- 
ter than a pound of precept, it was better than a hun- 
dred weight of commendation coming from those who 
were themselves defaulters. Had anyone any real doubt 
as to the meaning of Lord Elgin's proclamation ? Was 
the declared object of the expedition to rescue Dr. Ro- 
bertson and then retire ? Or was it to seize a military 
post and remain there? The circumstances showed 
what the meaning was. Our people at Chitral were 
caught in a trap, 180 miles beyond our frontier. To 
reach them we had to pass through a mountainous 
wilderness with rapid torrents, deep defiles, and snowy 
passes. Without the permission of the tribes we could 
not get through in time. Accordingly, the following 
Proclamation was issued : " The sole object of the Gov- 
ernment of India is to put an end to the present and 
prevent any future unlawful aggression on Chitral terri- 
tory, and as soon as this object has been attained the 
f(M*ce will be withdrawn. The Government of India 
have no intention of permanently occupying any terri- 
tory through which Umra Khan's misconduct may now 
force them to pass, or of interfering with the indepen- 
dence of the tribes." Mark the words, "sole object." 
Nothing is said about roads or valuable military posi- 
sitions. The clear meaning was that we would rescue 
our people, and then withdraw. He recognised no dif- 
ference as regards moral principles in public and in pri- 
vate concerns. If he thought a thing wrong to do it 
alone, it would be wrong if he did it jointly with 30 
others, or 30 millions of others. How should we view 
such a promise if given by an individual ? Supposing 
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Iris house was on fire, and one of his family was in dan- 
ger of being burnt ; and supposing he could not reach 
this child except by passing through the house of a 
neighbour, a suspicious man who kept his doors bolted 
and barred. What would be the thought of the man who 
got permission to pass through his neighbour's house by 
the promise that he would go back at once, who rescued 
his child, and then told his neighbour that he meant to 
stay there, because his prestige, his sense of honour, 
made it impossible for him to retire when he had once 
come there? The case was on all fours with that of 
Chitral. If there was any doubt about the meaning of 
the Proclamation, let it be submitted to the arbitration 
of any impartial authority. The right hon. the leader 
of the House had recommended general arbitration. It 
was easy to accept arbitration with strong opponertts, 
but it would be more meritorious to accept it with the 
weak and helpless. Secondly, the permanent occupa- 
tion of Chitral was dangerous and inexpedient. It was 
folly to pierce the natural ramparts by which the North- 
Western frontier was defended, to kill tlre%brave defend- 
ers, and to pave the way for a Russian invasion. Also 
the sheet anchor of our power in India was trust in our 
good faith, and this trust had now received a grievous 
blow. Thirdly, the ultimate cost to the people of India 
would be ruinous. The people of India were miserably 
poor, and already much over-taxed. No doubt the no- 
ble lord would assure the House that the cost would not 
be great. Such official assurances were made in the 
Afghan war, which was estimated to cost if millions, 
but which cost 21 millions; and in the Abyssinian war 
which was estimated at 3 millions, and cost 10. He 
warned the noble lord that in permanently occupying 
such territories the first steps were the easiest and 
the cheapest — afterwards came the dangers, the difficul- 
ties and the heavy expenditure. He reminded him 
how Lord Roberts had estimated the fighting popula- 
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tion of these mountain regions at a quarter of a million 
of men, mostly well armed, brave, and with an uncon- 
querable love of independence. These men still occu- 
pied the wild regions along the Peshawar-Chitral road, 
and much money would be needed to coerce or bribe 
them to accept our presence in their country. As re- 
gards the Treaty with the Amir he was glad to hear 
that the noble lord was willing to lay the text on the 
Table of the House, but it had not yet been produced. 
So far as they knew about, it provided two things : first, 
to increase by 60 laklis a year the subsidy paid to the 
Amir by the unfortunate people of India, and second, 
to hand over Kafristan to the Amir. If the subsidy 
were used to improve the condition of the people of 
Afghanistan, there would be something to show for it, 
but he believed that it was chiefly employed to provide 
arms of precision, and the British nation incurred a res- 
ponsibility as regarded the use of these arms. At pre- 
sent it was alleged that they were being employed in 
crushing the Karfirs, a brave and interesting race, and 
in reviving a local slave trade in the most odious form. 
This forward frontier policy, this system of aggression 
on our wealer neighbours, involved the country in 
dangerous ar}d discreditable transactions, and was abso- 
lutely opposed to the policy laid down by Her Gracious 
Majesty whdn she assumed direct charge of India, and 
in her Proclamation of 1858 declared, " We desire no 
extension of our present territorial possession and while 
we will permit no aggression upon our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with, impunity we shall sanction 
no encroachment on those of others." 

Question put, " That these words be there added." 
The House Divided : Ayes 79 Noes 193. 



THE COTTON DUTIES AND THE INDIAN 

POOR. 

i 

Immediately at the close of questions, 

Sir W. Wedderburn asked leave to move the adjournment of the 

Hou*e in order to call attention to a matter of definite and 

urgent public importance — viz., " The effect of the Indian 

c< Hon duties as recently re-ananged, which are causing grave 

dissatisfaction in India by increasing the burden m of taxation 

imposed upon the poorest classes of the consumers." 

The Speaker asked whether the hon. gentleman was supported by 

forty mvmbers, as required by the rules, whereupon nearly all 

the members of the Opposition, save those on the front bench f 

rose in their places. 

♦ 

Leave was therefore given, but 

Mr. W. E. M. Tomlinson inquired whether the hon. member was 
entitled to move the adjournnment, inasmuch as he had only a 
few minutes ago given verbal notice of his intention to bring 
the question forward on an early day. 

The Speaker said that in absolute strictness the hon. member 
might seem to have disentitled himself to move the adjourn- 
ment by giving his nMice, but if the hon. member told him that 
in so doing he only referred to the motion he now proposed to 
make he would not prevent the hon. gentleman from proceed- 

Sir W. Wedderburn signified his assent, and then said 
that very grave dissatisfaction existed in India because 
a new and uncalled for tax had been placed upon the 
necessaries of the poorest classes of the Indian consumers. 
The House was aware that the poorer classes in India 
already bore more than their fair share of taxation. (Hear, 
hear) The great problem was to make the well-to-do 
bear a little larger share of taxation, and almost the 
only way to do that was to tax the finer classes of 
cloth, which were only worn by the richer people. The 
import duties upon the finer cloth was approved of 
* by public opinion in India, but it appeared to be 
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very inopportune time to put a new tax of 10 lakhs of 
rupees upon the poorer classes when the taxes which 
fell upon the richer classes were being reduced by 5a 
lakhs. The sting of the thing to the people of India 
was that the new tax was quite unnecessary, and, in 
their opinion, was only imposed in order to give satis- 
faction to the Lancashire people. The people in India 
had been advised not to use Lancashire- made goods at 
alk Surely, from a political point of view, such a state 
of feeling as the giving of such advice exhibited ought 
not to be allowed to exist another day. There was no 
need of fresh legislation, because the noble lord could, 
in his Executive capacity, by a stroke of the pen remove 

the grievance which was being felt throughout India. 

< 

This motion was in no sense a party one. He made no 
attack upon the Government, and far less did he wish 
to make an attack upou the noble lord, who he was 
convinced had given great attention to the subject and* 
decided it in the way that appeared to him to be the 
best all round. But the noble lord laboured under the 
great disadvantage that he had never been in India, 
and therefore could not appreciate the strength of the 
feeling which existed in that country on this question. 
All classes were united upon this matter, rich and poor, 
official and unofficial, Indian and Anglo-Indian. The 
noble lord should not take comfort from thinking that 
the agitation had ceased. He would refer to the letter 
given from a leading Maharaja, which Lord Roberts 
read with approval in another place. That letter said 
that when the people of India protested openly against 
any measure it was a compliment to the British nation, 
because it showed they hoped to get justice. The Ma- 
haraja added : " If we had no faith in England and 
Englishmen all agitation would have ceased, and there 
would have been a death-like calmness, not perhaps a 
very desirable thing in the political world of India." 
The fact was that, if open agitation in this matter ceased 
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in India, it was not because the people had become in- 
different, but rather because the grievance complained 
of had sunk deeply in their minds because they had be- 
come hopeless of receiving justice. It was not unfre- 
quently the case that when outer symptoms of discon- 
tent were suppressed real danger began. He therefore 
begged the noble lord to look into the real merits of 
the case and not to be deceived by mere outward ap- 
pearances. The whole point of this controversy had 
reference to the question of protection. When in 1895 
Sir Henry James moved the adjournment of the House 
on the question of the cotton duties, the ground on 
which he did so was that Lancashire complained that 
the duties were protective in their nature — that on the 
finer counts the protection was partial, but that on the 
coarser counts, owing to the tariff of 1894, it was abso- 
lute. Under that tariff all cotton goods imported were 
made liable to an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent, and by 
way of countervailing duty the excise was placed on 
yarns above 2o's. The argument of Lancashire was 
that this gave partial protection to the Indian mills as 
regarded the finer counts, because Lancashire paid upon 
the manufactured article, whereas the Indian millowners 
only paid upon the raw material — namely, the yarns. 
Lancashire further argued that absolute protection was 
given with regard to the coarser goods of 2o's and under, 
because there was no excise on the yarns of those counts. 
The right hon. member for Wolverhampton, who was 
Secretary for India at that time, did not admit the plea 
of protection, but he said that he was willing to make 
further enquiries, and that, if it was shown that protec- 
tion existed, he should be prepared to take measures to 
remove the injustice. The late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer concurred in that view, and therefore the only 
question really at issue was the point of protection, and 
this was confirmed by the present Secretary for India, 
who at the time of the last Indian Budget promised tc 
m 
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eliminate from the duties everything savouring of the 
nature of protection* With the object of dealing with 
the question, two Bills had been brought in by the Gov- 
ernment of India^ but he complained that this legislation. 
Went far beyond the necessities of the case. It dealt 
With the alleged evil of protection in regard to the com- 
plaint of Lancashire, but it went far beyond that and 
did an injustice to the people of India. It removed the 
excise duty from yarns and placed it upon woven goods 
*^-upon the manufactured article. The effect of this was 
to remove the grievance of Lancashire with regard to 
the finer counts, while it imposed injustice on the Bombay 
millowners, because they had to pay twice over on the 
stores used in their mills* But the Government of 
India, without any necessity, went further than this 
by reducing the duty on the finer counts from 5 per cent, 
to 3^ per cent, and thereby needlessly sacrificed a 
large amount of revenue. As to the coarser counts, 
also, there was the object of removing all protective 
influence. That might be done by placing the Lancashire 
producer and the Bombay producer on the same level in 
either of two ways — by having neither import nor excise 
duties, or by having both import and excise duties on the 
coarser counts. The universal opinion in India had been 
h\favour of having neither import nor excise duties on 
the coarser counts, so that no tax should be placed on 
such articles used by the poorer classes. But, without any 
Sufficient reason, that wish was put aside, and an excise 
duty had been placed on the industries of India. This 
step had caused great indignation in India, and it was for 
this reason that he had brought the matter forward. The 
Government having gone, as he had said, beyond the 
necessities of the case, the responsibility rested upon them 
of showing to the House that they were justified in the 
course they had adopted. It had been stated that Custom- 
house arrangements made it impossible to carry out the 
wishes of the people of India in the matter ; but that could 
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hardly be the fact, for the Government of Bombay had 
declared that there was no insuperable difficulty in remitt- 
ing the duties on the coarser counts, and in 1878 greater 
difficulties of a similar character was successfully over- 
come. In 1878 the line tried to be drawn was at 3o's, 
near the bulk of Manchester goods, so that the matter 
then was much more difficult to deal with, but it was grap- 
pled with successfully. Now the line proposed was 2o's, 
and there is much less practical difficulty. TJien there 
was another important point The sole declared object 
of the rearrangement of the duties was to get rid of pro- 
tection. But the result was to create protection on a larger 
scale in favour of handlooms, and mills in Native States. 
These together consumed three-fifths of all the yarn used 
in India. He was a friend to handloom weavers and to 
Native States, but from an economic point of view he 
must say they should not be given an unfair advantage. 
His main objection, however, was that the rearrangement 
relieved the richer and taxed the poorer. In the matter 
of food the poorer classes of India were very heavily taxed. 
There was no heavier tax known to the world than the 
salt tax, for the wofking man in India had to pay 40d, 
by way of duty for every one penny of value. Therefore 
he had to pay very heavily for his necessaries as regard- 
ed food, and it was not now the time to put a further tax 
upon his necessaries, that is, upon the wretched clothes 
he wore. It might be said that the amount was small, 
but then his means were small. The average income 
was i^d. a day, and there was not much room for taxa* 
tion out of that. Therefore he came back to his main 
xontention, that, whereas the Government had taken off 
50 lakhs from the taxation of the finer cloths worn by 
the richer, they had done very wrong in putting 10 lakhs 
on the coarser cloths worn by the poorer, and he appealed 
.to the noble lord by a stroke of the pen to remove that 
.grievance, which would have a very beneficial effect 
.^hj-Qughout India He believed the Secretary for India 
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somewhat questioned the statement that the coarser 
cloths were worn exclusively by the poorer classes. He 
thought it stood to reason that the coarser and cheaper 
fabrics would be worn by the poorer classes, and that 
seemed to be the view taken by all the authorities. That 
was the opinion of the India Office when the right hon. 
gentleman the member for Wolverhampton was Secre- 
tary for India, and he did not know what further infor- 
mation had led the noble lord to an alteration of that 
opinion. It was the basis of the whole complaint that 
the coarser cloths were worn by the poorer people. The 
Bombay Government, which he regarded as the highest 
authority in the matter, referred to the duty as a burden 
of taxation to be borne by the poorer classes, and that 
view was supported by the native gentlemen in the 
Viceroy's Council. He thought it was a little fantastic 
to say that the poor people wore the more expensive 
and finer cloths. His contention was that this tax upon 
the poor was uncalled for and that it was very injurious, 
both to the people it affected and in the feeling it had 
produced throughout India. He had no wish that this 
should be a party motion at al£ and he appealed for 
support to those hon. members on the other side who 
were acquainted with Indian matters. He regretted 
tljat his old friend Sir George Chesney was no 
longer in his place to raise his voice against this 
tax, as he did on a former occasion, but there were 
other Anglo-Indian members still sitting in the House. 
There was his hon. friend the member for Benthal 
Green, who was a direct representative of India, and 
the hon. member for Cardiff, and, if he had been pre- 
sent he would have made his appeal to the hon. baro- 
net the member for Manchester, who was for a long 
time Governor of Bombay, and also his hon. friend the 
member for Central Hackney, who had had a long expe- 
rience in India. He felt confident that those hon. mem- 
bers would be prepared to confirm what he said as to the 
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strength of the feeling on this matter throughout India. 
Every representative association had put in its protest 
against what had been done. The Chambers of Com- 
merce were at one with the Association of Millowners. 
It was a very remarkable thing that the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Bombay should have taken this view so strong- 
ly, because it consisted entirely of gentlemen engaged in 
the import trade of cotton goods, and they pointed out 
that only two members of the body had any, interest 
whatever in the Bombay mills. Public meetings had been 
held in different parts of India, and in every case the 
strongest possible protest had been sent iri. He did not 
know what was the real feeling of the Government of India 
in this matter. They seemed to have changed a good 
deal from their original position, and he would like to 
ask the noble lord if he would explain how that convers- 
ion came about. He had read the Blue-book with very 
great care, and there was a curious hiatus between the 
important despatch sent by the noble lord on the 5th of 
September last and the telegram from the Government of 
India of the 16th of January, from which it appeared that 
the Government of ln3ia had found salvation from the 
Secretary of State's point of view. He should like to 
know if they could be favoured with the correspondence 
which took place between those dates. He thought he 
might also safely appeal to the Lancashire members. 
He wished to make no attack whatever upon them for 
pressing their case as strongly as they could, but he 
would appeal to them to be satisfied with what they 
had got in this matter. They had received a very great 
concession in the remission of 1^ per cent upon the 
import trade, and he would appeal to them not to op- 
pose the proposal to remit the excise and import duties 
on the coarser counts. They now paid the same import 
as excise, and they had this advantage with regard to 
the double payment of taxation of stores. He really did 
not see why they should in any way oppose the removal 
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of the import duties on the coarser fabrics. They had, 
too, at present a monopoly in drills, which were not 
made in India at all. Therefore this concession would 
actually be a benefit to them so far as drills were con- 
cerned. They had also pointed out that they were 
anxious to manufacture more of the coarser materials. 
If they were successful in doing so, it would also bene- 
fit them if the duty was taken off. If the Lancashire 
members were agitating so strongly for the removal of 
those duties altogether, surely it was illogical for them 
to object to a portion of the duties being removed. He 
also wished to appeal to the sentiment that was so for- 
cibly put by the First Lord of the Admiralty when he 
pointed out how very unfortunate it vyould be if India 
$md Lancashire should come into collision upon this 
matter. He did not wish to dilate upon the question 
of boy-cotting or of any hostile measures that might be 
taken in India, but it was a matter, he thought, that 
Lancashire should consider carefully, When they re- 
membered that Japan, China, and America were running 
this country very hard in the matter of finer fabrics, it 
would be very unfortunate if tlTeir customers in India 
were to take their custom to those countries instead of 
to the Lancashire mills. He did not think this would 
tje any sacrifice at all ; but even if it were, it would be 
worth making in order to remove the feeling of indig* 
nation and to draw more closely the bonds between the 
people of this country and of India. He would appeal 
to the whole House, and remind them of what the late 
Viceroy said upon this subject of the financial treatment 
of India. Speaking in another place, he said : " There 
was never a moment when it is more necessary to coun- 
teract the growing impression that our financial policy 
in India is dictated by selfish considerations." This was 
a matter in which the people of India were exceedingly 
interested, and they would watch eagerly what the deci* 
sion of that House would be. He trusted that decision 
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would be in accordance with right and justice and hu- 
manity. (Hear, hear). 

■ 

At r. Stanhope suggested to the hon. baronet the propriety of 
withdrawing his motion, as he considered that the time of intro- 
ducing it was not judiciously selected. 

Mr. Balfour moved that the question be now put* 

The Speaker : Surely it will not be necessary to put such a mo- 
tion after the speeches which have been made on both sides of the 
House. 

Mr. Lough thought his hon. friend would act wisely if he with- 
drew his motion, but he hoped the leader of the House would give 
them a promise that the Indian Budget should be brought on at a 
time when this subject could be adequately discussed. 

Mr. Balfour said that no one was more anxious than he that the 
Indian Budget should come on at a time when Indian matters 
could be adequately discussed, but he was not the obstacle to the 
progress of business. He felt that this was not a time when this 
subject could be properly discussed, and therefore he hoped the 
House would dispose of the motion without a division. (Hear,, 
hear.) 

Sir W. Wedderburn understood the right hon. gentleman would 
do his utmost to bring on the Indian Budget on an early day, and 
therefore asked leave to withdraw his motion. 

The motion was then, by leave, withdrawn. 



PARLIAMENT AND INDIAN FINANCE. 

In connection with the debate on Lord George Hamilton's Indian 
Budget which took place in the Bouse of Commons on \3th 
August 1 896, Sir W. Wedderbum moved an amendment and 
in doing 90 : — 

He said that he was hopeless of arty benefit arising 
from the Indian Budget Debate under the present 
system, or rather want of system. ( Hear, hear. ) 
Intricate accounts involving an expenditure of nearly 
Rx. 100,000,000 were placed upon the Table, and 
the House had no guidance in deciding whether 
the explanations of the Secretary of State Were satis- 
factory or otherwise. The difficulty of the case was 
increased by the fact that the Secretary of State's 
" Explanatory Memorandum " had been only two days 
in the hands of members. Under such circumstance it 
was impossible that in the course of a few hours any pro- 
fitable discussion could take place regarding Indian 
finance. He therefore asked the indulgence of the 
House in order that he might place before it a humble 
suggestion having for its object to obtain, in future years, 
a more systematic and effectual scrutiny of Indian Ac- 
counts. The amendment that stood in his name was as 
/ollows: "To leave out from the word 'That,* to the 
end of the question, in oider to add instead thereof the 
words — ' With a view to the effectual discharge of its 
existing duty in respect of the finances of India, this 
House is of opinion that the East India Accounts should 
each year be examined and reported on by a Select 
Committee of the House, thus mutatis mutandis assimi- 
lating the practice as regards Indian Accounts, to that 
followed, by means of the Public Accounts Committee, 
in respect of the Accounts of the United Kingdom/ " 
It appeared to him that this was a simple proposal, and 
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at the same time a moderate one. It proposed no new 
duty, and only indicated the way in which an existing 
and accepted duty might be properly performed. /Hear, 
hear.) It merely proposed that in dealing with Indian 
finances they should exercise the same reasonable care 
that they exercised with regard to their own. A trustee 
was required to give as careful attention to trust funds as 
to his own property. But in the present case there was 
a painful contrast between the promptitude and rigour 
with which the House looked after its own finances, and 
the indifference with which it treated those of India. For 
weeks all items of British expenditure were minutely de- 
bated, while the complete control of Parliament was secu- 
red by the action of the Public Accounts Committee . 
On the other hand one day at the fag-end of the Session 
was grudgingly given to Indian finance, and no steps 
were taken to make the parliamentary control anything 
but illusory. It was a bad object lesson for India, who 
complained that they neither gave her a voice in her own 
affairs nor would attend to them themselves. The British 
system of control had gradually perfected itself since the 
passing of the Exchequer Audit Act, 1866, and in the 
Report of the Public Accounts Committee for the current 
year testimony was borne to the great benefits arising 
from the arrangements now in force. Referring to the 
excellent services of Sir C. Ryan, the retiring Comptroller 
and Accountant-General, the report reviewed the past 
history of the Committee and noticed the admirable 
results, as evidenced by the Public Accounts, of the ar- 
rangements introduced by the Exchequer and Audit 
Departments Act of 1866. The striking contrast, from 
the point of view of financial regularity, between the 
period antecedent and the period subsequent to that mea- 
sure showed it to have been, in its peculiar field, an "epoch- 
making" statute. It appeared that in the first nine years 
after the passing of the Act the financial irregulari- 
ties brought to light averaged twenty-five yearly ; but 
n 
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during the nine years up to 1 894-5 tnis number was re- 
duced to two yearly, and during the last two years all 
irregularities had ceased. But the Committee pointed 
out that the improvement was greater than that shown 
by mere statistics. " An examination of the Auditors' 
reports will," the Committee observed, "show, what the 
experience of your Committee confirms, viz., a remark- 
able diminution of controversy on first principles and the 
disappearance to a great degree of impatience of scru- 
tiny, a sure and honourable testimony to the value of 
the work." If such solid benefits arose from the labours 
of a Select Committee of the House in dealing with 
British accounts, why should not the same benefits, 
mutatis mutandis^ be extended to India? Of course the 
system of Indian finance differed from that of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, but he believed that if a Committee was 
appointed an arrangement could be devised adapted 
to the requirements of Indian methods. He felt confi- 
dent that to accomplish this was not beyond the wit of 
the noble lord, the Secretary of State, who would thus 
remove the reproach of neglecting the golden rule. 
(Hear, hear.) It would be for the* wisdom of Parliament 
to decide how best the Committee could do its work, so 
as to secure for the House a reasonable understanding 
<jf Indian finance, and a reasonable control over this most 
important department of Imperial affairs. For the mo- 
ment the rise of exchange, over which we had no con- 
trol, had saved the Indian Exchequer from its most seri- 
ous difficulties. A fall in exchange, over which we 
equally had no control, would plunge the Indian Trea- 
sury into its former embarrassments, and he would 
remind the House that financial embarrassment in India 
meant increased taxation, and perhaps a demand on 
the Imperial Treasury. The control over British finance 
now so smoothly worked by the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee had not been devised in a day, but had been gra- 
dually perfected by experience. He noticed that the 
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system had first been appplied to the navy so long ago 
as 1832, to the army in 1847, and it was not till 1866 
that it was extended to all grants in Supply. Similarly 
if the House should be pleased to appoint a Committee 
to deal with the Indian accounts he had no doubt that 
such Committee, with characteristic British business ca- 
pacity, would work out for itself a practical method of 
performing its duties towards the House. They would 
look to the noble lord who had long experience ®f Indian 
affairs in the House for guidance in this important matter, 
But he (Sir William) had given much thought to this sub- 
ject, and he might perhaps be allowed to make a practical 
suggestion as to the direction in which such a Com- 
mittee might most advantageously work. He would 
suggest that the principal materials for the labours of 
the Committee might be provided by a special report 
on the financial condition of India, supplied each year 
by the Government of India, such report being based 
on the debates on the Indian Budget in the Viceroy's 
Council. The House was aware that the Council con- 
tained a certain proportion of non-official members nomi- 
nated by the Viceroy, and under Lord Cross's Act of 
1892 certain. public bodies were allowed to recommend 
a few members for nomination, thus giving voice to a 
certain extent to outside public opinion on Indian 
finance. The debates, therefore, in the Viceroy's Legis- 
lative Council would give the Committee valuable and 
definite matter for consideration, and if, under the Vice- 
roy's rules of business, the non-official members were 
invited to move amendments and decide upon them, 
distinct issues would be provided for the Committee to 
examine and report upon to the House. The proposed 
annual report of the Government of India would, of 
course come through the India Office with the views of 
the Secretary of State in Council, and it would be re- 
ceived early in the Session, so that the Select Committee 
would have abundant leisure for its consideration, and 
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it might be -hoped that the influence of an important 
Committee of this kind would induce the Government 
of the day to bring on the debate on Indian finance at 
a reasonably early period of the Session. Such was a 
brief outline of his scheme, which he would gladly lay 
more in detail before the noble lord. In answer to his 
question in the House a few days ago the noble lord ex- 
pressed an opinion unfavourable to the appointment of 
a Select •Committee on Indian finance. But he thought 
this unfavourable opinion was in great measure based on 
a misunderstanding of the proposal — a very natural mis- 
understanding, as in the limits of a question, the parti- 
culars of the proposal could not be set forth. The two 
main objections raised by the noble lord were that the 
proposed enquiry would seriously interfere with admi- 
nistrative work in India, and would entail large expense. 
No doubt these objections were based on the supposi- 
tion that it was proposed rigidly to follow the procedure 
of the Public Accounts Committee, and make the duty 
mainly one of appropriation audit. As he had already 
explained, that was not the intention of the present 
proposal. No doubt there was in India an appropria- 
tion audit, but it was one entirely different in character 
and effect from that in England. In England, the ap- 
propriation audit was of the highest possible im- 
portance, being the machinery by which Parliament 
exercised its financial control over the Executive, and 
especially the Treasury. In 'India, the appropriation 
audit was merely an arrangement by which the Execu- 
tive controlled its subordinate departments ; it was of 
little use, and of no constitutional importance whatever. 
As it was not proposed that the Committee should 
carry out an appropriation audit for India, the difficulty 
suggested by the noble lord disappeared, because de- 
partmental officers would not be called from their ad- 
ministrative duties in India, and no expense would be 
incurred. He would no longer detain the House. It 
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was for the House to decide how a difficult, but mani- 
fest and admitted, duty towards India could best be per-* 
formed. No one considered that the present state of 
things was creditable. It might not be possible to do 
complete justice to India in this matter. But that was 
not a reason for doing nothing. They might make an 
effort and do their best. No one could do more than 
that. (Cheers.) 

Mr. H. J. Wilson seconded the Amendment. • 

The House divided on Sir William Wedderburn's Amendment, 
when the figures were : — 

For the Amendment ... ... ... 30 

Against ... ... ... no 

Majority against ... ... 80 



AN ENQUIRY INTO THE CONDITION OF 

THE INDIAN MASSES. 

The debate on the Address was resumed on 6th January 1897 
by Sir W, Wedderburn, who moved as an amendment, to add the 
following words at the end of the Address — And we humbly 
pray that your Majesty will be graciously pleased to direct that 
a full and independent enquiry shall forthwith be made into the 
condition of the masses of the Indian people, with a vie*w to 
ascertain the causes by reason of which they are helpless to re- 
sist even the first attacks of famine and pestilence. 

He said that he was sure that India would feel 
grateful for the expressions of sympathy contained in 
the Queen's speech, and for the assurances that the 
State would do all in its power to save life. But he felt 
it his duty to move his amendment, because the Govern- 
ment did not seem fully to realise the nature and mag- 
nitude of the calamity. The methods of State relief 
adopted, sought to mitigate the outward symptoms, but 
they did not tend to remove the cause of the evil, which 
was the extreme poverty of the masses. So far from 
removing this evil, th6 expenditure on famine relief ag- 
gravated it. He did not know how much would be 
spent, whether three millions, or six millions, or three 
times six millions. But where would this money come 
from ? It would not come down from the clouds. It 
would have to be raised by the taxation of the masses : 
the dying would be fed at the expense of the hungry 
survivors, making the survivors more destitute, more 
heavily burdened, and less able to resist hunger and 
disease. Also he felt it his duty to place prominently 
before the House the Indian view of the calamity and 
its proper remedies. These remedies were not heroic 
ones, but they proceeded from an intimate knowledge 
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of the condition and habits of the people. If it were 
asked from what sources Indian public opinion could be 
learnt, he would say, from his friend Mr. Dadabhai Na- 
oroji, a true well-wisher of British rule, from the Indian 
Press, and from the resolutions of the Indian National 
Congress, which gave voice to the public feeling in 
India. The view held in India with regard to the famine 
might be briefly expressed in three simple propositions. 
The first was, that the excessive mortality in time of 
famine was owing to the chronic destitution of the 
masses, who existed precariously on the verge of sub- 
sistence. He hoped that the noble lord, the Secretary 
of State for India, would not deny the truth of this pro- 
position. It was true that in the Queen's Speech, the 
cause of the famine was declared to be the " failure of 
the autumn rains," but he assumed that was only stated 
as the immediate cause — the last straw which broke the 
camel's back — and that the noble lord looked further 
back for the causes of the rayat's feeble powers of re- 
sistance. How, indeed, could the proposition be denied ? 
For it stood to reason that the population must be liv- 
ing from hand to mdtith, if, on account of the failure of 
one harvest, they died of hunger, not by hundreds and 
thousands, but by hundreds of thousands, and millions. 
If, however, the extreme destitution of the people was 
denied, he trusted that the House would call for enquiry, 
and insist on this issue being fairly tried, as between 
official optimism on the one hand, and unanimous Indian 
public opinion on the" other. His second proposition 
was, that mortality from famine would practically be 
prevented if the rayat possessed a store of food, money, 
or credit sufficient to tide over one failure of harvest. 
This proposition seemed to be self-evident. For men 
did not die from hunger out of mere perversity, but be- 
cause they had neither food in their houses to eat, nor 
money to buy it, nor credit to borrow it. As a class 
the rayat had not only nothing, but much less than no- 
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thing, being hopelessly in debt to the village money- 
lender. He remembered that in the early part of his 
service in India every rayat, however poor, had a little 
store of grain put away in a store-room under his house, 
sufficient to last his family two or three years. But 
that was now impossible, for we had set up debt courts 
upon the European model, and these little stores were 
swept away by the bailiffs in execution of decrees. The 
first step fowards helping the rayat was to release him from 
this bondage and the money-lender. His third and last pro- 
position was a more hopeful one, and it was this, that if cer- 
tain simple remedies were applied in the village administra- 
tion, the rayat woulcj not only possess a sufficient store, 
but might become comparatively wealthy. In approa- 
ching the question of the rayat's condition the impor- 
tant fact must be borne in mind, that, although India 
was at present a very poor country, she possessed al- 
most boundless possibilities of wealth. She had a fertile 
soil, an unfailing sun, an abundance of labour, skilful 
and cheap. All she wanted was working capital. If 
the rayat had that insufficiency at reasonable rates, to 
provide himself with water and manure, he would turn 
all India into a garden. He (Sir W. Wedderburn) had 
seen this operation going on near Poona, where land 
that produced a crop of millet worth perhaps ten shill- 
ings an acre was, by irrigation and manure, made to 
produce a crop of sugar cane worth £30 an acre as it 
stood on the ground. And such was the skill of the 
rayat that whatever crop he produced, whether rice, in- 
digo, opium, tea, wheat or tobacco, it in the end always 
came to the top of the market. From these three pro- 
positions would be seen the nature of the enquiry which 
he asked for by the amendment. What he desired was 
a village enquiry, practical and definite, in order to as- 
certain in detail the condition of the rayat, to learn the 
causes of his poverty, and to apply remedies to the evils 
from which he was suffering. The enquiry he wanted 
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was a village enquiry, because in the rural villages were 
included 80 per cent, of the population, and because the 
village community was the microcosm of all India ; and 
if they coutd discover the means to make one village 
prosperous they held the clue to make all India pros- 
perous. For such an enquiry no Imperial Commission 
was necessary. The local administration might be 
directed to select typical villages in each Province, and 
to appoint a committee to make a through diagnosis of 
their condition. The Committee must be representa- 
tive, consisting of Europeans and Indians, officials and 
non officials ; such as were appointed to the Deccan 
Rayats Commission 20 years ago. Their investigation 
should be of a microscopic kind, to detect the microbes 
which blighted the rayat's prosperity. He believed that 
the microbes would be found to be the usurious money- 
lender (who should be replaced by Agricultural banks) ; 
the Civil Court (which should be replaced by popular 
Conciliation and Arbitration Courts) ; and the harsh 
and rigid collection of the revenue (which should be re- 
placed by methods suited to the habits and wishes of 
the rayat). If these simple remedies were adapted he 
believed that famine would be rendered impossible, Iif 
making these proposals he did not desire t<j impute an/i 
blame to the noble lord, the Secretary •,( State flqri 
India; but he had carefully studied the condition of thtfi 
rayat for thirty or forty years, and in this grral rri*i» btj 
desired to place the results of his experieno- at the di*4 
posal of the noble lord and of the House. He <-anifiittjf 
trusted his proposals would receive sympathetic confl| 
deration. (Hear, hear.) 

The House divided upon Sir Williim WeddefUirn'* ,', ■■ ■ ■■ ..r,-j l i *fa 
the figures were. 
For ihe a; 




RECEPTION TO Mi». W. S. CAINE. 

Sir William Weddetbum, on Tuesday, March 9th, 1897 gave a re- 
ception and luncheon at the National Liberal Club to welcome Mr. 
W. S. Caine on his return from the Indian National Congress, 
which he attended as the delegate of the British Committee. Sir 
William presided at the luncheon, and had on his right the 
guest of the day and on his left Lord Kinnaird* 

There were four Vice-chairmen, viz., Mr. H. J. Wilson M.P., 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. H. N. Haridas and Mr. W. Mar- 
tin Wood; while the guests also included Mr Burt. M.P., Mr. 
F. W. Cawley, MP., Mr. Geo. Harwood, MP., Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, M.P., Mr. J. Herbert Lewis, M P , Sir J. Long, 
M.P. y Mr. Swift McNeill, M.P., Mr. Justin McCarthy, MP., 
Mr. J. Herbert Roberts, M.P., Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., Mr. 
C. h. Schwann, M.P., Mr. Robinson Souttar, M.P., Mr. John 
Wilson, M.P. f (Govan), Prince Ranjitsinghi, Sir Geo. Bird- 
wood, and Messrs. W. Diyby, the Hon. Conrad Dillon, A. E. 
Fletcher, A. G. Symonds, A. 7. Wilson, and Fisher Unwin, 
and the Hon. Mr. Justice Jardine. Over 70 sat down to 
luncheon. 

After luncheon, the Chairman asked the company to 
drink the health of the Queen Empress. (Cheers.) This, 
he said, is a toast which in India is always received with 
the greatest enthusiasm, because Indians will never for- 
get that after she had reigned twenty years her Majesty 
personally gave them the great Queen's Proclamation 
of 1858, which they regard as the Magna Charta of 
India. (Cheers.) They will never forget that, in speak- 
ing of the people of India, she said, " In their prosperity 
will be our strength, in their contentment our security, 
and in their gratitude our best reward." (Cheers.) Well, 
gentlemen, forty years have passed since that time, and 
this year there will be great celebrations of. triumph 
all over the Empire for great prosperity has accrued to 
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the British Empire. But, sad to say, India alone lies 
prostrate, and therefore we may hope that her Majesty 
will not forget India, and as we know she personally in- 
tervened to put the words I have quoted into the Pro- 
clamation of 1858, we trust that the personal interven- 
tion will be again exercised in this Diamond Jubilee* so 
that India may not be forgotten. (Cheers.) 

The toast was duly honoured. 

The Chairman : There are some of our friends in- 
vited who were not able to attend, but have written let- 
ters regretting that they cannot be here to welcome 
Mr. Caine. I will read but two of them. The first is 
from Sir William Hunter, a great authority upon Indian 
matters. He writes : — • 

Oaken Holt, Near Oxford, 
March 6th, 1897. 

My Dear Wedderburn, — I much regret being un- 
able to be present at your luncheon to welcome home 
Mr. Caine But, as you are probably aware, I have to 
preside at a Famine Relief meeting on that afternoon, 
and so must prefer duty to pleasure. I beg you will 
remember me kindly to your guest, and I feel sure that 
the gathering will be a cordial and sympathetic one. 
We all have the interest of India at heart, and little 
differences in our methods of working should not be 
allowed to obscure our identity of aim. 

Ever sincerely yours, 

W. W. Hunter. 
The other letter is from Mr. Alfred Webb, who presided 
at the previous Congress, and whom we had the plea- 
sure of entertaining in this room two years ago. It is 
as follows : — 

1 1, Frankfort Avenue, Rathgar, Dublin, 

March 6th. 

Dear Sir William, — Illness has prevented my ac-? 
knowledging your kind invitation for the 9th, Even 
still I have to employ an amanuensis. 
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Were it possible, nothing Would give me greater 
pleasure than to be one of the company to welcome 
Mr. Caine back. I have followed his course in India, 
and he is worthy of all honour. How beneficial it would 
be to both countries if men of his calibre and clear- 
sightedness oftener visited India. 

It is deplorable the general ignorance here prevail- 
ing regarding the Congress movement. By here I mean 
the United Kingdom at large. 

It is amazing how difficult it is to rouse public in- 
terest on the question, the most important of all others 
to the future of the Empire, I do not even exclude the 
Home Rule question, to which I have given so much of 
my life. People appear blinded to the overwhelming 
importance of the political and educational forces at 
present at work in India, and which sooner or later will 
work their way — whether for good or ill largely depends 
on the manner in which we meet or help to guide them. 

I am very sincerely yours, 

Alfred Webb. 

Among those who have also written expressing their 
regret at not being able to attend are : Mr. T. R. Bucha- 
nan, M.P., Sir Charles Cameron, M.P., Dr. Clark. M.P., 
Mr. Michael Davitt, M.P., Mr. J. E. Ellis, M.P., Mr. 
Charles Harrison, M.P., Sir Robert T. Reid, M.P., Mr. 
C. P. Scott, M.P., the Hon Philip Stanhope, M.P., Mr. 
E. T. Cook, Mr. H. W. Massingham, Dr. Clifford, Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, Sir John Budd Phear, Mr. Geo. W. 
E. Russell, Dr. Guinness, Rogers, and Sir James Stans- 
feld. 

The object of our meeting this morning is to give 
a hearty welcome to our friend Mr. Caine, upon his re- 
turn from India, and to say how glad we are that he has 
come back safe and sound. (Hear, hear.) We wish also 
to tender to him our thanks for his services in India. 
At considerable personal risk he has visited that coun- 
try ia order to be the delegate to the T2th Indian' tfa- 
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tioml Congress, and to carry to the people of India a 
message of good will and of deep sympathy in their suf- 
ferings. {Hear.) For, gentlemen, a double calamity has 
now fallen on India. To the famine pestilence is super- 
added, and, whatever efforts may be made there will, no 
doubt, be great misery and great loss of life. We know 
that twenty years ago, when there was a famine, no fewer 
than five millions of people perished, and what will be 
the number to perish on this occasion no one knows. 
The problem how to avert disaster is a very difficult one. 
Here in this island we have a population of 40 millions, 
and with the people of this country rests the whole power 
and the whole responsibility. And 6,000 miles away 
there is India with its 300,000,000 inhabitants ; they 
have none of the power, but they have all the need and 
all the suffering. The problem is a difficult one. The 
only thing is for us all to work together with mutual 
good will and confidence; the Government must do all 
that it possibly can, and the natural leaders of the people 
must do all that they can, but even that will not suffice 
unless all work heartily together. (Hear, hear.) What 
we want is solidarity in facing this question, in order to 
bring together public opinion in this country and In 
India. To do this our friend Mr. Caine recently under- 
took this journey to India. He has not only attended 
the meetings of the Congress, but he has visited many 
local centres and been present at gatherings at which 
delegates to the Congress were elected. I hope that he 
will tell us something of his experience, in order that 
those present may judge of the real substance and basis 
of this movement for the benefit of the people. (Hear.) 
I should explain that at one time it was doubtful whe- 
ther the Indian Congress would meet this year ; so great 
were the difficulties and hardships, and so occupied wer» 
the people in their own homes, that some thouc' 
would be better not to meet at all. I think it wan 
to their credit that ail those difficulties were ov 
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and delegates assembled from districts long distances 
apart, and were able to place before the Government 
their past experience of famine difficulties, together with 
suggestions as to the best means of overcoming them. 
What they want to impress upon the Government Is 
this: that it is not enough to deal with the present: 
famine — (hear) — in dealing with the question it is not 
the mere superficial symptoms that must be got rid of, but 
you mu§t strike at the cause of the disease* (Hear.) 
The universal belief of Indian public opinion is that the 
originating cause of the disaster is the extreme poverty 
and destitution of the people — this poverty and destitu- 
tion being so great that the people are unable to resist 
even the first attacks of pestilence and famine. That 
was the opinion of the Indian National Congress, 
and we, who are the friends of India in Parliament, 
as in duty bound, brought that view of the case before 
Parliament. I am grateful to those members of the 
House who are here, and to those who have not 
been able to come to-day, for the support they gave 
me in bringing the matter before Parliament. An 
amendment was moved. We did not even ask that the 
Government should accept this statement of the Indian 
Congress ; we only asked for an enquiry in order that it 
might be ascertained whether or not the universal feel- 
ing of the people of India was founded upon fact and 
truth. (Hear, hear.) I am sorry to say — and I say it 
with deep regret — (hear) — that the Secretary of State 
refused this enquiry': he not only refused it, but he also 
made what I consider to be an altogether unpalled for 
attack upon the Congress. Lord George Hamilton took 
up a very extraordinary position in this matter. The 
very justification for our action in the House was that 
rf ve took it on behalf of a great representative body in 
*dia ; and his great objection to my proposal was that 
, nanated from the Indian National Congress, instead 
at being considered, as it really was, the greatest 
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recommendation it could have had. (Cheers.) He not 
only made this attack upon the Congress, but he further 
ridiculed the claims of the Congress to be a representa- 
tive body, and I am sorry to say he also taunted the 
Congress with unreadiness to help in mitigating the 
famine. Now, as regards that taunt I think I should 
like my friend Mr. Caine, who has been through India, 
to say whether it is a deserved taunt. (Mr. Caine : It 
is not.) My own belief is that the Indian people are the 
most charitable people on the face of the earth. (Hear, 
hear.) They have no poor law, because in time of 
disaster they shew a marked feeling of brotherhood in 
helping one another, and I believe it will be found that 
the leaders of the Congress have been among the first 
to help the people during this famine. (Hear, hear.) 
Then, as regards Lord George Hamiiton ridiculing the 
claims of the Congress to be representative I should 
like to say a word about that. I will not give my own 
opinion, but I will quote that of a most undeniable 
authority in answer to the Secretary of State, who has 
never been in India, and does not consequently know 
very much about it. Our friend Sir R. Garth, a Conser- 
vative Chief Justice of Bengal, who has been in India 
and does know a great deal about that empire — (hear) — 
in an article in the Law Magazine and Review^ refers 
to this question, and says : — " The Indian National Con- 
gress is a large, influential and important assembly of 
earnest and patriotic gentlemen, who, since 1885, have, 
at the close of each year, met at one or other of the large 
centres in India, such as Calcutta, Madras or Bombay, 
to discuss their political views and opinions. They con- 
sist of delegates from every part of India, who are duly 
elected at a number of divisional head quarters. We are 
told that at the Congress meeting in Allahabad in the 
year 1888 fully three millions of men took a direct part in 
the election of these delegates, who themselves numbered 
no fewer than 1,248. ' The constitution of this important 
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body was throughly representative ; it consisted of princes, 
rdjcis, nawabs, fifty-four members of noble families, mem- 
bers of Council, honorary magistrates, chairmen and 
commissioners of municipalities, fellows of universities, 
members of local boards, and professional men, such as 
engineers, merchants, bankers, journalists, landed pro- 
prietors, shop-keepers, clergymen, priests, professors of 
colleges, zemindars and others. I should also say that 
they weje throughly representative as regards religion, 
as well as their rank and profession. The Hindus of 
various castes numbered 954, the Muhammadans, 222 ; 
the Christians, 38 ; and the Jains, 1 1." Then Sir Richard 
Garth goes on to enquire what these men have done to 
merit the relentless persecution of the Government of 
India. And he answers his own question as follows : 
" What have they done ? I will tell you what they have 
done. They have dared to think for themselves, and 
not only for themselves, but for the millions of poor and 
ignorant people who compose our Indian empire. (Cheers.) 
They have been content to sacrifice their interests and 
to brave the displeasure of the Government in order to 
lend a helping hand to these poor people." (Cheers.) 
Well, gentlemen, bearing in mind that these are the aims 
of this Indian National Congress, I ask is that a body to 
wbom a responsible Minister of the Crown should refuse 
a hearing? Are these men to be treated contemptu- 
ously ? Is their any reason for doing that ? I say that 
there is none. (Cheers.) I very much regret that Lord 
George Hamilton and others who have filled the posi- 
tion of Secretary of State for India have never had an 
opportunity of meeting this Congress of wise men from 
the East. (Hear, hear.) The other day I asked in the 

House whether the Secretary of State would not con- 
sider the propriety of inviting some representative and 
•perienced Indian gentlemen to sit on his Council. 1 

, ik he need not have gone far to find at least one 

gfiatleman ; he could have invited our friend Mr. 
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Dadabhai Naoroji — (cheers) — who occupies a position 
quite unique in the love, affection, and confidence of the 
people of India — (cheers) — whether in or out of Parlia- 
ment — and I hope he will soon be in Parliament again — 
(hear) — he will ever remain the one single member for 
India, (cheers) If Secretaries of State would take 
opportunities of meeting men like him — men of the. 
experienced older generation — they would probably con- 
sider the claims of India with a little more respect And 
then, too, consider the young men who come to this 
country. We have not yet got simultaneous examina- 
tions in London and in India, so that candidate from 
India are heavily handicapped. Yet India, after all, 
has had the gratification of seeing Mr. Chatterjee out- 
distance all his competitors in the examination for the 
Civil Service of India. (Hear, hear.) Again, in science 
we have recently heard from Professor Bose his dis- 
coveries in light and electricity, which have gained for 
him the admiration of men of science throughout Europe. 
Then, too, we have our distiguished friend Prince Ran- 
jitsinjhi : has he not taught us how to play our national 
game? (Cheers.) It seems to me that under the cir- 
cumstances it is most monstrous that a hearing should 
be refused to the claims of men like these. (Hear.) It 
says very little for the wisdom with which we are gov- 
erned and with which India is governed that the Gov- 
ernment of India should treat in a hostile way these men 
who constitute the Indian National Congress, and who 
are doing their utmost to teach the Government how the 
people of India may be made prosperous and contented 
under British rule. (Cheers.) But I must return to our 
friend Mr. Caine. I should like to say how very much 
we feel his absence from the House of Commons. His 
inexhaustible energy, his ready resource and his vigorous 
speech were of the utmost value to us. We hope he will 
very soon regain his post there. (Cheers.) Not that being 
in the House and attending to Indian affairs is alto- 

P 
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gether a bed of roses — (laughter) — especially when you 
have to face a powerful Ministerial bench with a majority 
of 150 behind it, and especially as, I am sorry to say, is 
the case, we get no help from the front Opposition 
bench such as we have a right to expect. Indeed, an 
ex-Secretary of State seems always waiting an opportu- 
nity to attack us in the rear. His proceedings remind 
me somewhat of what was said of Austria in King John : 
M Thou ever strong upon the stronger side." .(Laughter.) 
And he speaks on Indian matters with all that ease and 
assurance which go with practical ignorance of the sub- 
ject. (Cheers and laughter.) We are very weak in the 
House of Commons, and need all the support that public 
opinion can give us. But I am very glad to think that 
the Press is strongly represented at our meeting 10-day, 
and I wish to tender our grateful thanks to the independ- 
ent press for the assistance and support they invariably 
give us. I even feel a certain amount of gratitude to the 
hostile press — the Pioneer •, the Globe, and the St. James's 
Gazette, for they pay a tribue to our little efforts as is 
proved by their sometimes losing their temper and fall- 
ing into personalities. (Laughter.) It is always grati- 
fying to see one's opponents lose their temper, as it 
shows a shortness of argument and facts. When they 
fiftd they cannot deal successfully with our facts and 
arguments they call us bores and faddists. (Laughter.) 
We have sometimes heard of blessings in disguise : I 
think we may term this a compliment in disguise.( Laugh- 
ter.) After all, what is a faddist ? It is a person who 
has an idea in his head and follows it up whether it does 
harm or good to himself. If he is to get any good by it 
for himself he is not a faddist. As to being a bore, all 
good work is a bore to the lazy and self-indulgent ; in- 
deed, to such people both duty and conscience are a bore. 
Therefore I do not think we need complain of being called 
bores and faddists. (Hear, hear.) We hope that public 
opinion will continue to be heard on the side of justice 
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for India, and I believe that in due time the House of 
Commons will recognize that what is now deemed to be 
a bore is a sacred duty that they must perform and a 
responsibility which must be discharged in the interests 
of India and of this country. (Cheers.) Gentlemen f 
must apologise for the length of my remarks, and I will 
now only ask you to drink to the health of our friend 
Mr. Caine, to wish him long life, and to thank him for 
the valuable services he has rendered to Indit and to 
humanity. (Loud cheers.) 



LONDON INDIAN SOCIETY'S DINNER. 

The annual dinner of the London Indian Society was held in the 
* Queens Saloon of the Holhorn Restaurant, on Monday, Nov- 
ember 1897. Mr. Daddbhai Naoroji, President of the Society, 
was in the chair, and the company included Sir W. Wedderburn y 
Bart, $f.P., Professor A. F. Murison, LL D., Mr, Ramesh 
ChunderDutt, I.C.S., CLE., the Hon. D. A. Khan, Mr. W. 
Martin Wood, Mr. Edmund Russell, Mr. Moulvi Raffiudin 
Ahmed, Mr. Hasan Sherfudin Khalil, Mr. H. Mullick, Mr. K. 
W. Bonnerjee, Mr. S. Z. A. Balkhi ( Vice-President) and Mr, 
Mr. Balwant Singh {Hon, Secretary). In all 58 persons sat 
down to dinner. Letters of regret for unavoidable absence were 
read, from the following among others : — Mr. A. 0. Hume,C.B. 9 
Mr. W. C\ Bonnerjee, Mr, H. J. Reynolds, C.S.I., Mr. J. Her- 
bert Roberts, M.P., Mr. H. Morgan-Browne, Mr. W. S.Caine, 
and Mr. J. Seymour Keay. The proceedings were characterised 
by gieat enthusiasm throughout \ A Jeature of the menu was a, 
series of Indian dishes supplied by Messrs. Veerasawmy $• Co m 
In the course of the evening the company was photographed by 
flash-light. After dinner the Chairman, Mr. Dadabhai IVao. 
roji, who had an enthusiastic reception, proposed the toast of 
" The Empress and Royal Family. 19 The toast having been 
•duly honoured Professor A. F. Murison proposed the toast 
of " India and the National Congress." Mr.. Romesh Chunder 
Dutt. rising in answer to loud calls responded for India, Sir' 
W. Wedderburn, M.P., who was received with loud and pro- 
longed cheering replied to the toast of the Congress. 

He said he was glad to think that the name of the 
Indian National Congress was now known through the 
length and breadth of the land. (Hear, hear.) It was 
universally recognised as a great power, whether for 
good or for evil. They believed the Congress was a 
power solely for good ; but it was most important that 
the British public should better understand what the 
Congress really was, especially that they should under- 
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stand what was its origin, and what functions it desired 
"to fulfil. As regarded the origin of the Congress there 
•was no doubt, and no mystery ; for it was the natural 
and healthy offspring of the generous and enlightened 
policy, and especially the educational policy, adopted by 
British nation towards India — (cheers) — a policy of trust 
in the people. (Cheers.) This Spirit of toleration, of 
equity, and of benevolence, found a voice in successive 
Acts of Parliament, and in the ever memorable Pro- 
clamation of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
(Cheers.) They could ask for nothing better. Thus it 
happened that those classes which accepted the boon of 
higher education became enthusiasts for British Rule, 
and accepted the British Government not merely as a 
-necessity, but as their National Government. (Cheers.) 
These sentiments originated among the people them- 
selves, but they took definite shape twelve years ago 
through the labours and self-sacrifice of one man, Mr. 
Allan Hume — (loud applause) — the father of the Indian 
National Congress. Having accepted the British Gov- 
ernment as the National Government, the objeet of the 
Congress party was to make that Government strong in 
the affections of the people. And for this purpose the 
functions they desired to perform was that of interpre- 
ters between the rulers and the masses of the ruled, be- 
tween the British people and the people of India. (Hear, 
hear.) Surely this ambition was a noble one, and a use- 
ful one. (Cheers.) Surely the offer of such help should 
be very welcome to the rulers upon whom rested the 
responsibility for the welfare of 300 millions of people, 
thousands of miles away, differing from themselves in 
language, race, and religion. Above all such help was 
necessary when this greatest of all modern problems was 
complicated by the calamities of war, pestilence, and 
famine. He believed that the British public would 
heartily welcome the co-operation of the Congress if the 
understood it better, and were satisfied that it was re? 
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representative in its constitutiofr—(hear, hear)— that it 
was honest in its aims — (hear, hear) — and practical in 
its proposals. (Hear, hear.) Upon these three points 
he should like to say a few words. As regards its repre- 
sentative character they were aware that the delegates 
to the Congresss were freely elected at public meetings 
held in every Province and Division in India, and that 
the endeavour was to include as far as possible every 
class and creed. No doubt the educated class formed 
the«backbone of the movement ; but this was a source 
of strength, not of weakness ; for this class possessed the 
greatest influence, the whole subordinate administration 
of British India being in their hands, while they were 
the principal advisers of the Native States, and also 
practically monopolised the independent professions. 
Further this influence was in India strengthened by the 
caste system, under which there was excessive division 
of labour, and the priestly caste mainly did the thinking 
for the rest of the community while other castes respec- 
tively did the fighting, the trading, and the cultivation. 
Every effort was made to make the Congress represen- 
tative — (hear, hear) — but if those who challenged its 
t constitution would suggest any means or method by 
; which more perfect representation could be secured, they 
gladly modify their system accordingly. (Cheers.) In 
the exemplary State of Mysore a similar popular assem- 
bly was utilised as the greatest help to a beneficent ad- 
ministration, and the necessary public machinery existed 
to make it fully representative. If similarly the British 
Government accorded gracious recognition to the Con- 
gress it would be joined by many timid well-wishers of 
British rule who were now unfortunately kept away by 
fear of official disfavour. (Hear, hear.) This would 
broaden the base of the Congress,. while it would raise 
and mellow the tone of its deliberations. Secondly, as 
regarded the honesty of Congress aims, that was guaran- 
teed by the profound belief of the educated classes that 
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the true interest? of India and Great Britain were iden- 
tical. (Cheers.) The only alternatives to British rule 
were Russia or anarchy, and neither of these alternatives 
commended themselves to the educated classes of India, 
(Hear, hear.) In seeking to render British rule a bless- 
ing to the people they were actuated by both patriotism 
and common-sense. The whole movement was above 
board, it was constitutional and it was unselfish. ( Hear, 
hear.) Nothing was secret. On the contrary, the great 
object of the Congress was to let the British pubKc know 
all that it knew itself. A^ain, it was sometimes made a 
reproach to the Congress that it owed its policy to the 
British Committee sitting at Palace Chambers, West- 
minister. (Laughter.) The British Committee would 
be very proud — (laughter) — to wield such a power over 
public opinion in India ; the Imperial government might 
be glad if it could do so itself. (Cheers.) As a matter 
of fact the Committee possessed no such power, but 
those who made this allegation must see that their theory 
was incompatible with the idea of anything unconstitu- 
tional — of any conspiracy against British power in India. 
(Hear, hear.) Also t!he movement was altogether un- 
selfish. The leaders had much to lose and nothing 
to gain from supporting it. And they had to thank 
the Government for preserving the purity of the 
movement, and purging away the dros's, by withholding 
from supporters of the Congress those personal favours 
— (laughter) — which for the self-seeker formed so irre- 
sistible an attraction. (Cheers and laughter.) If public 
honours were bestowed on those most honoured by the 
Indian people then long before this those honours would 
have descended upon their chairman of that evening. 
(Loud cheers.) But to him the highest honour had al- 
ways been to sacrifice himself for his fellow countrymen, 
(hear, hear), fulfilling the faithful saying, that " Whoso- 
ever of you will be the chiefest, shall be servant of all." 
Upon the third point, the practical character of the Con- 
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gress programme he would be brief. The moderation 
and resemblances of the proposals spoke for themselves 
to any one who would give them fair and kindly consi- 
deration. (Hear, hear.) But the Congress did not come 
before the Government with a cast-iron programme. 
Their wish was to make known to the Government the 
needs of th#people, and to help the Government m 
ministering to those needs. (Hear, hear.) According 
to their view the welfare of India would be best secured 
bvybllowing the policy of Lord Lawrence (cheers), who 
was known as the " Saviour of India," and of the Mar- 
quis of Ripon (loud cheers), who was called the " Con- 
queror of India/' because he had conquered the hearts 
of the Indian people. In this Jubilee year they did well 
to wish success and prosperity to the Indian National 
Congress, believing as they did that its labours had for 
their sole object the safety, honour, and welfare of Her 
Majesty and her dominions. (Loud eheers.) 



APPEAL FOR FORBEARANCE AND EN- 
QUIRY. 

Sir W. Wedderbum rose (17th Feb. 1898,) to move the following 
amendment to be added to the Address at the end: — *' And we 
humbly pray that your Majesty, looking to the miseries patiently 
endured by the Indian people from famine, plague, poverty, and 
other afflictions during the past year, will graciously direct that 
special forbearance be shown towards them, and that careful en- 
quiry be made into their present condition in order to restore con- 
fidence among the suffering masses , and thus prepare the way for 
healing measures tending to bring back peace and prosperity" 

. He said that the occurrences beyond the North West 
frontier had received full discussion, but it appeared to 
him that the internal condition of India was at present 
a matter of even graver anxiety. He thought that for 
the present the external question had been settled — not 
by the arguments of orators, but by the logic of facts. 
The people of this country now knew, and the Govern- 
ment themselves knew, that the policy of aggression 
and of disregard of the rights of others, had been a dis- 
astrous failure. ("Hear, hear.) When he listened to the 
glowing periods of the Under-Secretary for Foreign Aff- 
airs, and his ingenious eulogy of the fprward policy, ftnd 
compared it with the bloodshed and ruin which had resul- 
ted, it made him think of Dead Sea fruit — beautiful out- 
side, but dust and ashes to the teeth.. A policy not found- 
ed on righteousness was a mere whited Sepulchre — fair 
without, but within filled with dead men's bones and all 
uncleanness. He proposed to deal only with the internal 
affairs of India, and he only referred to frontier matters 
for one reason. That was because he thought it neces- 
sary to draw attention to one point of Russian policy, a 
point which had not been dwelt on in the debate, but 
which had a direct bearing on the internal condition c 
India. . The point was this, that in all their schemes f 
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an attack upon India the Russians depended mainly upon 
help from within. Their only real hope of success, was 
that while the * thin red line" confronted them on the 
border, there would be a rising of the population behind, 
which would cut us off from our base, and overwhelm us 
by its mere weight. On the other hand, if the people of 
India were prepared to support the British Government, 
as they did even in the darkest times of the Mutiny, they 
would form our ultimate line of defence, a line of defence 
which could not be broken down. (Hear, hear.) The 
feeling and attitude of the people might be our greatest 
danger, or it might be our greatest safety. In former 
times they heard a great deal about the " key of India." 
At one time it was supposed to be at Herat, for some time, 
he thought, at Merv, then in London, then at Kandahar. 
But it was at none of these places, far less at Chitral or 
at Malakand. The "key of India" was to be found in 
the contentment and prosperity of the people of India. 
(Cheers.) That key had been securely held by the Mar- 
quis of Ripon when he was Viceroy of India, and it would 
be an ill day for this country and for India when that 
key was let drop or thrown away from heedlessness or 
misunderstanding. Let them not deceive themselves. 
This was a question of the very existence of our Indian 
Empire. But he .did not wish to appeal to fears. He 
desired rather to appeal to the justice and prudence, and 
humanity of the Government and of that House. Dur- 
ing the past year almost every possible calamity had 
befallen the Indian people — famine, plague, war and 
earthquake. Unfortunately also their sufferings were 
aggravated by the very measures taken for their relief. 
These measures, such as plague segregation, were neces- 
sary and well-intentioned, but they involved fresh hard- 
ships by invading domestic privacy, which to Orientals 
was almost dearer than life itself. The people were 
thus distracted, and almost driven to despair. Under 
these circumstaances words and acts of sympathy were 
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sorely needed, to soothe the minds of the people, and 
encourage them to bear up under theirafflictions. (Cheers) 
Anger against them and severity were quite out of place. 
He therefore deeply regretted that severe measures of 
repression had been adopted by the authorities, and that 
still more stringent measures were being prepared. This 
severity was a new departure of a serious kind, and he 
would beseech the Government to pause,to give the people 
another chance. In any case he would ask them to bear 
in mind the sufferings of the people, and pot to exercise 
more severity than was absolutely unavoidable. With 
the permission of the House he would read a few 
lines from a letter he had just received from an old 
friend of his, a retired Indian judge, who after a 
long and distinguished career, was devoting the re- 
mainder of his days to works of religion and charity. 
This was what he said of the condition of the people, 
speaking not in anger but in sorrow : " The times 
here are very dark. The people have suffered fearfully. 
Above all, the Government has changed its character. 
It is not the same British Government which I have 
known all my life and which I served so long. I do not 
• know how long this will last. But mark the words of an 
old man — this will do no good to your rule or to India. 
Not even during the Mutiny were things so bad asjthey 
have been in the Deccan during the last year." These 
were the words of a faithful servant and friend of the 
British Government, and he (Sir William) believed that 
they were strictly true. (Hear, hear.) These measures 
of repression, directed against freedom of speech and the 
liberty of the Press, would do no good to our rule in 
India. They chiefly affected the educated classes, and 
the motive for imposing them arose from a complete 
misunderstanding of <£he feelings and objects of those 
classes. If the House would bear with him he would 
point out certain facts within his personal knowledge, 
going to prove two propositions : jst. That the educate 
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elass*es were firmly attached to British rule by the solid 
conviction that with it was bound up the only hope of a 
happy future for India ; and 2nd. That the repressive 
measures were a mistake because they struck at our best 
friends and that a policy of sympathy and forbearance 
was both safe and beneficial. The hon. member for West 
Edinburgh had pointed out how difficult it was for the 
Secretary of State for India to learn the real facts and 
to maintain an impartial control, especially in question 
where official interests were directly concerned. Recently 
in a very important matter, relating to the attitude of the 
wild frontier tribes, the noble lord had been misled by his 
official informants. He had been assured that these tribe 
welcomed the military occupation of the mountain strong- 
holds. He now knew that this was a delusion which had 
resulted in much disasters. Would the noble lord not 
take warning from this unhappy experience. (Hear, hear.) 
The central fact with reference to the tribes beyond the 
frontier was their passionate love of independence. The 
central fact with reference to the educated classes in 
India was their solid attachment to British rule. (Cheers.) 
To think otherwise, to suppose that the educated classes 
desired to upset, or even to weaken British rule, was a 
delusion ; and to act upon this delusion by attacks upon 
thes^ classes must inevitably lead to very unhappy re- 
sults. Educated Indians were very intelligent — no one 
doubted that — and they knew perfectly well that India 
could not stand alone, and that the only alternative to 
British rule was Russian rule, or the still worse fate of 
anarchy. They therefore clung to British rule ; they had 
adopted it as there national government ; and there only 
desire was to make it strong in the approval and affection 
of the people. If they criticised Government measures 
it was because they wished to let tie Government know 
the feelings of the people, and to warn it if there was 
danger ahead. (Hear, hear.) A foreign Government must 
always be acting with insufficient knowledge. They were> 
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• 
driving along a dark and unknown road, and the man 

who warned them of an obstacle or a pitfall was a friend 
and not an enemy, and should be treated accordingly. 
When he assured the House that educated Indians were 
to be trusted, it might be asked with what authority he 
spoke, and he would reply that he had for many years on 
terms of intimate confidence with their leaders, and the 
views above stated faithfully expressed their feelings. 
(Cheers.) He and his family before him had sewed the 
Indian Government since the beginning of the century, 
and, whatever might be said in the heat of controversy, 
he did not suppose that any hon. member believed that 
he had at heart anything but the welfare and prosperity 
of their Indian Empire. His second proposition was 
that a policy of sympathy and forbearance was both safe 
and beneficial. They wanted to promote affection among 
the people, as that was the best way of getting rid of 
disaffection. That this was by no means impossible was 
shown by the career of Lord Ripon as Viceroy, who creat- 
ed among the people not only contentment but enthusiasm 
for British rule. (Cheery.) Their only real rival was Russia, 
and they would best strengthen their position in the eyes 
of the people by emphasizing the difference between Bri- 
tish methods and Russian methods.Freedom of speech, the 
liberty of the Press, anjl higher education — these wefe 
the inestimable boons which Bvitian had conferred upon 
India. These were the gifts which Russia could never 
bestow, and to impair them in any viiy was to throw 
away the great advantage they possessed. He always 
wondered that the British people did not take more na- 
tional pride in the great Indian race which was gradually 
awakening under the touch of Western thought and ac- 
tion. It was a race full of virtues. What did the great 
Akbar say of them ? " The Hindus are religious, affable, 
cheerful, lovers of justice, able in business, admirers of 
truth, grateful and of unbounded fidelity ; and their sol- 
diers know not what it is to fly from the field of battle." 
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That was true then, and was true now. (Hear, hear,) 
They were justly proud of the valour and endurance 
shown by the British troops. None were more v distin- 
guished than the Gordon Highlanders, who were raised 
in the glens of the county he had the honour to repre- 
sent. But he thought that the Indian soldiers had 
justified the words of the great Akbar and had in no 
way been behind their British comrades. In dealing 
with a »ace at the same time so docile and so intelligent, 
and now so suffering, would it not be wise and humane 
to exercise an abundat forbearance ? Would not the noble 
lord hold out the olive branch, and give an opportu- 
nity to clear away misunderstandings and revive the old 
feelings of mutual regard. (Hear, hear.) There was 
the heavy cost of punitive police imposed at Poona, 
which' struck the innocent with the guilty. Might not 
that be removed ? There was the case of Mr. Tilak, 
a scholar and a man who had done good service as a 
legislator and an educationist. Might not his sentence 
be now mitigated, or at least the penalty of hard labour 
remitted, which condemned hin^ to prison dress and 
association with the lowest class of criminals. There 
were the Natu brothers, who had now been imprisoned 
six months without trial. Might they not be released. 
(Hear, hear.) Above all he woujjd most earnestly urge 
the noble lord to postpone any change in the criminal 
law till more quiet timg^Tke proposed changes regard- 
ing sedition w&G "viewed with the greatest alarm 
throughout India, and an announcement that they had 
been postponed would do much to quiet the public 
mind. In his recent speech on external affairs the noble 
lord had shown an open mind and a conciliatory 
spirit. Would he not do so in the case of internal 
administration where patienct and forbearance were 
still more needed, and where the consequences would 
be still more far-reaching. (Hear, hear.) He bgged to 
move the amendment which stood in his name. (Cheers.} 
The Amendment was by leave withdrawn. 






THE POVERTY OF INDIA. 

Chi Tuesday the 22nd February 1898 in the House of Commons 
Mr. S. Smith rose to call attention to the extreme poverty of 
the mas 8 of the people of India, to the serious condition of the 
Indian finances, and to the need of a more effective control over 
Indian expenditure, and to move — " That in the opinion of this 
House the expenditure involved in the recent operations beyond 
the frontier of India ought not to be chained entirely upon the 
revenues of India.' 9 

Sir W. Wedderburn in supporting the above resolu- 
tion said he thought his hon. friend had done right to 
ask for this contribution, and that the Government could 
not continue to refuse it From the Suakim case it had 
been shown that in financial dealings with India the 
conscience of the nation could be touched, and the na- 
tion would not allow the whole burden of this great war 
to be placed on poor prostrate India. (Hear, hear.) A 
substantial contribution should be given, if it were only 
from mere pity. India was now crippled in her resources, 
and such a practical mark of sympathy would help her 
to revive and struggle to her feet He asked for a dole, 
but he did not like a system of doles. He did not thyik 
India liked doles. What she most* wanted was not 
charity but fair play, to enable her to develop her bound- 
less resources. But she conld not develop her resources 
without economy in administration, and economy in 
administration could not be obtained except through 
vigorous control by the House of Commons. (Cheers.) 
If India were allowed to develop her great resources 
there would be abundant wealth both for her own peo- 
ple and for the people of this country. This country 
and India were bound to stand together or fall together. 
And had there ever in • history been a grander partner- 
ship, with more magnificent assets ? Great Britain had 
the command of the sea, and the lead in Western civili- 
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\^ 
sation ; and she could give to India the Pax Britannica 

with the arts and sciences and progress of the West. 
On the other hand India brought to the partnership 300 
millions of an ancient race, great both in peace and war, 
a great agricultural community which could supply every 
form of raw produce to British workshops, and give a 
market for her manufactures equal to all the world be- 
sides. (Hear, hear.) The hon. mover had said the peo- 
ple of India were extremely poor. That was true now, 
but it need not be so always, and it ought not to be. 
No doubt the mass of the peasantry were terribly desti- 
tute, without store or reserve of food, money, or credit. 
They not only had nothing, but much less than nothing 
being as a class hopelessly in debt to the money-lenders. 
And upon the top of this had come famine and plague. 
But he most firmly believed that this deplorable condi- 
tion of things was by no means necessary. With a fine 
climate and a rich soil, and abundant labour, cheap and 
skilful, there were all the elements of great agricultural 
prosperity. All that was wanted was, that the cultiva- 
tor should be released from the bonds of debt, and sup- 
plied with capital for irrigatfon and manure. Give him 
this and he would soon turn all into a garden. (Cheers.) 
A[l this was possible, but it was only possible through 
financial economy-, and, as he had already said, that was 
only possible by means of financial control through the 
House of Commons. The task was a difficult one, and 
he doubted whether they realised how difficult it was. 
In this country the taxpayers were the masters, and con- 
trolled the spending departments through their elected 
representatives. But in India the case was reversed. 
The spending departments were the masters, and the 
only duty of the .taxpayers was — to pay the taxes. Of 
all these spending departments the Indian Military De- 
partment was the greatest foe to administrative economy, 
and it had made itself strong in three commanding posi- 
tions : ist, at Simla, where it had captured the Viceroy 
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in Council ; 2nd, at the India Office of Westminister,. 
where good civilians go when they . die ; and 3rd) on 
both Front Benches of the House of Commons, where it 
was joined by three other foes of Indian economy — the 
War Office, the Admiralty, and the Treasury, three other 
spirits worse than the first. How could such a combina- 
tion be met? And how was financial justice to be got 
for India ? He only knew of one way, and that was by 
cordial sympathy and combination between the people 
of this country and the people of India, for this alone 
would secure an effective control through the Hcfluse of 
Commons. Here the partnership would come in* effec- 
tively. The Indian taxpayer was directly interested in 
economy, and he had the knowledge of the remedies. 
On the other hand the British taxpayer had the power 
to compel the application of the remedies. The Indian 
taxpayer knew where the shoe pinched. The British 
taxpayer was the man who selected the shoemaker. Now ^ 
>vhat were the remedies ? The people of India had long 
been dumb. They had now found a voice, and for the 
last thirteen years had been trying, respectfully, patient- 
ly, and constitutionally to get a hearing through their 
Indian National Congress. (Cheers.) What were the 
remedies proposed by the Congress to ensure financial 
control by the House of Commons ? They were con- 
tained in Resolution HI of the Congress, held last Christ- 
mas in the Central Provinces. What was proposed was : 
(1) that the non-official members of the Viceroy's Legis- 
lative Council should have the power to move amend- 
ments on the Budget, and divide on them ; (2) that re- 
presentative Indians of position and experience should 
be appointed to the Council of the Secretary of State on 
the recommendation of the elected members of the Le- 
gislative Councils in India ; and (3) that each year the 
House of Commons shoul^J appoint a Select Committee 
to enquire into and report on Indian finances. Surely 
these were mild and moderate proposals, going on old 
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and approved lines. If adopted, he believed they would 
be the first step towards bringing back prosperity to 
India. No doles would then be either needed or asked 
for. (Cheers.) 

The House then divided, when the numbers were : — 

For the motion ... ... ... 96 

Againt ••• ••• ••• ••• 188 

••— ■— ^ 

Majority against 92 
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AGRICULTURAL BANKS FOR INDIA. 

On Friday Mateli, 18, 1898, in connexion with iht Eaet India 

An- ;■ ■ 1 at Wett- 

tUr Town Hall the /iilti/wing lecture upon " Agricultural 

Speaking a few days ago, in the debate on the Address, 
regai' 1, ;sed condition of the Indian peasan- 

try, Lord George Hamilton made the following aeclara- 
Commons : " As regards 'egisla- 
nl are only waiting for a qui;! time 
a number of proposals fur the purpose of 
freeing the people as far as possible from the influence 
of the money-lenders. I hope we shall be able to set 
up some system of local banks for the assistance of the 
Natives." This announcement has not a very positive 
ring about it, but 1 welcome it as bringing the question 
of agricultural banks once more within the sphere of 
practical politics. 

AN Earlier Paper. 
, in the year 1SS3 that, under the auspices of 
Mr. John Bright, at Exeter Hall, I read before "The 
. India Association" a paper entitled " The Poena 
Rayat's Bank," in which I set forth a scheme of an ex- 
perimental or pioneer bank foi- the benefit of the il 
gling peasantry. The argument was stated as follows 
at theopening of the paper : " Though land banks have 
::y are new to India. We 
ire felt, in approaching the present undertak- 
first thing to be done is to acquire a certain 
amount of local and special experience byobservm 
I lal working of such an institution in India. And this 
'ny starting an experimental bank, 
under good local manageruent, upon a limited seal 

lited area^/ For vario ■ i'oona 

oeen /elected for the experiment; and t 
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system followed will be that which has been found most 
successful in practice elsewhere, modifications being gra- 
dually introduced as experience may suggest When 
trustworthy facts and figures have thus been collected, 
we shall know what rocks and shoals are most to be 
avoided, and we shall be in a position to decide in what 
direction, if any, a business of this kind can be safely and 
profitably, extended." I then gave a brief sketch of the 
Deccao rayat's position, showing how he was crushed and 
demoralised by his load of debt. Next, I noticed what 
had teen done in Europe, Australia, and Egypt in the 
matter of agricultural banks : and then I showed how it 
was proposed to apply similar principles in the case of 
the Poona experiment I may summarise the matter 
by saying (i) that the scheme was based upon the me- 
thods of the credit system, as tested by experience in 
every civilised country in the world : in Germany alone 
there are more than 2,000 of these popular banks at wprk ; 
(2) that these methods were adapted to local circums- 
tances in the Deccan, and were accepted by debtor and 
creditor alike : there was to be a settlement of old debts,, 
with a cheap and simple mode of recovery from the crop 
of the year; and (3) that the scheme was approved by 
every authority in India, including the Viceroy in Council 
and by all public, opinion both in India and in this coun- 
try. It will thus be seen that as long ago as 1883 I was 
praying for immediate action by means of practical ex- 
periment I have been urging immediate action ever 
since. But unfortunately, ilnstead of action, there has 
only been talk and correspondence — interminable con- 
troversy on speculative questions, but nothing has been 
done. V 

Experiments long overdue. 

What I have to say now is foiainW a repetition of what 
I have advocated all these years ; t\o show what has been 
attempted, and why it has failed ; eWI then to " submit 
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the proposition that there has been sufficient academic 
discussion, and that practical experiment should be no 
longer delayed. 

At the Exeter Hall meeting Mr. Bright opened the 
proceedings with thefollowing weighty remarks : — "These 
small cultivators in India, if they borrow money from the 
Native bankers of the district, pay a rate of interest which 
in England we should feel to be altogether destructive to 
any industry. Twelve per cent, is, indeed, a moderate 
rate ; some pay 24, and some undertake or engage to pay 
as much, perhaps, as 30 or 36 per cent. It is oftvious 
that capital employed in agriculture in any country must 
be absolutely unprofitable to the cultivator if he has to 
pay a rate of interest even of the middle sum, or 24 per 
*<*ent. The scheme before us purposes to offer to the 
Indian cultivator a reasonable loan on reasonable inter- 
est, and to improve the mode of the latter's annual col- 
lection, so as to avoid going through the courts and 
ruining a man who finds he is behind in the regular pay- 
ment of his interest. The Native bankers who lend 
money at these extreme rates of interest are themselves 
sensible that it would be an advantage to them if the rate 
of interest were lower, the security better, and if the inte- 
restwould be collected in some manner which would cause 
less suffering to the borrower and to tlie tenant Thejr 
are, therefore, willing to contribute to a large extent 
funds which shall enable some banking system to be es- 
tablished which shall give this great relief to the Native 

population of India The political prospect in 

India would be greatly improved if such a scheme as this 
could succeed, because if you have a vast population in 
a state of constant distress, they must be in a state of 
constant discontent. .... If it were possible, by some 
large and widely-extended scheme of this kind, to bring 
comfort into the homes of the cultivators, there can be 
no doubt that, with better prospects in their families, thei- 
would be a greater degree of contentment, and they wov 
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look with more satisfaction to the Government which 
controls their affairs." Mr. Bright was followed by Sir 
James Caird, one of the highest authorities on all land 
questions, who had recently returned from India* where 
he had on the Famine Commission.He entirely approved 
of the experiment being made in the Deccan, and held 
that the scheme, by facilitating the digging of wells would 
.operate as an important preservative against famine. 
Other, experienced speakers followed, and the debate 
was strongly favourable to the scheme ; and next day 
the fames. Daily News, Standard and other London 
papers gave their approval to the proposal. A short 
time afterwards, at the invitation of the directors, I read 
a paper before the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
with Mr. G. Lord, the Chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in the chair, on " Government Concessions to 
Agricultural Banks in India." A resolution in cordial 
support of the scheme was moved, carried unanimously,, 
and forwarded to Her Majesty's Secretary of State for 
India. Subsequently I had an interview with Sir Na- 
thaniel Rothschild, M.P. (now Lojd Rothschild), who had 
•already expressed himself interested in the subject. He 
-informed me that if the terms agreed to by the India 
Office were satisfactory he would favourably consider the 
Scheme, and he did not think there would be difficulty 
in raising the necessary capital. 

THE GENESIS OF THE SCHEME. 

It is now necessary briefly to indicate the genesis of 
the scheme irf India, and to show the support which it 
received both from the public and from the Government 
in that country. The idea of agricultural banks was 
first mooted in Bombay as early as i860, when Lord 
Elphinstone's Government passed a resolution in favour 
of loan banks which should^advance money to the ray- 
ats on fair terms. It was not, however, till 1882 that 
the project took practical shape at Poena. After much 
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reful enquiry, many local meetings,and prologned nego- 
ation, -with those concerned, a scheme was at last agreed 
?on which received the hearty co-operation of all par- 
es interested; the rayats, the money-lenders, the na- 
ive capitalists, and the promoters of the enterprise. A 
>ublic meeting was held at Poona, under the presidency of 
:he Collector of the District, resolutions were passed for 
the establishment of an experimental agricultural bank, 
and an influential Committee was appointed to o^arry it 
through. This Committee waited upon the Governor 
(Sir James Fergusson) and set forth their proposals for 
an experimental bank in the Purandhar Taluka of the 
Poona Collectorate. His Excellency received the depu- 
tation in a very cordial manner, expressed himself per- 
sonally favourable to the scheme, and promised that he 
and his colleagues would give it their best consideration.. 
Accordingly *he scheme was forwarded to the Viccory 
in Council, whom it reached at a favourable moment. 
The Indian Government, as the general landlord, had 
always desired to help the rayat with loans for land im- 
provement. But from yarious causes the attempt to make 
these advances through official agency had failed in every 
part of India. And the Government had at last come to 
the conclusion that it must look to private enterprise for 
any real progress in this direction. ^The Marquis ©f 
Ripon was then Viceroy, and Sir Evelyn Baring (now 
Lord Cromer), who was Finance Minister, had personal 
experience of agricultural banks, so that the Poona sche- 
me received immediate and sympathetic consideration, 
as providing the exact means desired to. carry out the 
Government policy. A very important despatch, No. 
638 of December 5, 1882, was sent from Simla to the 
Bombay Government, expressing the satisfaction of the 
Viceroy in Council with the proposals made, and setting 
forth in detail the action fohich the Government were 
prepared to take. Subject to certain minor conditions 
the Government of India accepted the Poona proposals. 
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They were willing to grant important concessions on the ^ 
lines of those allowed to agricultural banks in Europe ; 
but at the same time they were careful to explain to the 
Bombay Government that similar privileges would not 
necessarily be granted in future to other similar banks. 
The Poona bank was, in fact, treated as a pioneer enter- 
prise, the object being to make a practical experiment 
in a limited area, with the hope that when the system 
was onge established it would spread wherever needed, 
and, to use the words of the despatch, "prove of incal- 
culable benefit to the whole country/* In conclusion, the 
Government of India stated that they attached very great 
importance to the experiment, and asked the Bombay 
Government to undertake the working of the measure* 
In reply the Bombay Government, in their despatch of 
April 5, 1883, stated their willingness to give the scheme 
a trial. In this way, after no little labour and negotia- 
tion, every interest and every authority in India was 
brought into substantial agreement as regards the scheme 
— and on May 31, 1884, a unanimous despatch signed by 
the Viceroy and his colleagues, was c forwarded to England 
setting forth fully the circumstances of the case, and ask- 
ing the s?nction of the Secretary of State to the propos- 
ed experiment. " We are anxious," they said, "to give 
effect to a scheme which we believe to be advocated on 
purely disinterested grounds, which can, under the ex- 
perimental conditions proposed, be carefully watched, 
and which is. likely, if successful, to be productive of 
much benefit to the country." , 

• 

NOTHING WAS DONE. 

I think I have now shown that as long ago as 1884 
public opinion, official and unofficial, had declared it- 
self sufficiently in favour of a practical experiment, 
and I can claim that even ^:hen there was no excuse 
for any further delay. Nothing was done, and what 
is worse, nothing has been done during the fourteen 
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years that have since elapsed. Not even the small- 
est practical beginning has been made. Then, as now* 
the mass of the Indian peasantry were in great des- 
titution, and in chronic danger of famine, having no 
store of food, or money, or credit. They not only posses- 
sed nothing, but less than nothing, for they were deeply 
in debt to the money-lenders. To rescue them from this 
hopeless indebtedness a practical remedy, tested by long 
and varied experience, was proposed. In India the autho- 
rities were desirous of giving this remedy a trial in a 
cautious experimental way ; all public opinion m India 
and in England had declared itself in favour of the 
movement. Only the formal sanction of the India Office 
at Westmrnster was required ; but this, unfortunately, 
was just what we could not obtain, the India Office ra- 
ising a fruitless controversy regarding hypothetical diffi- 
culties, and eventually in 1887 refusing absolutely tok 
allow the experiment to be made. In reply to a ques- 
tion in the House of Commons, Mr. S. Smith was in- 
formed that the Secretary of State in Council had care- 
fully considered these proposals " with the result that 
it was determined that they were not capable of practi- 
cable application. ,, Was there ever a more extraordi- 
nary answer or decision ? These gentlemen sitting at 
Westminster had not been in India for years, some nevfer 
there at all ; they were not practical bankers ; they had 
no special knowledge either of the continental system, 
or of the financial requirements of the Poona district 
where the experiment was to be made. Yet they assum- 
ed to know what was practicable there better than the 
bankers of Poona and the Government of Bombay ; and 
they were so sure they were right that they would not 
trust the Viceroy in Council to make an experiment on 
a limited scale in a limited area to which he " attached 
very great importance." I 

AFTER FIVE YEARS. 

After a further period of five years I again made an 
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attempt to get some action taken. In May, 1892, I read, 
before the Society of Arts, a paper on " The Reorganisa- 
tion of Agricultural Credit in India," when I urged that 
the time for academic discussion was long past, and that 
a pioneer bank should be started. But at the same time 
I took the opportunity to reply to the objections raised 
by the India Office to the Poona scheme. These objec- 
tions are set forth in the Despatch No. 95 of 22nd Octo- 
ber, 1884, and it will be found that they refer to matters 
of detail, and are of a speculative kind. For example, 
it is oijected that the scheme professes to be one of 
private enterprise, whereas in reality the bank will be a 
Government institution ; again, it is contended that 
the financial calculations of the Poona bankers do not 
show that the business will be profitable; and it is argued 
that the condition of the rayat is either too good or too 
^bad to be suitable for the operations of an agricultural 
bank. The only objection that can at all be called a 
practical one is that which has reference to the coercion 
of defaulting debtors, and this objection is founded on 
a misconception. The despatch t^kes exception to the 
proposed concession under which the bank's advances 
may, in the case of a defaulter, be recovered as a revenue 
demand. This is only objected to from the fear, to use 
the words of the despatch, lest Government should " incur 
all the unpopularity and odium of collecting debts, which, 
though prviate obligations, are treated as public demand." 
This objection evidently arises from a misapprehension, 
k e Secretary of State being under the impression that 
Government of India proposed to undertake the duty 
T Meeting the bank's advances. There could not be 
... -r mistake. Both the distribution and collection 
lf ink's advances was to be done entirely by the 

, T its of the bank. The question was one of juris- 
and I ca ^ 

, ot of collection. With its moderate rates of 

for any i 

id with its desire to show forbearance to its 

is WO** 11 '* 

expected very seldom to require any 
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compulsory process. Still, for cases of contumacy, it was 
necessary that some ultimate means of coercion should 
exist ; the only question being whether this compulsion 
should come through the costly and cumbrous machinery 
of the Civil Court, with its lawyers and bailiffs, warrants 
and executions, and sales of land, or whether it should 
come through the simpler and cheaper methods of the 
revenue process, in which case the village officers would 
exercise their customary authority, preventing the de- 
faulter removing his crops until he had paid the instal- 
ment due to the bank. All that the Goverrynent of 
India proposed was that when compulsion was required 
the less grievous method should be preferred, the method 
which Government itself employed when recovering its 
own agricultural advances from defaulters. As regards 
" unpopularity and odium" arising from coercive process, 
Government will have to bear that, whether the jurist 
diction is exercised in the Judicial or in the Revenue 
department. The masses in India make no distinction 
between the Revenue and the Judicial departments ; to 
them these two departments are equally the " Sirkar," 
or ruling power, while the educated classes know that 
the Executive Government, as the sole legislative power, 
is responsible equally for the constitution of the courts 
and the revenue administration. The only difference is 
that if the Revenue machinery is employed there will 
be less friction and less hardship, and consequently the un- 
popularity falling upon Government will be less in amount. 

A CASE FOR EXPERIMENT. 

In this debate Sir Charles Bernard, Revenue Secre- 
tary at the India Office, took part. He expressly stated 
that he did not speak on behalf of the India Office, but 
at the same time his responsible position there gives 
importance to what he s*d. He spoke kindly of the 
scheme and its promoters, but dwelt upon the objections 
raised in the despatch, and added one or two fresh one 
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such as the large area of the proposed experiment, and 
the difficulty of settling the old debts. He at the same 
time gave the headings of concessions which he thou- 
ght might be granted, and expressed a hope that a 
revised scheme might be brought forward. I really 
do not think we shall gain by any further argument 
regarding these objections. My point at present is not 
that I am right in this controversy, and that my oppon- 
ents are wrong. My point is that it is only by actual 
experiment that it can be satisfactorily proved who is 
right anft who is wrong. Do not let us go on like the 
mediaeval philosophers with their live fish and the full 
bowl of water. Half of them, arguing from the inherent 
properties of matter, held that if the fish was put into 
the full bowl, the water would not overflow. The other 
half, relying on first principles, held that it would have 
been arguing to the present day if the king, being* a 
man of a practical turn of mind, had not ordered the 
experiment to be made. So I say, let us go to work at 
once. If on actual trial the proposed area is found to 
be inconveniently large, let it be reduced ; if the settle- 
ment of old debts is found impracticable, try some other 
device; if recourse to summary revenue process is found 
to be so often necessary as to cause public inconvenie- 
nce?! we shall be willing to admit that our proposal in this 
respect is not justified. But what I do maintain is that 
our scheme, carefully worked out, approved by the local 
people, and accepted by the Government of India, was 
entitled to fair trial. The recommendation of so high a 
financial authority as Sir E. Baring should not have 
been brushed aside in this summary way, supported as it 
was by his successor, Sir Auckland Colvin, who was 
equally prepared to find the funds necessary for the 
experiment. 

9 

"SOVITUR AMBULANDO." 

That this is the only right and rational mode of pro- 
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-ceeding is proved, if any further proof is needed, by 
the further waste of five years' time since 1892. On 
March 15, 1892, the Madras Government placed Mr. F. 
A. Nicholson " on special duty for the purpose of enqui- 
ring into the possibility of introducing into this Preside- 
ncy a system of Agricultural or other Land Banks." Here 
is the old error over again : the fish and the bowl. Can 
the authorities not see that the only way of ascertaining- 
*' the possibility of introducing " agricutural banks is to 
begin introducing them ; that we shall never learn to 
swim if we refuse to go into the water ? What h!Js been 
the result of Mr. Nicholson's appointment? He has 
produced two large folio volumes, one of 400 and one of 
300 closely printed pages. But I cannot find that in these 
five years any practical beginning has been made. The 
only result of his labours is that he has now realised the 
truth th at we have been declaring for the last fifteen years. 
This is how he closes his second report, of July 28, 1896 : " 
"The writer's motto for the initiation of village banks con- 
tinues to be ' Solvitur ambuland' ; great measures are al- 
ways impossible till tkey are found to be successful, and 
success depends upon incessant experiment, perseveran- 
ce, and courage ; the problem is insoluble till it is attac- 
ked in actual experiment." 

There is the truth in a nutshell. . Success depends 
upon incessant experiments : the problem is insoluble till 
it is attacked in actual experiment. This is what Lord 
George Hamilton should take to heart. He tells us that 
he hopes to be able to set up some system of agricultural 
banks. But this will never be done if4ie continues ; 
proceed in the way the India Office has done for the last 
fifteen years. As regards the futuie, a heavy respon- 
sibility lies upon the Secretary in Council. He has crush- 
ed our scheme and substituted nothing in its place. He 
is now bound to take the initiative ; and 1 would ask him 
to profit by the advice of Mr. Nicholson, and set going 
practical experiments in different parts of India, relyii 

j 
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not only, or mainly, on European official action, but con- 
sulting with the people, and obtaining the co-operation 
of all that is best in the Indian community.* 

* As the writings of Sir William Wedderburn on the subject of 
Agricultural Banks to which occasional references have been made 
in this speech, in themselves constitute a voluminous document 
they are here omitted on that account. These valuable writings to- 
gether with the correspondence on the subject might be preserved 
and deserve to be brought out in a separate publication. — Editor. 
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THE NEW LAW OF SEDITION. 

On the motion to go into Committee on the East India Revenue 

Accounts, 
Mr. Herbert Roberts moved on Thrusday the 18th August 1898. 
^ " 7%at in the opinion of this House the recent alterations made 

in the law relating to sedition and the control of the Press in 
fndia,being a distinct departure Jrom the traditional policy of 
the Indian Government in regard to the Press and to public 
criticism, demand the immediate attention of Parliament, and 
that, having regard to the conditions of British rule in India, 
and to the exceptional part played hy the Indian Press as the 
only medium for expressing the opinion of the people as to 
Government measures, and to the fact that such apolicy ofres- 
• triction and intimidation must, if persisted in, result in produc- 

ing elements of danger to the Government oj India, it is desire 
able that the legislation in question should be repealed at the 
j earliest opportunity," 

I Sir W. Wedderburn in seconding the amendment 

said he wished to associate himself with the expressions 
of congratulation which his hon. friend had extended to 
the right hon. gentleman, the new Viceroy of India— 
(hear, hear) — and to join in the hope that he would govern 
India in sympathy with the masses of the population, and 
with that success which they might Kope for from his 
conspicuous abilities. (Cheers.) Turning to the amend- 
ment, he was very glad that his hon. friend had been 
successful in the ballot, and had thus been able to bring 
on his amendment directed against the new Sedition 
Laws, because he (Sir William) considered that all the 
errors of the present Government culminated in this at- 
tack upon free expression of opinion. Within the last few 
years there had been a new departure in Indian poli- 
cy. A policy had been .adopted leading to aggression 
abroad and repression at home ; and in order to. carry 
out this policy we had been obliged to abandon our 
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time-honoured British methods, and to adopt Rus- 
sianised methods. (Ministerial cries of " Oh !") TTYujls 
we found ourselves compelled to take this final step, 
and to suppress freedom of speech. Criticism must 
be silenced because our doings in India would not 
stand the test of criticism. Fortunately it was not yet 
too late to retrace our steps if the House would ox\\y 
look the facts fairly in the face. He proposed, there- 
fore, to address himself to two points ; first, to show that 
by this new departure we had left the path of assured 
safety and success ; and secondly, that the results of fol- 
lowing the new Russianised policy had been disastrous 
to us both politically and financially. Now first, with 
regard to the new departure, he said that the old policy 
was the right one, the wise and humane policy of Lord 
Lawrence and Lord Ripon. (Cheers.) That policy was 
founded upon trust in the people ; and its fruits were 
/friendly neighbours beyond the frontier, a contented and 
grateful people within our borders, reduced taxation, and 
a full treasury. 

Lord G. Hamilton : No ; constant debts. 
Sir W. Wedderburn : I was in India during the whole 
of that period, and I speak of what I know. The noble' 
lord will have an opportunity of replying. Now all this 
h^d been reversed. Instead of friendly neighbours we 
had established a blood-feud with the brave tribes who 
infiabited the mountains beyond our borders, and had 
insured their permanent hostility by an irritating and 
unjust occupation of their territory. He did not suppose 
that even now the noble lord the Secretary of State for 
India would admit that his " forward" policy had proved 
a disastrous failure ; but that seemed to be the universal 
judgment of public opinion in Indiay whether Indian or 
Anglo-Indian, whether official or n^n-official. (Hear, 
hear.) As they knew, the Indian Preiss and the Indian 
National Congress had always been opposed to this policy 
of wild military adventure ; but the novel' feature in the 
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case was that Anglo-Indian opinion had now become 
converted to the same view, as shown recently at Simla, 
when the Hon. Mr. Thorburn — (hear, hear) — made his 
tr*emorabIe attack on the "forward" policy, and was 
cheered to the echo by the elite of Simla society, as if, 
%*> quote Sir James Westland's words, they had been a 
raeeting of the Indian National Congress. (Laughter.) 
"The importance of this Simla meeting would be under- 
stood when he reminded the House that Sir JEdwin 
Collen, the Military Member of Council, was in the chair, 
and among the audience were included the Viceroy, the 
Commander-in-Chief, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Pun- 
jab, and all the leading officials, civil and military. He 
would like to draw the particular attention of the House 
to the views expressed by Mr. Thorburn, who held the 
responsible position of Financial Commissioner of the 
Punjab. Nothing could be more graphic or more ac- 
curate than his review of the facts. This was how he 
described the "jerry-built" trans-frontier schemes and 
their collapse : " Speaking as a very old frontier officer, 
he claimed to know something of the ways of Pathans. 
He had watched the progress of that policy of expansion, 
which culminated last June, July and August in a con- 
flagration which extended from Peshawar to Kurram. 
The flimsy,costly and inflammable jerry-buildings — (heat, 
hear) — which we had been running up then caught fire 
and were almost burned to the ground. The Indian fire 
brigade was summoned, and the fire was put out, but not 
before 2,000 lives had been loskand pauper India had 
been called upon to pay a bill of nearly 2% millions 
sterling." In equally picturesque terms Mr. Thorburn 
pointed out that the true cause of the outbreak was the 
natural belief of the tribes beyond our frontier that they 
were being deprived of their independence : " We de- 
marcated the hinteraland of our districts and announced 
that all within that boundary was within the political 
frontier of India. - Naturally the tribesmen thought it 
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was the first step to annexation. This was the root cause 
of the trouble. Last year he had asked representative 
Mahometans, Sikhs, and Hindus of the Rawal Pindi 
division what they considered the cause of the frontier 
disturbances, and they almost without exception gave 
the same answer — the ' high-handedness* and € grasping- 
ness' of the Government." Not only were the sentiments 
of Mr. Thorburn received with " prolonged cheers" by 
the audience, but they were also applauded by all the 
leading Anglo-Indian papers, such as the Pioneer, the 
Englishman, the Madras Mail, and the Bombay Gazette, 
and even the Times of India, which had been the princi- 
pal advocate of the " forward" policy, had to admit that 
Sir James Westland's defence of the Government was 
"singularly tame and halting. ,, (Hear, hear.) Also the 
Pioneer, which was ordinarily regarded as a quasi-official 
paper, was unkind enough to point out that in 1894 Sir 
James Westland signed a Minute jointly with Sir Antony 
MacDonnell and Sir Charles Pritchard, warning the 
Government that if they insisted on establishing posts 
in tribal territory, they would be persuing a course " emi- 
nently calculated to set the whole frontier in a blaze." 
Even the Simla correspondent of the Times seemed to 
have thrown over the Government, pointing out, with 
reference to the. fresh troubles now brewing, that the 
Nawab of Dir, being subsidised by us, was on this ac- 
count detested by every clan whose love of indepen- 
dence made them resent the British occupation of by 
Malakand and Chakdra. Looking to all these expres- 
sions of opinion he (Sir William) claimed that by general 
consent in India the Government " forward " policy had 
proved wrong in principle and disastrous in results. He 
would now proceed briefly to examine the effect of the 
new departure on home affairs. But before doing so he 
would ask the noble lord a practical question with refer- 
ence to his new Sedition Acts, and that was, was he go- 
ing to take any proceedings against these Anglo-Indian 
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papers for their attacks upon the Government ? (Laugh- 
ter and cheers.) For example, the Pioneer, referring to 
the Khyber incident, called it "a shameful and inexcus- 
able blunder," and all the Anglo-Indian papers seemed 
to endorse the opinion that August 23, when the brave 
Khyber Rifles were left to their fate, was one of "pain, 
shame, and humiliation to every Englishman in India." 
Surely such words tended to bring the Government into 
contempt ? But worse remained behind, for the Bombay 
Gazette suggested a very sinister motive for abandon- 
ing these men in the Khyber Pass. It asked, "What was 
the object of this singular inaction in presence of a known 
danger? " and it replied, "The suggestion has been made 
that the intention was to allow the movement of the 
tribes to develop, so as to furnish a reasonable pretext 
for lifting the purdah of the Tirah and annexing that 
desirable sanitarium, as it was then believed to be." Could 
any suggestion be more damaging ? The idea put forward 
wgs that the Government used these poor men as a sort 
of bait to lure on the Afrids,in the same way that people 
tied up a kid in the ju/igle, so that they might shoot the 
tiger and get its skin. He therefore asked the noble lord 
whether he proposed to prosecute these Anglo-Indian 
papers under his new Section 124A? (Hear, hear.) The 
Secretary of State could not fail to see that such impulla- 
tions tended directly to bring the Government into hatred 
and contempt, but the question was whether he would 
be prepared to take such formidable adversaries. (Hear), 
hear.) For his own part he (Sir William) had the profound- 
est disbelief in the efficacy of press prosecutions. But 
after all, sauce for the goose was sauce for the gander, 
and he did not see why all the terrors of the law should 
be reserved for the weak and defenceless. (Hear, hear.) 
Now, as regards the evil effects of this war policy upon 
the internal condition of India. Mr. Thorburn in his ad- 
dress pointed out that the vast expense of these trans- 
frontier wars had resulted in "the long starvation of the 
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civil administration of India." What did that mean, as 
affecting the masses of the population ? It meant failure 
to provide against famine and pestilence by agricultural 
development, by fiscal reforms, and by sanitary improve- 
ments. But this vast expenditure had done more than 
that. It had resulted in an increased burden of taxation 
upon the necessaries of life. The unhappy half-starved 
rayat had to pay tax on the salt he ate,on the oil he burnt, 
on the sjrip of cotton cloth which he tied round his loins. 
On his salt he paid tax at the rate of 2,000 per cent, 
that is, for leave to consume one pennyworth of salt he 
must pay a fee of 20 pence to the Government. Not 
only was he over-taxed, but he was over-rented by the 
Government as universal landlord. He (Sir William) had 
the authority of Sir Bartle Frere for saying that in a large 
class of cases the Government demand not only took the 
whole of the true rent, but trenched on the profits of 
stock and the wages of labour. He had himself brought 
to the notice of the Secretary of State cases where the 
rent had been raised tenfold at one stroke, but he was 
unable to obtain any redress. W^iat was the result of 
all this ? The result was the ruin of the great body 
of the peasantry. As a rule the rayat now possessed 
no store of food, of money, or of credit. He not only 
possessed nothing, but much less than nothing, for he 
was hopelessly in debt to the money-lender. The con- 
sequence was that the peasantry were half-starved, 
they had no stamina to resist even the first attacks of 
famine and pestilence, and the failure of one harvest 
caused them to die in thousand and tens of thousands. 
If such had been the results of the present policy to the 
masses of India, why, in the name of humanity and 
common sense, not return to the kindlier spirit of the 
older times . which brought rest and contentment to the 
people? (Hear, hear.) The right and safe policy was 
the British policy of trust in the people- (hear, hear)-for 
the Indian people were deserving of trust ; they were 
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gentle, intelligent, and law-abiding. The ruinous policy 
was the Russian policy of trust in police repression. 
(Hear, hear.) The police in India were a broken reed 
which would pierce the hand that leaned upon it. Did 
not the noble lord yet see how true were the words of 
Sir Griffith Evans when he pointed out that the Govern- 
ment was habitually deceived by its informants? Had 
the case of the brothers Natu not been an object-lesson 
to him in this respect ? The Secretary of State know 
how completely misinformed he was in that matter. 
He deported the Natus because he believed they were 
engaged in a conspiracy which led to the assassination 
of Mr. Rand, and he told the House of Commons that 
the murder was not the work of an isolated fanatic. He 
now Vnew that the deed was that of the fanatic Chape- 
kar, acting by himself. Chapekar had been convicted 
and executed on that understanding, and Mr. Crowe, 
the Judge of Poona who tried the case, had publicly 
declared that, after watching all the evidence carefully, 
he found "no indication of any conspiracy or the part 
of any section of the Poona community which could 
have prompted the crime." (Hear, hear.) On the cont- 
rary, he stated that under the plague infliction the peo- 
ple of Poona had " set an example as law-abiding 
citizens, not only to the rest of the Presidency, but to the 
whole Empire." It was very extraordinary that, after 
this authoritative declaration, the Natus were still deta- 
ined, and the punitive police to Poona had not yet been 
withdrawn. In conclusion, he, returned to the point 
from which he began, and urged the House to drop 
these poor imitations of Russian methods and revert to. 
the good British principle- (cheers) — upon which our 
rule was founded, and which had always produced cont- 
entment and prosperity. (Cheers..) And he solemnly 
warned the noble lord that in suppressing freedom of 
speech he was preparing for himself world of trouble 
What we needed in our Indian administration was mt 
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light, and those who sought to extinguish such light as 
we now had were gravely endangering the safety of our 
great national inheritance. He begged to second the 
amendment of his hon. friend. (Cheers.) 

The House divided : — 

For the Amendment ... ... ... 30 

Against it ... ... ... 66 



Majority against ... ... 36 
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THE MISGOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

On the evening of Wednesday October 26', 1 89*, a meeting convened 
jointly by the British Committee of the Indian National Con- 
gress and the Westminster Liberal Association was held to 
hear speeches on the subject of iS India : Her Misgovernment" 
Sir W. Wedderburn, Bart, M.P., presided, and among those 
on the platform were Mr. W C. Bonnerjee (of Calcutta), Mrs, 
and Miss Bonnerjee, Mr. W. A. Chambers, Editor of the Bom- 
bay Champion, the Hon. Mark Napier, Mr Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Mr. Romesh C. Butt, C. I. E„ Mr. G. S. Boss, Mr. H. 8. 
Khalil, Mr. W. Martin Wood, and Mr. A. G. Symonds. 

Sir William, in opening the proceedings, said: — We have 
upon this platform this evening two gentlemen, one an 
Indian and the other an Englishman, who wish to speak 
to you on behalf of poor, unhappy, suffering India. Less 
than fifteen years ago India was peaceful and prosperous. 
^Hear, hear.) Under the wise and sympathetic rule of 
Lord Ripon — (cheers) — we had in our great dependency 
a contented people, friendly neighbours beyond the fron- 
tier, and a full public treasury. (Hear, hear.) Taxation 
was reduced; by a wise system of local self-government 
the people were given a voice in the management of tljeir 
domestic affairs; and when Lord Ripon left India on the 
completion of his term of office, the people in all parts 
rose as one man to testify their gratitude to and affection 
for him. (Cheers.) I was myself present in Bombay on 
that memorable occasion, and f shall never forget that 
spontaneous burst of popular feeling. (Cheers.) The 
city of Bombay — the second city of the Empire, for it 
comes next to London — was decorated from end to end, 
and for three days the vast population of 800,000 inhabi- 
tants made holiday and swarmed in the streets. The 
people were quite beyond the control of the police, but 
00 control was necessary, for the people of India are b 1 
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nature gentle, sober, orderly, and law-abiding; and du- 
ring these three wonderful days I did not hear of a single 
case of disorder, or even an accident (Hear, hear,-) Sirrely 
that was a most marvellous condition of things. (Hear,- 
hear.) What was the secret of this wonderful enthusiasm 
for British rule ? Had Lord Ripon worked a miracle; had 
he some hidden talisman by which he, an alien ruler, 
had won the hearts of these millions of a different race ? 
No, it was no miracle. All that Lord Ripon did was to 
carry out good British methods honestly and fearlessly. 
(Cheers.) He administered India in that spirit of justice 
and sympathy which is declared in the Queen's Gracious 
Proclamation of 1858, which is ordained in our Acts of 
Parliament, and which is I believe approved by you, 
ladies and gentlemen, and by the great body of the 
British people. (Cheers.) Now, I grieve to say all this 
happy condition of things has been changed. The wise 
and humane policy of Lord Lawrence and Lord Ripon 
has been deliberately reversed, and what is known as the? 
"forward" policy has been adopted, a policy of aggression 
abroad and repression at home. Now what have been 
the results of that reversal of the accepted British policy? 
Instead of peace beyond the frontier we have had an unjust, 
foolish, and disastrous war ; instead of a full treasury and 
reduced taxation we have increased burdens with exhaust- 
ed resources and threatened insolvency ; instead of pros- 
perity within our borders we "have a people dying from 
hunger and disease ; and instead of contentment we have 
misery and unrest. To Crown all and to make matters 
worse we have the suppression of free speech, police terro- 
rism, and imprisonment without trial. (" Shame.") Now I 
would ask, who are the people responsible for this disas- 
trous change in the condition of affairs in India? Surely 
the responsibility lies on those authorities in England 
and in India who within the last few years have changed 
the whole spirit of our Indian administration ; who have 
reversed and discarded the methods which had produced 
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peace and prosperity — the honest, manly, kindly, open 
British methods, and have set up instead a pitiful imita- 
tion of Russian despotism, which puts its trust in spies 
and informers and secret police. I say this without fear 
of contradiction — that the British power in India will 
never gain anything by imitating Russian methods. 
(Hear, hear.) Our strength lies in emphasising the differ- 
ence between our rule and Russian rule ; and our safety 
will be found in speedily returning to those good, honest 
methods of Lord Lawrence and Lord Ripon which are 
so dear to the intelligent, docile, and lawabiding people 
of India. (Cheers.) I am not able to speak of recent 
important events in India from personal experience, but 
I am glad to be able to introduce to you two gentlemen 
who have recently come from India and who are thorough- 
ly well qualified to tell you the facts. First I will intro- 
duce to you my friend Mr. Bonnerjee. He is a barrister 
with very large — perhaps I should not be wrong if I said 
the largest — practice in Calcutta. He also has occupied 
aif important official position as Standing Counsel to the 
Government of India, and as a Member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council. i feel sure that when you have 
heard him you will be assured that the British Govern- 
ment in India, has no better friends in India than the 
educated Indians, among whom he is one of the mo§jt 
trusted leaders, (Loud cheers.) 
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CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS. 

On Thursday, 21th October, J 898, Sir W. Wedderburn, M. I 9 ., 
delivered an address at the Guildkall, Gloucester, as President 
elect of the Gloucester Young Men's Christian Association. 

Sir William Wedderburn, M. P., who was most 
heartily applauded on rising to deliver his presidential 
,address,*first of all referred to the object of the Associa- 
tion, which he said was to influence young men who 
were entering upon life in such a way that they might 
regulate their lives in accordance with Christian teach- 
ing. It was their daily life that should be regulated in 
that way, and not in reference to Sundays only. They 
.wanted to regulate their lives according to Christian 
teaching, not in a portion, but in all their activities — in 
matters great or small : personal, social, or national. . 
Proceeding to speak of the public, rather than the pri- 
vate application of the objects of the Association, Sir 
William said that all his life he had been engaged in 
public affairs. He had, to the best of his humble abi- 
lities, served his country in very distant lands, and he 
had had some personal experience of dealing with other 
races ; and he could only say that, in all that personal 
experience, he found the Christian teaching to be the 
best practical solution of the difficulties that they had 
had to encounter. There was one simple and easy rule 
which any child could understand and any honest man 
c6uld put into effect — the golden rule of " Do unto others 
as ye would ttiey should do unto you." (Applause.) It 
really seemed that it would be much easier to give effect 
in public affairs to that doctrine than in private matters. 
As a nation we were not so much affected by these petty 
private considerations ; and yet the extraordinary thing 
was that whereas as individuals so many people were 
found anxiously and conscientiously following the plain 
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line of duty, it appeared to him that in our public affairs* 
we did not act up to the same standard of righteousness. 
Therefore he asked the most important question, " Does 
wir public life come up to the Christian standard ?" He. 
did not think that any person would say it did. . Not; 
only did it not come up to the Christian standard, but it. 
did not come up even to the standard of the private 
practice of individuals. A higher care and degree of 
consciousness was demanded from the person who acted- 
as trustee for another as regarded the matter of ths 
trust, than was expected from him in the management, 
of his own affairs. Let that be put to the test as re- 
garded our doings for the nation. We were trustees for 
250,000,000 of our fellow subjects in India ; and one of 
the voters he was addressing had more power over the 
Government of India, than all those millions put together.- 
How did we carry out that trust ; did we give greater 
care to the interests and resources of India than to our 
own ? When it was a question of managing our own 
affairs in the House of Commons, the expenditure of 
every penny was scrufcinised most carefully and debated 
for weeks and weeks together ; but when it came to deal- 
ing with the finances of India— when it was a matter of 
life and death to those poor people, who often died in 
thousands from hunger and plague — the House of Com- 
mons grudgingly gave a few hours in one day at the end 
of the Sessions to deal with the whole of the affairs of 
those 250,000,000 people. (" Shame.") Was that in 
accordance with the standard bf Christian teaching; 
was it doing unto others as we would they should .do 
unto us? It was not, and not only was. the House, of 
Commons responsible, but every single voter throughput 
the United Kingdom. Why was it that the members of 
Parliament attended to the financial affairs of this country 
and not to those of India? Because the voters com- 
pelled them to; they would lose their seats if they did 
got look after the affairs of this country. The hon'bl.e 
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member gave another instance in which the standard of 
public morality fell short of that which was exacted in 
private life. Let them take the question of foreign 
affairs. A wise and reasonable man who had a little 
boundary difference with a neighbjur would get some 
impartial third party to settle it ; he would not quarrel 
with his neighbour, and much less would he go to law. 
If he did go to law that would be the worst thing he 
would do ; they would not expect him to try and kill his 
neighbour. In these days a person would be considered 
as simply mad who even contemplated, because he had 
a little difference about a boundary, arming himself with 
a bowie knife and revolver with a view to killing his 
neighbour. Why should not that apply to nations as 
well ? (Applause.) If nations were wise and reasonable 
they would not even quarrel over those matters ; they 
could not go to law, but they could go to diplomacy, 
which he thought was nearly as bad. (Laughter.) For 
a nation to savagely arm with a view to killing hundreds 
of the thousands of innocent people did not appear to 
him to be the act of sane and reasonable people. Ap- 
plause.) Why should we not go to arbitration to settle 
those matters ? It was very easy to cultivate our vanity ; 
selfishness and greediness were inherent in human na- 
ture. In our worst moods we were apt to be vain-glorious, 
greedy, and violent ; but instead of making those virtues 
and things to be cultivated, we wanted to suppress those 
feelings and encourage unselfishness and peacefulriess. 
with thought for the rights of others. (Applause.) The 
partriotic person was he who tried to cultivate in a nation 
that ideal. A nation ought to be a pattern for indivi- 
duals, and not the . reverse. (Applause.) We should 
cultivate a sensitive consience ; when we had any dispute 
with our neighbours we should try to put ourselves in 
imagination in their place, and deal with the matter in a 
calm, reasonable, and unselfish spirit. He could not see 
why the same moral considerations that were binding 
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on the individual should not be binding upon the nation, 
which was simply an aggregate of individuals. If any- 
thing weire wrong for him to do acting by himself, how 
did it become right if he did it jointly with several other 
people? (Hear, hear.) The nation should be better 
than the individual, and ;t should aim at the highest 
ideal, which was to be found in the Bible — " Peace on 
earth, goodwill towards men" ; and the principles laid 
down in the Sermon on the Mount. We had a great 
deal to do with weaker races, and we should remember 
that a black man as well as a white man had his natural 
feelings, and that his land, liberty, home, and family were 
dear to him. He (Sir William) desired the greatness and 
power of the British Empire, and during the years he 
was in India he had done what he could to build it up ; 
but, as Shakespeare said, whilst it was excellent to have 
a giant's strength, it was tyrannous to use it like a giant. 
He wished that British power and influence should ex- 
tend, and that wherever it did so it should be a blessing 
and never be a curse ; and it would never be a curse as 
long as we followed thbse precepts to which he had re- 
ferred. (Loud applause.) 



INDIA IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

There was a crowded and entJiusiastic meeting at the club-house of 
the "Liberal Forwards, 19 St. Ermin's Mansions, Victoria Street, 
S. W., on Tuesday the \Zth March 1899, when Sir William 
Wedderburn,M .P ., Chairman of the Indian Parliumentai-y Com- 
mittee, delivered an address on " India in the House of Com- 
mons" Mr. C. E % Schwann, M.P., presided, and among those 
who were present were Sir Charles Dilke, M.P., Mr. Robinson, 
Souttar, M.P., Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., Mr. &. J. Wilson, 
M.P., Mr. J. Herbert Roberts, M.P., Mr. Robert Cameran t 
M.P., Miss Brooke-Hunt, Mus G. Brooke-Hunt, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Mr. P. W. Martin Wood, Professor A. F. Murison, 
LL.D., Mr. S. H. Swinny, Mr. Gordon He wart, Mr. W m 
D oughts Hall, and Mr. 'A. G. Symonds. Other members of 
Parliament had agreed to attend the meeting if possible, but 
were detained by business in the House of Commons. Among 
these were Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. C. P. Scott, Mr. Philip 
Stanhope, Mr. J. M. Maclean, Captain Norton, Mr. MacKenna, 
Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Hazell, Mr. Buchanan, and Mr. Duck- 
worth. The meeting was a brilliant success, the varioue spea- 
kers being heard throughout with the closest attention. 

Sir William Wedderburn, who was most cordially 
received, said : Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, — 
My object in addressing you this evening is to explain 
a little in detail, the extreme difficulty, I may almost 
say impossiblity, of obtaining from Parliament any redress 
of Indian grievances. •! am anxious to enlist your prac- 
tical sympathy in this matter — (hear, hear) — and for 
this purpose will place before you the result of my 
own experience, which will show how discouraging is the 
task of those who desire to bring before the House of 
Commons the Indian view of Indian questions. By the 
Indian view 1 mean the view taken by the Indian tax- 
payers, the great mass of the people, as distinguished 
from the view taken by the official governing class of 
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Anglo-Indians. In almost every case that arises the 
popular opinion with regard to events, their causes and 
consequences, differs entirely from the official opinion ; 
but it is the official opinion which alone decides every- 
thing, and that practically without appeal. What we 
want is that the popular opinion should get a hearing, 
(Hear, hear.) Let me illustrate my meaning. In Ire- 
land there is a Dublin Castle way of looking at every 
question ; and there is generally quite an opposite view 
taken by the great bulk of the Irish people. But the 
view of Dublin Castle prevails ; although the people of 
Ireland have the vote, and although their views are 
vigorously and continuously voiced by 82 Nationalist 
members in the House of Commons. On the other hand 
poor India has not a single vote, and not a single re- 
presentative in Parliament. What chance has she then 
of being heard ? A good and homely proverb tells us 
that no one knows where the shoe pinches except the 
wearer. But the high and mighty Anglo-Indian officials 
at Simla do not believe this. They make the shoes — 
(laughter) — and the duty of the Indian taxpayer is to 
wear these shoes, and to say that he enjoys wearing them. 
(Hear, hear.) If he does not do so he is ungrateful ; not 
to say seditious. Indeed, if he complains in India he is 
showing disaffection, and, under the new sedition laws, 
is punishable with a long term of imprisonment. His 
only hope is to get a hearing in this country. (Hear, 
hearj For this purpose the people of India have orga- 
nised their public opinion ; and each year, through the 
Indian National Congress — (applause j-rthey send to 
England a clear statement of their sufferings, their needs, 
and their aspirations- . But they have no means of com- 
pelling the attention either of Parliament or the British 
public . .To use. the poetic words of Edmund Burke, 
"the .cries, of India are. given to : seas and winds, to be 
blown about, in every .breaking up of the monsoon, over 
a remote and unhearing ocean/' 
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WANTED : REAL PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL. 

To proceed now to practical details, I will begin by 
assuming that the British people honestly desire that 
justice should be done to India. We admit our national 
duty in this matter. (Hear, hear.) The question is, How 
do we fulfil this duty ? It is no light task to secure just- 
ice for 250 millions of people living 6,000 miles away. 
We give these people no voice in the management of 
their own affairs ; and entrust these affairs absolutely to 
our official agents, a handful of Europeans, who admin- 
ister the country by means of a horde of ill-paid and 
often corrupt Native subordinates. How do we exercise 
control over these official agents ? Under so purely bure- 
aucratic, a system of government grievances must neces- 
sarily arise. What machinery exists in Parliament or 
elsewhere for hearing complaints and redressing grie- 
vances ? I say advisedly, and from bitter experience of 
many years, that practically no control at all is exercised ; 
and that when the Indians suffer wrong, whether it is an 
individual, or a class, or the whole people, there exists no 
machinery through which justice can be obtained. (" Sha- 
me.") The theory, of course, is that the Secretary of 
State for India is responsible to Parliament, and that in 
dealing with Indian complaints he occupies a position of 
judicial impartiality. But this is altogether a delusion. 
The Secretary of State for India, being backed by the 
Ministerial majority, is, in Indian matters, practically the 
master, not the servant, of the House of Commons — (hear, 
hear) — and so far from Jt>eing an impartial judge, .ready to 
hear complaints and eager to afford redress, he is in reali- 
ty the mouthpieee and champion of the official hierarchy, 
against whom the complaints are made. Deriving his 
views and information solely from the India Office, he 
becomes naturally the apologist of all official acts, and 
resents every complaint as a reflection upon the adminis- 
tration of which he is himself the head. What we want 
is that the control of Parliament and the redress of grie- 
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vances should be made a wholesome reality instead of 
a discreditable sham ; and it is the manifest duty of the 
British public to see that this is done. (Applause.) Until 
this is done, our expressed desire to do justice to India 
is little better than national hypocrisy. We are like the 
man in the scriptures who says to the naked and hung- 
ry, " Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled," but gives 
them neither, food nor clothing. 

FROM AKBAR TO LORD G. HAMILTON. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill has put this point of national 
duty very plainly. In his book on " Representative 
Government/' he points out that our position in India is 
that of one nation exercising despotic rule over another 
nation. But despotism by a nation is not necessarily a 
good thing any more than despotism by a home-bred 
autocrat ; and Mr. Mill enquires by what course of con- 
duct we can justify our national domination over India. 
\\\ history there have been many good home-bred des- 
pots, a Cyrus, a Trajan, and an Akbar the Great. (Hear, 
hear.) Poor humanity, has seldom been happier, for the 
time being, than under the rule of such men. But un- 
fortunately a Cyrus may be succeeded by a Cambyses, a 
Trajan by a Domitian, an Akbar by an Aurangzib. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Mill points out that " under a native des- 
potism a good despot is a rare and transitory accident ; 
but when the dominion is that of a more civilised people, 
that people ought to be able to supply it constantly." 
That is the ideal for our Indian rule. The Secretary of 
State for India now exercises the desrJotic power of 
the Great Mogul. Our duty is to find always an Akbar 
to be our Secretary of State for India. (Hear, hear.) 
In this we have not as yet been successful. In the 
meantime we have only found a Lord George Hamil- 
ton. (Laughter and cheers.) Mr. Mill admits that we 
cannot hope to see the ideal fully realised, but on the 
other hand he insists almost fiercely on our national res- 
v 
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ponsibility as regards this ideal ; and says that " unless 
some 'approach to it is made the rulers are guilty of a 
dereliction of the highest moral trust which can devolve 
upon a nation ; and if they do not even aim at it, they 
are selfish usurpers, on a par in criminality with any of 
those whose ambition and rapacity have sported from 
age to age with the destiny of masses of mankind." I 
ask whether we as a nation have done anything to clear 
ourselves of these grave imputations ? It used to be said 
of the great Akbar that he sat with four doors open ; 
that is, a hearing was given to all who had complaints, 
whether they came from the north or the south, the east 
or the west. He lived in India ; he understood the peo- 
ple, their language and their feelings ; he knew their 
needs, and sympathised with their aspirations ; he was 
both willing and able to redress their grievances. Our 
system of selection has raised Lord George Hamilton 
to the seat of power. How does he fill the place of the 
great home-bred despot ? (Laughter.) He is of couise 
under great natural disadvantages. He has never been 
in India; he does not know a word of any Indian langua- 
ge ; he has probably not spoken to a dozen independent 
Indians in the course of his life ; while his information 
and inspiration are drawn exclusively from the India 
Office, which is the h6me and stronghold of officialdom's 
innermost clique ; a sort of Dublin Castle, only more so. 
(Hear, hear.) Labouring under these natural disadvan- 
tages, what steps does Lord George Hamilton take to 
strengthen his positiofl as an impartial court of appeal ? 
Does he make*independent enquiry into the facts? Does 
he give a friendly hearing to those who represent Indian 
public opinion ? Does he, in dealing with complaints, 
show an anxious desire to redress grievances? Not at 
all. Again and again on important occasions, when the 
facts were in dispute, we have asked for independent 
enquiry as to these facts. But never once, in all these 
years, has such an enquiry been granted, (" Shame.") 
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The most recent example is that of the Calcutta Muni- 
cipality, a representative body, the majority of whom 
are elected by the Calcutta ratepayers. This represen- 
tative municipality has done good work for the last 20 
years ; its sanitation and water supply have received the 
cordial approval of every Lieutenant Governor of Ben- 
gal ; it has been successful in keeping the plague out of 
Calcutta. (Cheers.) But as part of a general policy of 
reaction and repression it is now sought to destroy the 
representative character of this great municipality, and 
to hand it back to the official management which before 
proved itself to be inefficient. A Bill for this purpose 
has been brought in the Bengal Legislative Council, and 
my friend Mr. Herbert Roberts moved, as an amendment 
to the Address, that a public enquiry should be made 
into the work of the municipality, and a hearing given 
to the ratepayers, before upsetting an institution which 
Jias admittedly done good work for 20 years. It seemed 
a Reasonable request that evidence should be taken, and 
the accused party heard, before he is condemned and 
executed. But that ^as not Lord George Hamilton's 
view, and the enquiry was refused. May I give one 
other instance ? I am specially interested in the rayats, 
the peasant cultivators who form the mass of the Indian 
population. Now there is an irreconcilable difference 
of opinion as to the condition of the rayat The India 
Office myth is that he is a fat and comfortable person, 
increasing each year in prosperity, pleasantly conscious 
of the blessings of British rule. On the other hand all 
Indian public opinion knows that he is a miserable 
starveling; hopelessly in debt to the money-lender; with- 
out store of food, money, or credit ; living from hand to 
mouth ; so that he readily dfes from famine if there is a 
failure of one harvest. Here is a clear issue of fact ; and 
again and again I have asked for a detailed village en- 
quiry, which would settle the point. No expense to speak 
of need be incurred. No commission need go from 
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England. All that is wanted is to select a few typical 
villages in each Province, and ascertain the detailed facts 
of the rayat's condition, the enquiry being conducted 
by independent local Committees including officials and 
non-officials, Europeans and Indians. The village com- 
munity is the microcosm of all India, if we could find 
out how to make one village prosperous, we should have 
the clue to make prosperous the half million of which 
India is made up. (Hear, hear.) Twice I have moved 
resolutions to this effect in the House of Commons, and 
on both occasions have been met by a refusal. Why 
should Government refuse such an enquiry, unless it is 
because they do not wish disagreeable truths to be made 
known to the public ? Their whole policy is one of secr- 
ecy and obscurantism. The invariable House of Com- 
mons routine is to refuse all independent enquiry ; to 
refer complaints for report to the official complained 
against ; and when that official pleads not guilty, to as- 
sure th& House that no grievance exists. (Laugh tor.) 
In addition to this the Indian Secretary usually tells the 
questioner, amid enthusiastic Ministerial cheers, that he 
is libelling the noblest body of public servants the world 
ever saw. (Laughter.) And the London Press, being in 
Indian matters mostly guided by Anglo-Indian opinion, 
reechoes these sentiments,and holds up the inconvenient 
questioner to the scorn of all true patriots. From the 
above it will be seen that Lord George Hamilton does 
not come up to the standard of the great Akbar as a 
protector of the weak against the strong ; arid that we 
are a long way from fulfilling Mr. Mill's ideal. 

NO FEAR OF THE BRITISH ELECTOR. 

But it may be asked, how is it that in all other de- 
partments those who bring forward grievances do not 
experience the same difficulties ? In all other depart- 
ments they are courteously treated by Ministers, who 

• 

give a ready hearing to complaints, never refuse enqu ,yir 
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and generally discover some means of redress. The 
reason is a simple one. In all other departments there 
are votes behind the grievance — (hear, hear) — and these 
no Minister can effect to disregard. Also if a Member 
does not receive satisfaction, he can punish the Minister 
in supply by moving a "reduction of his salary, and by 
impeding the vote for the service of his department. 
These potent remedies are not within the reach of the 
Member who is flouted by the Indian Secretary. In 
Indian questions alone there is no fear of the British 
elector. Also the Indian Secretary is conveniently free 
from the ordeal of getting through votes on the British 
estimates, while his own salary is beyond the reach of 
the House of Commons, for he pays himself direct out 
of the Indian Exchequer. 

« 

"CAELUM NON ANIMUM MUTAT." 

It will thus be seen that the Indian reformer in the 
House of Commons does not repose on a bed of roses. 
I do not wish to weary you ; and I will now only add 
two more points in» which he is at a special advantage. 
In all other departments the ex-Minister, sitting on the 
front opposition bench, takes the lead in criticising the 
doings of his successor on the Treasury bench. But 
this is not the case as regards India." The ex-Minister 
during his term of office has become so throughly satu- 
rated — (hear, hear) — with the spirit and traditions of 
the India Office, that he cannot emancipate himself 
when he crosses to the Opposition side : Caelum non 
animum mutat. Thus as regards the calamities through 
which poor India has passed during the last three years ; 
the famine, the plague, the press prosecutions, the Natu 
imprisonments, the new Sedition law, Sir Henry Fowler 
has been worse than useless. (Hear, hear.) It is true 
that he raised his voice in favour of an imperial grant to 
India, and made an excellent speech on Mr. Roberts' 
motion regarding the Calcutta Municipality, But when 
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Indian grievances are debated he seldom emerges from 
obscurity ; and when he does, it is generally to pour in- 
discriminate praise on Anglo-Indian officials, or to make 
an attack on the independent Members of his own party. 
(Hear, hear, and cries of "Shame.)" The remaining 
point, to which I will only briefly refer, is the notorious 
scandal by which the so-called Indian Budget debate is 
relegated to the last day of the Session, when most in- 
dependent Members have left London, and when the 
small residue of Ae House, kept together by the lash of 
the party whip, are eager to be gone, and grudge every 
half hour given to debate. Is this an assembly, and an 
occasion, suitable to deal justly and effectively with the 
financial affairs of 250 millions of our fellow citizens, for 
whom we are responsible ? I remember a distinguished 
Indian friend of mine, Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee — (hear, 
hear) — once told me that coming to England some 
years ago, he visited the House of Commons to hear for 
the first time the great Indian Budget debate. Wheji 
he came in Sir Roper Lethbridge was addressing the 
House, and his only audience was Jthe Speaker. What 
an object lesson to set before the Indian people, as 
showing the care with which we fulfil our trust towards 
them ! And what does the British Press, as the organ 
of public opinion, do to rebuke this shameful neglect of 
duty — (hear, hear) — and to encourage those who are 
fighting an uphill battle on behalf of defenceless India ? 
With a few honourable exceptions the Press does little 
or nothing. On the contrary, as a general rule, the 
London papers *and their reporters seem to find satis- 
faction and amusement in the fact that the House em- 
pties itself when India is discussed ; and instead of giving 
moral support to the group of independent Members 
who try to get a hearing for India, they cover their own 
neglect of a public duty by calling them bores and fad- 
dists, and suggesting that their action is prompted by 
some mysterious and unaccountable, though malignant, 
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dislike of their fellow countrymen. (Laughter.) 

THE SYSTEM MUST BE ALTERED. 

One hundred and twenty years ago Edmund Burke 
lamented this corrupted condition of public opinion in 
England, which, he said, "makes all reform of our Eastern 
government appear officious and disgusting; and, on 
the whole, a most discouraging attempt. In such an 
attempt you hurt those who are able to return kindness 
and resent injury. If you succeed, you save those who 
cannot so much as give you thanks. All these things 
show the difficulty of the work we have on hand : but 
they Show its necessity too. Our Indian Government 
is in its best state a grievance. It is necessary that the 
correctives should be uncommonly vigorous ; the work 
of men — sanguine, warm, and even impassioned in the 
cause. But it is an arduous thing to plead against 
abuses of a power which originate from your own coun- 
try, and affects those whom we are used to consider 4s 
strangers." These words were spoken in the debate on 
Mr. Fox's East India Bill, when Mr. Burke made his 
noble, but unsuccessful, attempt to establish a just and 
effective control over the Indian bureaucracy. Sad to say, 
things are now much worse — (hear, hear, from Sir Charles 
Dilke) — than they were when these wjords were spoken, 
especially in two particulars. In those days India was 
administered in the name of the East India Company, 
and there existed a wholesome jealousy, both in the 
House of Commons and in the country, of a chartered 
monopoly. (Hear, hear, from Sir Charles Dilke.) That 
wholesome jealousy has been lulled to sleep since the 
Crown ' has openly assumed the administration. The 
other great benefit that India then enjoyed, and has now 
lost, was that every twenty years there was a full and 
impartial enquiry into the Indian administration, pre- 
vious to the renewal of the charter. (Hear, hear.) Out 
of these enquiries arose all the most useful and progres- 
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sive reforms by which England has benefitted India* 
(Hear, hear.) Also the Company put its house in order, 
and redressed grievances, when these enquiries were in 
sight. Now all these benefits are lost. Since 1856 there 
has been no such enquiry ; no day of reckoning for the 
Indian administration ; and the Indian people are quite 
powerless to obtain that thorough and independent in- 
vestigation into facts which used to come to them auto- 
matically and without effort once every twenty years. 

Ladies and gentlemen, — this concludes my case. I 
still believe that the British people desire to do justice 
to India. (Hear, hear.) But if the desire is to be 
anything better than a pious opinion, they must alter 
the existing system in the House of Commons. At pre- 
sent that system, is the ideal of " How not to do it." 
(Loud applause.) 



THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

connection with the Indian Budget Mr. Caldicett moved the 
following amendment in the House of Commons on Tuesday the 
Wth August 1899, — "That under the existing procedure the 
superintending authority of Parliament over Indian affairs is 
not effectively excercised ; that the salary of the Secretary of 
State for India should he placed on the Estimates ; that the 
debute on the Indian Budget should be appointed on an earlier 
day in the Session : and that, with a view to the more effectual 
discharge by this House of its existing duty to the unrepresent- 
ed Indian taxpayer, the Bast India accounts should each ye<*r 
be referred to a Select Committee tvith instructions to report on 
any special features deserving the attention of the House" 

Sir W. Wedderburn, who seconded the amendment, 
said : When the right hon. the member for* Wolver- 
hampton was Secretary of State for India he declared in 
Hrfiis House that all the members of the House were 
members for India. The sentiment was received by 
hon. members witlj great enthusiasm, and I rejoiced 
that this was so, as showing that they recognised their 
responsibility towards India. At the same time, looking 
to-night at the empty benches, it must be confessed 
that the attendance is not what it. would have bfien 
if the vital interests of British constituents had been in 
question. I will however gladly assume that this House 
sincerely desires to perform its duty of superintend- 
ing Indian affairs and redressing Indian grievances ; 
and my remarks will be of a strictly practical kind, 
showing how the machinery of this House fails to secure 
the object in view. I speak from sad personal experi- 
ence. For during the last six years I have striven to 
get a hearing for the Indian view of Indian affairs, but 
in no case have I been able to obtain independent en- 
quiry into any complaint nor the redress of any Indian 
w 
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grievance ; whether that grievance is suffered by an 
individual, by a class, or by the whole Indian people. 
Even in this country serious grievances arise, although 
the supreme authority is in the hands of the represent- 
atives of the taxpayers. It will be readily understood that 
grievances are more liable to arise in India, where the tax- 
payers have no voice whatever in the choice of theij rulers; 
where the whole power is in the hands of officials ; and 
where those officials, though undoubtedly able and honest, 
are foreigners, imperfectly acquainted with the people, 
and dependent for information upon ill-paid and untrust 
worthy subordinates. Under this system serious grievances 
must necessarily arise. The question is, what machinery- 
exists by which the House of Commons, as the ultimate 
Court of Appeal, can secure the hearing of complaints 
and the redress of these grievances? The theory, of 
course, is that this can be done through the Secretary of 
'State for India. He is supposed to be responsible to 
Parliament, and when dealing with Indian complaints h& 
is supposed to occupy a position of judicial impartiality. 
But this is altogether a delusion. The Secretary of State 
for India, being backed by the Ministerial majority, is, 
in Indian matters, practically the master, not the servant 
of the House of Commons ; and so far from being an 
impartial judge, ready -to hear complaints and eager to 
afford redress, he is in reality the mouthpiece and cham- 
pion of the official hierarchy, against whom the com- 
plaints are made. Deriving his views and information 
solely from the India Office, he becomes naturally the 
apologist of all official acts, and resents every complaint 
as a reflection upon the administration of which he is 
the head. Accordingly the regular routine is to refuse all 
independent enquiry ; to refer complaints for report to 
the official complained against ; and when that official 
pleads not guilty, to assure the House that no grievance 
exists. Unfortunately also this refusal of independent 
enquiry extends even to important questions of fact 
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where there is no personal complaint against an official. 
For example, for the last forty years 1 have specially 
interested myself in the rayats, the peasant proprietors 
who form the mass of the Indian population. Now there 
exists an irreconcileable difference of opinion as to their 
condition. The India Office theory is that the rnyat is 
a fat and comfortable person, increasing each year in 
prosperity pleasantly conscious of the blessings of British 
rule. On the other hand all Indian public opinion knows 
and asserts that he is a miserable starveling, hopelessly 
in debt to the money-lender; without store of food, 
money, or credit ; living from hand to mouth, so that he 
readily dies from famine if there is a failure of one har- 
vest. Here is a clear issue of fact ; and again and again 
I have asked for a detailed village enquiry which would 
settle the point. (Hear, hear.) No expense to speak of 
need be incurred. All that is wanted is to select a few 
typical villages in each Province and ascertain the de- 
»'*«iled facts of the rayats' condition, the enquiry being 
conducted by independent local Committees, including 
officials and non-officials, Europeans and Indians. The 
village community is the microcosm of all India; if we 
could find out how to make one village prosperous, we 
should have a clue to make prosperous the half million 
of villages of which India is made up? Three times in 
the last three years I have moved resolutions in this 
House asking for such an enquiry, and on each occasion 
it has been refused. I think I have said enough to show 
that the 'House Commons cannot depend upon the Secre- 
tary of State for India to give a ready hearing to com- 
plaints ; to make impartial enquiry ; and to afford effectual 
protection to the weak against the strong. Failing him, 
what other machinery exists in the House of Commons 
for the redress of Indian grievances? There is the 
official Opposition and in all other departments the e - 
Minister takes the lead in criticising the doings of 
successor on the Treasury Bench. But this is w 
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case as regards India. The ex-Minister during his term of 
office has become so thoroughly saturated with the spirit 
and traditions of the India Office that he cannot eman- 
cipate himself when he crosses to the Opposition side ; 
so that when Indian complaints are under debate he 
seldom comes forward and when he does, it is generally 
to exchange compliments with his successor in office, 
and denounce the independent member who has brought 
forward the grievance. Unfortunately, also, the group 
of independent members who try to redress Indian griev- 
ances get little support or encouragement from public 
opinion in their uphill battle. As a general rule the 
Press seems to find some curious satisfaction and amuse- 
ment in recording how the House empties itself when 
India is discussed, and instead of rebuking this neglect 
of duty, it calls the speakers on behalf of India bores and 
faddists, as if the " ancient tale of woe" of the Indian 
cultivator was a topic suitable for light and humorous 
treatment. One hundred and twenty years ago Edmund 
Burke lamented this corrupted condition of public opi- 
nion in England, which, he said, " % makes all reform of 
our Eastern Government appear officious and disgusting." 
He pointed out that, " in such an attempt you hurt those 
who are able to return kindness and resent injury." " If 
you succeed you have those who cannot so much as give 
you thanks. Our Indian government is in its best state 
a grievance. But it is an arduous thing to plead against 
abuses of a power which originates from your own coun- 
try, and affects those vvkom we are used to consider as 
strangers. ,, Unhappily things are now much worse than 
they were when those words were spoken, especially in 
two particulars. In those days India was administered 
in the name of the East India Company, and there exis- 
ted a wholesome jealousy, both in the House of Com- 
mons and the country, of a chartered monopoly. That 
wholesome jealousy has been lulled to sleep since the 
Crown has openly assumed the administration. The 
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other great benefit that India then enjoyed, and has now 
lost, was that every twenty years there was a full and 
impartial enquiry into the Indian administration, previ- 
ous to the renewal of the Charter. Out of those enquir- 
ies arose all the most useful and progressive reforms by 
which Parliament has benefitted India. Also the East 
India Company put its house in order and redressed 
grievances, when those enquiries were in sight. Now 
all those benefits are lost. Since 1856 there has been no 
such enquiry: no day of reckoning for the Indian ad- 
ministration ; and the Indian people are quite powerless 
to obtain that thorough and independent investigation 
into facts which used to come to them automatically and 
without effort once every twenty years. 

Lord G. HAMILTON : Who gave evidence? 

Sir W. Wedderburn : The House of Commons exa- 
mined any person who was willing to give evidence. 

Lord G. Hamilton : They were all servants of the 
F -fci<t India Company. 

Sir W. Wedderburn : Now, fortunately, Parliament 
can get intelligent persons to give evidence who are not 
in that position. Well, I think I have now sufficiently 
shown that with the existing machinery Parliament is 
not in a position to redress Indian grievances. Indeed, 
our system does not even provide a hearing for com- 
plaints. The question is, what are the remedies ? Our 
suggestions are of a mild and moderate kind which need 
frighten nobody. The first is that the Indian Budget 
debate should be brought on at an earlier date in the 
Session. An hon. member on the other side has put 
down an amendment to our motion to the effect that the 
present system is satisfactory. But I hardly think his 
approval will extend to the practice of postponing to the 
last day of the Session the financial affairs of our 250 
million Indian fellow- subjects. I will not labour this 
point, for I know that in this matter I have the sympatli* 
of the House. 1 have not yet found a member who r 1 
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not consider this practice, which is common to all Govern- 
ments, a scandal and a discredit. Our next proposal is 
that the Indian accounts should be referred to a Select 
Committee, to report on any special feature deserving 
the attention of the House. Surely this is a reasonable 
proposal, and in accordance with the practice of the 
House when it has to deal with any intricate and im- 
portant matter. Three years ago I brought forward this 
proposal, but it was rejected by the noble lord the Secre- 
tary of State, who said that he was " convinced that it 
would be almost impossible to bring the members of a 
Committee of the kind together in sufficient numbers and 
sufficiently often to enable them to report with effect on 
a question of such importance." I submit that this is an 
undeserved reflection upon the industry and capacity of 
the House. One reason why at present an Indian finan- 
cial debate is futile is because there are no clear issues 
for decision, and because no hearing is given to the case 
for the Indian taxpayer. This would in some degree 
remedied if independent members of the Legislative 
Council in Calcutta had power to «nove amendments on 
the Budget, and divide-the Council. These amendments 
would show the crucial points which a Select C jmmittee 
should consider,reporting the result for the decision of the 
House. Our third proposal is that the salary of the Secre- 
tary of State should be placed on the Estimates, like the 
salary of the Colonial Secretary. This would be a piece of 
financial justice to India, which ought not to pay for the 
current business of the House of Commons. But' it would 
also afford a constitutional opportunity for dealing with 
Indian grievances. I have sometimes occasion to bring 
forward grievances in other departments of the State, 
and have always received courteous treatment from Minis- 
ters, who give a ready hearing to complaints, never refuse 
enquiry, and generally discover some means of redress. 
I cannot say the same of Indian Secretaries of State, who 
are conveniently free from the ordeal of getting through 
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votes on the British Estimates, while their own salaries 
are beyond the reach of the House of Commons, being 
taken direct frcm the Indian Exchequer. I am con- 
vinced that if the noble lord's salary had been on the 
Estimates, such a grievance as that of the Natu brothers 
would have been redressed long ago ; as in the case of 
Dr. Lamont, who had to wait till the hon. baronet the 
member for Glasgow compelled attention by moving a 
reduction of the Scottish Secretary's salary. It is now 
more than two years since the Natu brothers were cast 
into prison, without trial, and without to this day know- 
ing the real cause of their imprisonment. When ques- 
tioned in the House the noble lord had given contradict- 
ory replies on this point. In August, 1897, he stated 
that they were imprisoned in order to unravel a murder- 
ous conspiracy. But the murderers of Mr. Rand and 
Lieutenant Ayerst have been discovered, tried, and exe- 
cuted. 
**m* Lord G. Hamilton : All of them ? 

Sir W. Wedderburn ; The presiding judge found 
that the crime was art isolated act of fanaticism, and 
that there was no murderous conspiracy at all. Next, 
in February, 1898, the noble lord said that the Natus 
were imprisoned because they worked against the plague 
regulations. But the published correspondence shows 
that Sirdar Natu acted zealously on the committee for 
carrying out the plague regulations, and that he did so 
at the personal request of the Governor of Bombay. 
Again, in" April, 1898, a third and different reason was 
given, when the noble lord said that the Natus were 
detained because the public tranquility was endangered. 
Upon this the comment of the Times of India, the 
leading Press supporter of the Government, is as 
follows : " The time has come; for the Government 
either to bring the detention of these men to an end or 
to take the public more into their confidence in regard 
to it than they have yet done." And referring to the 
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modified arrangement, under which the Natus are now 
detained at Belgaum away from their homes, this journal 
argues that " if so light a restraint as confinement 
within the limits of a spacions collectorate is sufficient 
to make these men harmless to the State they cannot 
now be very dangerous persons." We have heard much 
of the Dreyfus scandal, and rejoice that it is now being 
deah with by the French Government. But in sotne 
respects the case of the Natus is worse, for Captam 
Dreyfus had some sort of trial, whereas the Natu brothers 
are absolutely refused a trial and do not even know the 
reason of their imprisonment. I submit that the good 
name of this House is involved in the case, and that the 
Natu brothers should be either tried or released. In 
seconding this resolution I appeal for support to inde- 
pendent members on both sides of the House. No 
revolutionary changes are proposed, but only constitu- 
tional methods of fulfilling our existingjduty of super- 
intendence and control over Indian affairs. Poor In#rp 
has been suffering in the last few years from war, famine 
and pestilence. This need not b£ so. On the contrary, 
with an industrious and docile population, and a fine 
soil and climate, India ought under British rule to be 
4he abode of peace and of plenty. (Cheers.) 
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India, migrates to Westminster, and there sits in appeal on his 
own decision. Such an arrangement is not according to ordi- 
nary ideas of business. It is in fact a historical "survival." 
And as there is reason to hope that Parliament will, at no dis- 
tant date, address itself to this great question — which underlies 
all other questions of Indian reform — and will overhaul the 
existing machinery for the transaction of Indian business in 
England, the time seems opportune for a historical retrospect, in 
order that we may refresh our memories regarding past events 
and recall to mind the principles laid down in those great In- 
dian debates of the last century, in which Fox and Pitt, Burke, 
Sheridan, and Erskine took a leading part. They were giants 
in those days ; and probably there never was a period in English 
history, before or since, in which a more general and sustained 
attention was given to Indian affairs. But specially important 
is it to keep in popular remembrance the words of Edmund 
Burke, whose fervour and eloquence laid the foundations of 
the nobler policy of England towards India — a policy regarding 
which there have been temporary back-slidings, but never with 
the consent and approval of the English people ; a just and ger»*t ^ 
ous policy, which in our own day hats received fresh vindica- 
tion at the hands of Mr. Cobden and JMr. Bright. 

With a view to this retrospect, let us first give a glance at 
the circumstance under which Mr. Fox's Bill was introduced. I 
will afterwards briefly summarise the arguments of Mr. Burk", 
snowing (i) the natural and necessary evil of a foreign official 
rule ; (2) the entire and essential unfitness of the Court of Direc- 
tors to control their servants in India ; and (3) the remedy to 
be applied. 

Originally an association of merchant adventurers, trading 
under the protection of charters granted by the British Crown, 
the East India Company had acquired dominion over a ter- 
ritory greater in extent and more thickly populated than all the 
possessions of the British Crown put together. From being 
traders they had become despotic rulers ; and grievous com- 
plaints had come to England as to the mode in which this rule 
had been exercised by their servants in India. On account of 
these compla ; nts two Parliamentary Committees, the one secret, 
the other open, were appointed in 1781 to investigate the 
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whole condition of British India, as well as the affairs of the 
Company, which were then in a bankrupt condition. These 
Committees made elaborate reports, all condemnatory of the 
Company's government, and disclosing transactions of great 
cruelty and oppression on the part of the high officials in India; 
and upon these reports the House of Commons passed resluo- 
tions for the immediate dismissal of the Governor-General and 
the Chief Justice of Bengal. The secret influence of the Court of 
Directors was very great, and they fought, hard to preserve their 
patronage and power, and to screen their servants in India. 
But the facts proved were too serious to be put aside ; and 
accordingly the Company was placed upon its trial. Thus in 
1783 the situation was as follows (vide "History of England 
under, George III., by the Right Honourable W. Massey) : 
"The Company lay under accusation of having cruelly and 
scandalously abused the privileges of rulers. Their principal 
servants had been inculpated of gross malversation by a una- 
nimous resolution of the House of Commons ; and the Com- 
pany had nevertheless upheld their officers inspite of opinion of 
"ajliament and of the Ministers of the Crown. The adminis- 
tration of justice had been so notoriously and scandalously 
abused, that the Chief Judge had been dismissed, in spite of 
the Company, by the authority of the King's Government. 
Nor had the Company purchased material prosperity by the 
open violation of the principles on which civil government, nay, 
society itself, is based. Plunder and extortion.had only relieved* 
their immediate and temporary exigencies. The ordinary re- 
sources of India were unequal to satisfy the greedy adventurers 
who were spread over the land, and to maintain the military 
force which was necessary to support an arbitrary and iniquitous 
Government. The Company therefore came before Parliament 
as delinquents who had grossly abused their trust, and as 
bankrupts unable to perform their engagements." 

Such being the condition of affairs, India formed the most 
prominent topic in the King's speech on opening the autumn, 1 ,! 
Session of 1783 ; and a few days later Mr. Fox introduced his 
Bill to suspend the powers of the Company, and to bring thu 
affairs of India under constitutional control. His plan was i<< 
erect a great department of State which should be charged wiHi 
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the direction of the whole administration of India : all the 
political authority of the Company being transferred to seven 
Commissioners nominated in the first instance in the Act of 
Parliament, and afterwards to be appointed by the Crown. It 
was in support of this Bill, of which he was the reputed author, 
that Mr. Burke made his memorable speech on December i, 
1783. As a leading member of the Parliamentary Committees 
which had during two years investigated Indian affairs, he was 
able to speak with knowledge and authority ; and he declared 
that all political power must be taken from the Company. No 
remedy of less stringency would avail, because the abuses of 
that power were " habitual, not accidental," and because they 
were " utterly incurable in the body as it then stood con- 
stituted." The two great facts with which Parliament had to 
deal were the 'oppressions of the Company's servants in India, 
and the entire failure of the Court of Directors in England to 
check these iniquities. So far from controlling the officials in 
India, the Directors were on terms of intimate alliance with the 
offenders, supporting them during their career in India, and 
afterwards screening them from punishment when they retifwdr* 
to England to enjoy their ill-gotten gains. And the reason of 
this was not far to seek. For the Ea«t India Company being a 
joint-stock concern, it was open to anyone to purchase a share 
in its management. Under the constitution of the Company 
the Directors were elected by the proprietors of Indian stock ; 
so that by purchasing this stock the Indian officials and their 
friends were able to obtain a preponderating influence both in 
the Court of Proprietors and in the Court of Directors. Nomi- 
nally the servants of the Company, they thus became its masters. 
It is easy to see how this arrangement siiited the wrongdoers By 
plunder and oppression they realised colossal fortunes in India, 
and invested a portion of this wealth in the purchase of Indian 
stock ; thus securing the election of their own partisans as 
Directors of the Company. What chance of redress was there 
from a court so constituted? Justice was thus made a mockery. 
For when complaints of oppression reached England the hear- 
ing was before men who were the nominees and representatives 
of the delinquents. The object of the Bill was to strike at the 
very root of these evils by ousting these unjust judges, and by 
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establishing a real and independent control in England ovei 
the Indian Executive. The control was to be a Parliamentary 
one, and it was to be exercised in a spirit of judicial impartiality. 
From this outline of the surrounding circumstances we may 
now return to Mr. Burke's speech with reference to the three 
points above noted ; and I will quote his words with reference 
to (i) the natural and necessary evil* of a foreign official rule. 
In Mr. Burke's opinion the rule of a migratory foreign bureau- 
cracy is worse than almost any form of indigenous government. 
Compared with the ferocious irruptions into India of the Arabs, 
Tartars, and Persians, our conquest no doubt involved little 
bloodshed. But the difference in favour of the first conquerors 
was this : the Asiatic conquerors very soon abated of their 
ferocity, becuuse they made the conquered country their own. 
They rose or fell with the rise or fall of the territory they lived 
in. Fathers there deposited the hopes of .their posterity, and 
children there beheld the monuments of their fathers. With 
many disorders, and with few political checks upon dower, 
nature had still fair play ; the sources of acquisition were not 
^»^ried up ; and therefore the trade, the manufactures, and the 
commerce of the country flourished. " But under the English 
Government all this order is reversed. The Tartar invasion 
was mischievous ; but it is our protection which destroys India. 
It was their enmity, but it is our friendship. Our conquest 
there, after 20 years, is as crude as it was the first day. The 
Natives scarcely know what it is to see the grey head ot an 
Englishman. Young man (boys almost) govern there, without 
society and without sympathy with the Natives. They have no 
more social habits with the people than if they still resided in 
England, nor, indeed, any species of intercourse but that which 
is necessary to making a sudden fortune, with a view to a 
remote settlement."* It was the system he blamed, not the 
individuals: " There is nothing in the boys we send to India 
worse than in the boys whom we are whipping at school, 01 
that we see trailing a pike or bending over a desk at home. 
But as English youths in India drink the intoxicating draught 
of authority and dominion before their heads are able to bear it, 
and as they are full grown in fortune long before they are rip> 
in principle, neither nature nor reason have opportunity 
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exert themselves for remedy of the excesses of their premature, 
power." The doings of such crude administrators necessarily 
proved revolutionary, and destructive to the ancient institutions 
of the country : " I confess to you when first I came to know 
this business in its true nature and extent, my surprise did 
a little suspend my indignation. I was in a manner^ stupefied 
by the desperate boldness of a few obscure young men who 
tossed about, subverted, and tore to pieces, as if it were in the 
gambols of a boyish unluckiness and malice, the most established 
rights, and the most ancient and the most revered institutions, 
of ages and nations." Such are some of the unavoidable evils 
of a foreign bureaucracy, in no way responsible to the people 
over whom they rule. But besides these, special evils creep in 
where there is no strong and independent control. For a close 
service like that in India tends to form itself into cliques, which 
look more to personal advantage than to the public good. And 
such cliques cannot be checked except by a very strong and 
independent authority in England, by the punishment of greedy 
and unscrupulous ambition, and by assured protection to those 
who bring abuses to light. If there be no day of reckoning for 
official misdeeds committed in India, the service generally 
tends to become demoralised ; " men will* not look to Acts of 
Parliament, to regulations, to declarations, to resolutions. No, 
they are not such fools. They will ask, What is the road to 
power, credit, wealth, and honours ? They will ask, What 
conduct ends in neglect, disgrace, poverty, exile ? These will 
teach them the course which they are to follow. It is your 
distribution of these that will give the character and tone to 
your Government. All the rest is miserable grimace." 

(2) The entire and essential unfitness of the Court of 
Directors to control their h&rvants in India. I have already 
referred to the altered position of the Directors, who, nominally 
the masters, were the mere creatures of the Indian officials 
who had bought up the Company's shares : "The stock is 
bought up in qualifications. The vote is not to protect the. 
stock, but the stock is bought to acquire the vote; and the 
vote is to cover and support, against justice, some man of 
power who has mnde an obnoxious fortune in India, or to 
maintain in power those who are actually employing it in the 
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acquisition of such a fortune, and to a Vail themselves in return 
of his patronage, that he may shower the spoils of the East, 
1 barbaric pearl and gold/ on them, their families, and depen- 
dents. So that all the relations of the Company are not only 
changed, but inverted. The servants in India are not appoin- 
ted by the Directors but the Directors are chosen by them. 
The seat of the supreme power is in Calcutta. The house i n 
Leadenhall Street is nothing more than a' change for their 
agents, factors, and deputies to meet in, to take care of their 
affairs and support their interests ; and this so avowedly that 
we see the known agents of the delinquent servants marshall- 
ing and disciplining their forces, and the prime spokesmen in 
all their assemblies." 

So far all parties in Parliament were agreed No one denied 
the excesses of the officials in India, and no one denied the 
inefficacy of the controlling authorities in England. But as 
regards (3) the remedy to be applied, a wide difference arose be- 
tween those who, like Mr. Burke, proposed to remove the 
authors of the evil, and those who proposed to continue the 
*ttixisting system under certain restrictions. On behalf of the 
opposition Mr. Dundas proposed that the management of Indian 
affairs should continue^ in the hands of the Company under 
" a more active control on the part of the Crown." Regarding 
the principle of this proposal Mr. Burke spoke as follows: 
" It is to recommit the Government of India to the Court of 
Directors. Those who would commit the.reformation of lifdia 
to the destroyers of it are the enemies to that reformation. 
A right hon. gentleman says he would keep the present govern- 
ment of India in the Court of Directors, and would, to curb 
them, provide salutary regulations. Wonderful ! That is, he 
would appoint the old offenders to correct thg old offences, and 
he would render the vicious and the foolish wise and virtuous 
by salutary regulations. He would appoint the wolf as guardain 
©f the sheep ; but he has invented a curious muzzle, by which 
this protecting wolf shall not be able to open his jaws above an 
inch or two at the utmost. Thus his work is finished. But I 
tell the right hon. gentleman that controlled depravity is not 
innocence, and that it is not the labour of delinquency in chains 
that will correct abuses. If the undone people of India see 
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their old oppressors in confirmed power, they will expect 
nothing but what they will certainly feel, a continuance, or 
rather an aggravation, of all their former sufferings. They look 
to the seat of power, and to the persons who fill it ; and they 
despise these gentlemen's regulations as much as the gentleman 
do who talk of them." Nor did Mr. Burke hope much from the 
proposed control to be exercised through the Ministers of the 
Crown: for under a system of party government he feared the 
effect of placing so vast a patronage as that of India in the hands 
of Ministers. " I am sure," he says, " that the influence of the 
Crown will by no means aid a reformation of this kind, which 
can neither be originated nor supported, but by the uncorrupt 
public virtue of the representatives of the people of England. 
Let it once get into the ordinary course of administration, and 
to me all hopes of reformation are gone. " 

The plan of Mr. 'Fox's Bill for controlling the Indian bureau- 
cracy was a very different one. The power of control was to be 
taken from those who were the friends and nominees of the 
delinquents, and was to be placed in the hands of a strong and 
independent Commission appointed by Parliament from amofT^* 
the most trusted public men in England : men unconnected 
with Indian intrigues, and prepared ti enforce publicly and 
with judicial impartiality the broad principles of justice and good 
government. The design and main scope of the Bill was "to 
regulate the administration of India upon the principles of a 
Court of Judicature^ and to exclude, as far as human prudence 
can exclude, all possibility of a corrupt partiality, in appointing 
to office, or supporting in office, or covering from enquiry and 
punishment, any person who has abused or shall abuse his 
authority. At the board, as appointed and regulated by this 
Bill, reward and punishment cannot be shjfted and reversed by 
a whisper. That Commission becomes fatal to cabal, to intrigue, 
and to secret representation, those instruments of the - ruin of 
India." The Bill "calls in persons in nowise concerned with 
any act censured by Parliament ; persons generated with, and for, 
the reform, of which they are themselves the most essential part 
To these the chief regulations in the Bill are helps, not fetters, 
for they are authorities to support, not regulations to restrain 
them. The tenure is for four years or during their .good be- 
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Viaviour is as long as they are true to the principles of the Bill ; 
and the judgment is in either House of Parliament. This is the 
tenure of your judges ; and the valuable principle of the Bill is 
to make a judicial administration for India." 

By these principles Mr. Fox's Bill was designed to provide 
for Indian affairs "an administration at once protecting and 
stable." Unhappily for India, and for England, this great scheme 
of reform, this" Magna Charta of Hindustan," fell to the ground 
with the fall of the Ministry which originated it. And shortly 
afterwards Mr. Pitt passed his India Bill, which was in effect the 
plan proposed by Mr. Dundas, and so strongly denounced by 
Mr. Burke: the administration was still to be conducted in the 
name of the Company ; the Court of the Directors retaining all 
their patronage, while the Crown dictated the policy through the 
Board of Control. This cumbrous double Government, which 
continued most of the vices of the old system, was not designed 
for a permanent institution. But the force of political circums- 
tances, little connected with Indian interests, prolonged its exis- 
tence until the Mutinies of 1857, when the Crown assumed the 
direct administration. And even then the change was one o! 
nomenclature rather than of principle. For the independeni 
Parliamentary control Aich formed the central feature of Mr. 
Burke's scheme was not revived. The transfer was effected in 
a hasty manner during a great crisis, and the arrangements were 
of a temporary and make-shift kind. Indeed, as regards the 
interests represented, the new Indian Council was little more than 
the old Court of Directors under a new name. This will be 
apparent when we remember that Mr. Burke's chief practical 
objection to the Directors was that they were the representatives 
of the Indian bureaucracy which it was their duty to control. 
And exactly the same objection may be taken to the Indian 
Council, which is regularly recruited from the leading r 
of the Indian official class. In fact it may be said that the 
state of the control is worse than the first. For, whereas the C01 
of Directors was filled with the nominees of the dominant Indian 
official, the Indian Council is filled with these officials themselves. 
I propose at another time to make some suggestions 0.3 to the 
best method of applying the principles laid down by Mr. Burke 
to the present situation. The elimination of official predo: 
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Similarly, the Indian Committee organised in 1883, endea- 
voured to obtain a full Parliamentary enquiry. In 1885, Mr. 
John Slagg secured a place for his motion to inquire into the 
Government of India Act of 1858, and Lord Randolph Chur- 
chill agreed to second it. But, unfortunately, a change of 
Government prevented the motion coming on, and no opportu- 
nity has since occurred. 

Now, in 1893, the need for inquiry is more urgent than 
ever. For forty years there has been no stocktaking, such as 
in former times was carried out regularly every twenty years 
before the renewal of the Company's Charter. The extreme 
poverty of the people, and the financial difficulties of the 
Government are well-known. „Lord Lansdowne, a few days 
ago, described the existing situation in the following words : 
" To leave matters as they are means for the Government of 
India hopeless financial confusion ; . . . . for the tax- 
payers of India the prospect of heavy and unpopular bur- 
dens ; . . . . and for the country as a whole a fatal 
and stunting arrest of its development." Surely such a state of 
things, admitted by the head of the Indian Government, show§ 
the need of immediate enquiry and reform ; the more so beca- 
use public opinion in India is fully convinced that this disast- 
rous condition of affairs has been produced by official mismana- 
gement, and that, with reasonable economy and with wise 
administration, India would not only pay her way, but should 
enjGy a large measure # of prosperity, to the great benefit of the 
• masses both there and in this country. 

What I would now suggest is to reconstitute an Indian 
Parliamentary Committee according to the method approved 
by Mr. Bright, to be formed from among those members who 
are willing to co-operate on the broad ground of a just and 
sympathetic policy towards India. Fortunately since 1883 
great progress has been made in organizing independent public 
opinion in India. India, formerly dumb, has now found a 
voice ; and, by the mouth of the Indian National Congress, 
has during the last nine years formulated a programme of 
reforms which are generally admitted to be moderate, practical, 
and directly tending to the better administration of the country. 
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In England usually the official side only of Indian questions 
is represented. The question therefore for reformers in India 
is, how to obtain a reasonable hearing for independent Indian 
opinion, from the India Office, the House of Commons, and 
the British public. With this object in view the Congress has 
established a Committee in London known as the British Com- 
mittee of the Indian National Congress, which has its office in 
Palace Chambers, Westminster. But recently the Secretary of 
State for India has found a difficulty in corresponding officially 
with this Committee, while expressing his willingness to receive 
representations from a Parliamentary Committee on the lines 
above indicated. It is not desired to trespass unduly on the 
time and atention of Members,. who already have so much on 
their hands. But while only a small number of Members may 
be prepared to initiate bills, motions, and questions relating to 
India, others might be willing (on due notice) to attend at 
India debates and give their support to such proposals of reform 
as appear to them desirable. 

Sir W. Wedderburn concluded by moving the following 
Resolution : " That it is desirable to form an Indian Parlia- 
mentary Committee for the purpose of promoting combined and 
well directed action amSbg those interested in Indian affairs." 
This Resolution was seconded by Mr. Cain and supported 
by Mr. John E. Ellis, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Jacob Bright them moved : " That the following 
members form the Indian Parliamentary Committee, wilh 
power to add to their number." 

The names, which included all those invited, were the 
following : 

Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. H. Paul, 

Mr. Caine, Sir j6*seph Pease, 

Mr. John E. Ellis/ Mr. T. H. Roberts, 

Dr. W. A. Hunter, Mr. R. T. Reid, 

Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Samuel Smith, 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. C. E. Schwann, 

Mr. Walter B. McLaren, Mr. Eugene Watson, 




Mr. Swift MacNeill, Mr. W ^ — s ^— ^ 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Sk Wi > 
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This motion was seconded by Mr. Illingworth, and sup- 
ported by Mr. S. Smith, Mr. Naoroji, Mr. Swift MacNeill, and 
Mr. Schwann, and was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Caine, seconded by Mr. S. Smith, 
Sir W. Wedderburn was appointed Chairman, and Mr. T. H. 
Roberts was appointed Secretary of the Committee. 



THE CONGRESS CA MPAIGN IN ENGLAND. 

III. 

To the Editor of India. 

Sir, — The Indian National Congress will now meet in a 
few weeks, and will have before it the results of the work done 
by the Delegates deputed during the past year to plead the 
cause of India in this country. Also among the most impor- 
tant practical matters for the consideration of the Congress yill 
be the steps to be taken for the campaign of its Delegates in 
1 89 1. I shall, therefore, ask the favour of a small space in 
your columns to lay before our Indian friends some considera- 
tions with regard to the mode of conducting this campaign. 
During the past year a good beginning was made. Nothing 
c*ould be better than the impression made by the speakers, and 
a certain amount of sympathy and interest was awakened in 
some important centres. At the same time it must be admit- 
ted that, in spite of the exertions of local friends, the meet- 
ings were for the most part not as large or as influential politi- 
cally as we could have wished, while the expense in organizing 
them was a some what heavy drain upon th e Congress resources. 
This result was no doubt the consequence of the^non-Party 
basis upon which we attempted to carry on our propaganda. 
We made our appeal to Liberal and Conservative alike, and 
consequently could not expect the direct and full support of 
either of the great party organisations. The question is, can 
we not do better next year ? 
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We have among Conservatives some good and valued 
friends, such as Mr. Frederick Pincott. But experience has, 
I think, shown us that we must not expect support for the 
Congress movement from the Conservative organisations. In- 
deed, the Conservatives, as a party, do not profess to take the 
initiative in matters involving change. What India Vants is 
progress and reform, and it is to the party of progress and re- 
form that she must look for sympathy. I do not say this 
because I am myself a Liberal. The Liberal party have noth- 
ing to gain, in a party sense, from taking up the causes of 
India ; for India has no votes at an election, and to undertake 
the redress of her grievances will only be an additional burden 
on the backs of the reformers. But at the same time the 
Liberal party are bound by their principles to do what they 
can to promote reform in India as elsewhere, and it is to those 
principles that appeal must be made. *| lie Liberal press is 
with us ; and by making our appeal to great popular audiences 
we may hope to gain the sympathy of the rank and file of the 
Liberal party, and thereby obtain the support of the local 
organisations, through which alone the active interest of mem- 
bers of the House of Commons can be secured. On the other 
hand the unsympatheSc attitude of the Conservative party 
towards Indian reform is shown by the hostile tone of their 
press. And this feeling was illustrated recently when the 
British Congress Committee invited the local Conservative 
Associations, equally with the Liberal Associations, to co-operate 
in securing justice to India and a redress of her grievances. 
On that occasion the central Conservative organisation did 
not take the invitation in good part, or deal with the question 
on its merits, but treated the appeal as a party move from the 
Radical side, and asked their agents to " estimate the chara- 
cter of the movement from the names of those by whom it is 
promoted." The result, therefore, of our attempt to proceed 
on a non-Party basis has been that we have received no help 
from the Conservatives as a class, while we have deprived 
ourselves of the advantages political and economic, which 
would have accrued from the Delegates addressing large meet- 
ting called by the Liberal party for their own electoral purpo- 
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ses. These advantages were enjoyed in 1885, when, during 
the general election of that year, the three Indian Delegates 
were enabled, free of expense, to address large and important 
meetings of electors at a time when political feeling was active 
and sympathetic. 

Now*it is generally believed that a general election will 
not be postponed beyond the autumn of 1891. The next 
year will, consequently, be a time of ever-increasing political 
excitement and activity throughout the country. I trust there- 
fore that the Congress will not fail to send over a strong party 
of Delegates, and send them early, so that they may take 
* advantage of the winter and spring evenings which are more 
favourable for meetings of working men. I trust also that the 
Delegates will be authorized to accept invitations to appear on 
Liberal platforms. If they do not do this they will be left 
out in the cold, fqr at such a time of political excitement 
meetings for political objects held on a non-party basis will 
have but a poor chance of success. We must also bear in 
mind that the Liberal party is now the Home Rule party, so 
that when, as we confidently expect, the Liberals obtain a majo- 
rity at the next general election, we shall have in power a party 
pledged to a sympathetic treatment of i^ktional aspirations. If, 
therefore, the appeal of India is placed well and forcibly before 
the British public we may hope that the next Government will, 
more than any previous adminstration,- be inclined to grant the 
moderate and reasonable reforms prayed for by the millions of 
India ; reforms which will tend equally to the welfare of India 
and of Great Britain. I have, ect, 

W. WEDDERBURN, 

Meredith, Gloucester. 

21th November 1890. 



IV. 

INDIA AND THE OPIUM QUESTION 

To the Editor of " India." 

Sir, — Up to the present time the Indian National Congress 
has made no pronouncement on the great Opium question. 
This is probably because in this matter Indian reformers are 
influenced by contending feelings. On the one hand, if the 
anti-opium party is successful, they fear financial disaster to 
India, which means abandonment of all hope of relief to the 
overburdened tax-payers ; which probably means an increase to 

# 

his burdens ; and which involves the stoppage of the present 
scanty expenditure upon those objects which are specially dear 
to the people. On the other hand they sympathize with the 
moral aims of Sir Joseph Pease and his party, and are most 
unwilling to appear as opponents of that group of philantrophic 
statesmen whom they justly regard as among their best friends. 
But it seems to me that the Parliamentary situation with regard 
torfhe opium question is now so critical that India can no 
longer afford to be silent. I will therefore ask your permission 
to point out very briefly^Jiow the case stands with reference to 
the debate of April, 1891, and to suggest in what direction 
action had best be taken. 

The principal points upon which the debate of April, 1891, 
turned were : m * 

(a) Sir Joseph Pease's resolution for the suppression of the 
traffic in opium. 

(b) The amendment of Sir Robert Fowler, declaring that 

the House of Commons should make up the deficiency 
so caused, to the Government of Inc|ja. 

(c) The position taken up by Mr. W. H. Smith on behalf 

jof the Government ; and 

(d) The proposal to appoint a Royal Commission. 

As regards (a) the first point, it will be remembered Jhat 
Sir J. Pease carried his resolution by a majority of 30 against 
the Government of the day. Since this debate the anti-opium 
propaganda has been carried on with great activity throughout 
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the country, and the General Election has greatly strengthened 
the political party from which Sir J. Pease obtained his chief 
support. It may therefore be presumed that in the new Parlia- 
ment a similar resolution will be carried at an early date with 
an increased majority, (b) Sir R. Fowler's amendment was 
neither discussed nor voted on, owing to the adjournment of 
the debate, so that there are no means of knowing the feeling 
of the House regarding it, but it is to be noted that Sir Joseph. 
Pease accepted the principle of this amendment, though he 
wished it to be expressed in more guarded manner, and was 
willing to add the following clause : " This House is of opinion 
that such annual grants should " be made to the Government 
of India as the then " probable amount of deficit and the then 
circumstances of India seem to require." (c) The position 
taken up by Mr. W. H. Smith was that the order of these two 
propositions should be reversed. He suggested that Sir Joseph 
Pease should move an Address to the Crown, setting forth that 
the Imperial Government is prepared to the Government of 
India such a deficit as may arise from the suppression of the 
opium traffic ; and he maintained that such an Address to the 
Crown ought to be a resolution preliminary to one condemning 
the traffic in opium. He supported this contention by saying 
that it would not be fair to the peopl jof India to deprive them 
suddenly of enormous sum without any certainty that the 
House of Commons or the country would make good the reve- 
nues thus taken from them, (d) The proposal for a Royal 
Commission came^from Mr. McDonald Cameron, and to this 
Mr. W. H. Smith replied that there was " every " disposition 
on the part of the Government to take " means to satisfy the 
people of the country and " public opinion on this question by 
making any " inquiry which it is possible to institute ; " and 
he added that .the Government were perfectly ready to have 
an inquiry of the kind suggested " or in any other form by 
which information can be satisfactorily obtained for *the people 
of this country." 

Such being the situation, what is the course which should 
be urged in the interest of the Indian people ? If Sir J. Pease 
moves his original resolution with the added clause as shown 
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J above, the probability is that he will carry the original, suppre- 
i ssing the opium traffic, but fail in the clause which requires the 
j House to make good the deficit This result would be most 
I disastrous. Looked at it any way the prospect is not pleasant. 
But would not the wisest plan be to support the proposal, so 
readily assented to by the late Government, to appoint a Royal 
Commission ? The duty of such a Royal Commission would 
be to inquire thoroughly into the whole facts of the case, and 
advices how the financial question, as between India and this 
country, should be dealt with, so that the settlement should 
be just and honourable. Only men of the highest standing 
and authority would be placed upon a Commission of such 
importance, and it would be in a position to enforce economies 
and reforms in the Indian expenditure, beginning not from the 
bottom but from the' top. * We know that in the last ten years 
there has been an increase of five millions sterling, per annum, 
in military expenditure alone. A great portion of this could be 
reduced, not only without harm but with actual benefit, before 
the British taxpayer should be called upon to contribute. The 
Coaamission should therefore also have power to report what 
reductions can be mad£, and by what reforms in the Indian 
administration the resources of the country can best be develop- 
ed. Some temporary assistance would be necessary, but I 
am firmly convinced that India can pay her way perfectly well 
without the opium revenue, if she only has reasonably fair 
play j and she would have a much better chance of fair play if* 
the British taxpayer had a direct interest, however small or 
remote, in her financial prosperity. 

I have, etc., 

W. Weddbrburn. 
26th January, * 

9, Ovington Grdens, S. W. 



THE SPECTATORS MANGO SCARE. 
India, June 1894. 

On the 16th of April the Calcutta correspondent of the 
Times telegraphed that much excitement prevailed in North 
Behar owing to the fact that all the mango trees throughout 
several districts had been found smeared with a mixture of mud 
and of the hairs of some animal ; and that the meaning 
of the phenomenon and the agency by which it had been 
effected had so far baffled all inquiry ; but that there existed 
a feeling of unrest, coupled with wild rumours, which demand- 
ed the most attentive consideration of the local officers and of 
the central government. This telegram was followed by an- 
other, a fortnight later, which stated that the marking of mango 
trees continued and was spreading, but that the matter remain- 
ed a mystery ; adding that the Government was watching the 
movement closely but the fact that it was still in the dark affout 
a matter which must be known to ma.iy thousands said little 
for • the manner in which it w f as served by the native police. 
Taking this as its text the Spectator publishes an alarmist arti- 
cle, in which it connects the marking of the mango trees with 
the distribution of chapatis which preceded the great Mutiny 
of 1857, and suggests that the 10th of May, as the anniversary 
of the Meerut outbreak, would be a probable date for a popular 
rising in which Hindus and Mussulmans will equally take part. 
The writer further points out that, as in 1857, the Government 
is quite in the dark a» to the times, but he comforts himself 
with the thougfit that if a rising takes place it will be repressed 
" with savage energy." 

This cannot be pleasant reading for the British ^public if it 
has any care for the safety, honour, and welfare of Her Majesty's 
Indian dominions, and I have been asked by many people whe- 
ther I think that the matter is a serious one. To this I have 
replied that in India anything may be serious if the Government 
is out of touch and sympathy with the people. A foreign rule 
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in India is lik* tie mahcut on the neck o^ an e T ep* ant. No- 
thing is unimportant which shows tr at elepl ant is> dangerous ; 
no incident is trivial which may drive him into panic or fury. 
The illustration comes naturally to me, for I once, some years 
ago, nearly realised its force in person. At one of the prin- 
cipal Native Courts in India a great State pageant was taking 
place. And, arrayed like Solomon in all his glory, the grandees, 
Indian and European, mounted on elephants, were proceeding 
in State along a noble avenue of trees, towards the gate ol the 
Maharaja's palace. A migh ty tusker had been told off to bear 
the Resident, a portly gentleman of much dignity, and I had 
the honour of occupying a place in his silver howdah. Raised 
high above the seething crowd our position seemed not of 
exalted power and security. But when guns began to fire 
in unexpected quarters, accompanied by the shouting of 
the crowd, when kettledrums were banged, and rockets explod- 
ed, our sense of power and security suddenly disappeared : for 
the huge beast swayed uneasily from side to side and, raising 
his trunk, began to trumpet out his alarm. It was at this crisis 
'that a wretched squib let off under his nose nearly produced 
a catastrophe. A stampede among the trees seemed imminent, 
and if this had taken place we should doubtless have been bru- 
shed like flies off the elephant's back. The moment was criti- 
cal, and the mahout, who felt that his reputation was at stake, 
frantically adjured us to let ourselves down by the beast's tail 
as the only chance of escape. Fortunately just then a lull in 
the clamour enabled the mahout to regain his control, and we * 
were not obliged to follow this undignified path of retreat from 
an untenable position. But absurd as the situation might ap- 
pear, there is no doubt that that unlucky squib was very nearly 
the cause of our destruction. Everything depended upon the ele- 
phant's state of mind. And as with the elephant so it is with 
the people of India. Our control over them is a moral one, 
and nothing is immaterial which shows that the good will and 
respect which they are naturally inclined to feel towards our 
.Government are in any way impaired or alienated. Under any 
circumstances the Indian people are liable to many and great 
. .sufferings, and if they once lose confidence in the wisdom ar 
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justice of their rulers any incident, in itself as insignificant as 
the explosion of a squib, may be the signal for widespread 
catastrophe. 

At present, according to my view, two circumstances con- 
stitute the main danger of the situation. The first is the great 
mass of the people. If, as the Spectator anticipates, there is 
a rebellion, it will be a hunger rebellion, what is called in the 
native phrase a rebellion of the belly ; caused by fiscal oppres- 
sion, into which the Government has been driven by its finan- 
cial difficulties and errors. And the second, equally serious, 
matter is the attitude of the officials in India, who are out of 
touch with the people both as regards knowledge and sympathy; 
Take for example what occurred in the cow-killing riots. The 
officials apparently knew nothing about the feeling of the people 
beforehand. They were quite in the dark as to the true causes 
at work, so that when the outbreak took place they had no 
resource but to strike hard and blindly, following up this action, 
not by any independent enquiry into the origin of the evil, but 
by harsh measures of punishment and repression tending to 
perpetuate bad blood among the contending parties. Not only* 
do our Indian officials live in the dark, but^hey perversely shut 
their eyes to the light ; having developed/ ■ suicidal policy of 
distrust and hostility towards the one class in India who are our 
active friends ; I mean, of course, the educated Indians, who 
have identified themselves with our rule and who are in a posi- 
tion "to bring us into* touch with public feeling. So far from 
'welcoming the friendly approaches of this enlightened and in- 
fluential class, they bitterly resent the attempts made by them, 
through the Indian National Congress, to convey to the Govern- 
ment and to the British public a Hue understanding of Indian 
affairs. All warnings and advice are treated as evidence of a 
seditious spirit. But is this policy a sane one? If a man is 
driving along a dark and unknown road, surely the voice -which 
warns him of a pitfall is the voice of a friend and not of an enemy. 
Living in Italy as a boy I can well recollect the feeling there 
against l\ie Austrian officials. The educated Italians would 
have no dealings with them of any sort. If an Austrian officer 

itered a cafe in Venice, every Italian would at once get up and 
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leave the place. Yet in many respects the Austrian administra- 
tion in Lombardy and Venetia was a good one, and the officials 
would gladly have done anything to conciliate Italian educated 
opinion. They understood the danger of such an antipathy 
towards the foreign rulers, but were powerless to remove it It 
has been left to our astonishing Anglo-Indian officials to labour 
actively to create a similar antipathy in India where it does not 
now exist I often ask myself, if they succeed, what do they 
hope to gain by it? Whatever their object may be, they are 
admirably seconded in their efforts by their friends in the Anglo- 
Indian press, who seem never weary of inventing fresh taunts 
and insults for those whose only offence is that they have 
accepted our education and adopted our principles. Can any 
possible good come out of such a course of policy ? Only a 
lunatic would tie crackers to the tail of the elephant on which 
his friends are riding. But the action of these journalists seems 
to me no whit more sensible. And if ho overt disaster has 
resulted, this is solely due to the wisdom and forbearance of the 
class so persistently maligned. 

But let us return to the writer in the Spectator, and consider 
the causes he suggests as likely to lead to a popular outbreak. 
He suggests three su$h causes : (r) local discontent on account 
of the Behar Cadastrai Survey, which he says owners interpret 
as an inquistion into old porperty rights, (2) increased taxation, 
especially as regards the land-tax, and (3) embittered feeling 
arising out of the cowkilling riots and their suppression. I 
should like to say a few words with regard to each of these 
topics. (1) As regards the Behar Survey, a concrete instance 
of recent occurrence will best convey to the mind of the gene- 
ral reader an idea of the reasons for which the holders of land 
in India view with alarm the approach of the officers of the 
Survey and Settlement Department. Mr. G A. Radice, Assis- 
tant Settlement Officer, engaged on survey work at Balasore, 
sent a summons to a Brahman zemindar of position named 
Radha Shyam Nisant Mahapatra, ordering him to furnish a 
list of the villages within his estate, showing which were mana- 
ged by him directly and which were made over to collecting 
agents. It does not appear how many days were allowed to 
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to have given way, and decided to reduce the average enhance- 
ment from 53 to 33 per cent. But this was done too late to 
avert the outbreak. In the Kolaba District of Bombay the 
enhancements were still more grievous. I have now before 
me a Memorial of the Panwel Cultivators of the District, in 
which they complain of the enhancements as illegal and oppr- 
essive, and ask for an independent enquiry. In their case 
there are instances where the demand on a single holding has 
been raised at one fell swoop more than tenfold. What would 
farmers in this country think of that ? For example, in the 
village of Padghe the rent of one Dada Miya was raised from 
7 annas to 5 rupees ; in Palaspe that of Karve from ij to 18 
rupees ; and in Somethane that of Mhatra from 4 to 45 rupees. 
It is quite clear that such confiscatory enhancements of the de- 
mand must paralyse all enterprise and improvement. And it 
must further be borne in mind that, Government being the 
sole landord, it is equally impossible for the unfortunate cultiv- 
ator to resist or to escape from these conditions. No wonder 
that under these arbitrary exactions all sense of security is lost, 
and the Indian cultivator reduced well nigh to despair. What 
does Mr. J. S. Mill say regarding the necessary results of such 
a policy ? Remarking that insecurity paralyses industry where 
the -sufferer has no possible means of^elf-protection, he points 
out that this " is a main reason why oppression by the govern- 
ment, whose power is generally irresistible by any efforts that 
<^in be made by indivduals, has so much more baneful an 
effect on the spnngs of national prosperity, than almost 
any degree of lawlessness and turbulence under free instituti- 
ons. Nations have acquired some wealth, and made some 
progress in improvement, in states of social union so imperfect 
as to border upon anarchy : but no countries in which the peop- 
le were exposed? to arbitrary exactions* from the officers of 
Government, ever yet continued to have industry or wealth. A 
few generations of such a government never fail to extinguish 
both." These causes have had their effect # throughout India, 
and things are now going from bad to worse. So that the great 
bulk of the peasantry, which form nine-tenths of the population, 
are now in a condition of poverty dangerous alike to themselves 
and to the Government. 
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Only one additional word regarding (3) the embittered 
feeling connected with the cow-killing riots. It is a curious 
delusion of the Spectator that the Hindus are furious because 
the Government has shown itself impartial. As a matter of fact 
the one claim throughout made by the Hindus is that there 
should be absolute impartiality in dealing with these disputes. 
And the burden of their complaint is that some of the officials 
have failed in this duty ; that they have shown an inclination 
to pit the Muhamadans against the Hindus, believing that 
Government will thus be the gainers, on the principle of 
Dioide et Impera. No doubt Lord Lansdowne has, in strong 
terms, repudiated this sinister doc trine. But, if rightly repor- 
ted, Sir Richard Temple holds different views. He is reported 
to have said to an interviewer that these religious disputes 
between Hindus and Muhammadans were in many respects 
rather favourable than otherwise to our rule, as the British 
Government acts as an arbiter between the parties and gains 
strength from their divisions. If this be true the Government 
may, according to the maxim of cut bono, be reasonably suspe- 
ctad of favouring such divisions, from which it is supposed to 
profit. When therefor^ Lord Lansdowne complains that the 
Government is wrongful^ suspected, and says, as in his speech 
at Agra, that he " can find no words strong enough to denoun- 
ce the wickedness of those who say that the Government of 
India encourages those quarrels," he should lay the blame at 
the right door, and direct his censure noUonly against those 
who gives expression to the popular belief, but also against 
those who preach the doctrine which causes that belief to be 

held. 

No dont by getting up this scare,, the Spectator has done 
the Government of Injlia a disservice. But iUwill not be with- 
out its uses if the British public is thereby induced to open its 
eyes to our real dangers, and to insist upon such inquiry and 
reforms as will give to India that contentment and prosperity 
which, with reasonably fair play, she would undoubtedly enjoy. 

W. Wbddbrburn. 



VI. 

THE SHEET ANCHOR OF INDIAN STATECRAFT." 

The ,'ollowing etter from Sir W. Wedderburn, M. P., dated 
Meredith, Gloucester, November 18^, I896, appeared in the 
Daily Chronicle of November i9th, under the heading, "The 
Sheet Anchor of Indian Statecraft" : — 

In his report on the great Indian Famine of 1876-78, Sir 
James Caird calls the native village organisation " the sheet 
anchor of Indian Statecraft," and declares his opinion that the 
" disruption of the mutually helpful bond of village society", is 
the most fatal misadventure that can befall the people in their 
struggle for life. In that famine some five millions of human 
beings died from starvation ; and commenting on this expe- 
rience he says, " The great difficulty hitherto felt in famine 
administration in India has been the disorganisation arising 
among multitudes of people who, when the last measure of 
grain is reached, break away from their villages in despair, and 
' wander* in search of food or employment. The attemptjo 
cope with this, in dealing with millions of people, overtaxes the 
the working power of the State, and has led to frightful confu- 
, sion, waste and expenditure, and to untold misery and death." 
Similarly in 1864, Lord Lawrence said, " The village commu- 
nities, each of which is a little republic, are the most abiding 
of Indian institutions ;" and in 1873, Sir Charles Trevelyan 
said, " The foundation of Indian society is the village munici- 
pality ; that has been the salvation of India." With these wise 
sayings everyone having practicel knowledge of the Indian 
people will agree ; and the moral as regards the famine now 
impending is — keep the people in their villages, preserve and 
strengthen the village organisation, and work as far as possible 
through that. Further, in his admirable little work, " India : 
the Land and the People," Sir James Caird lays down certain 
humane practical maxims, which should be kept constantly in 
view : (1) " The most truly economical application of public 
relief is in such early help as will give assurance of life." When 
the village is deserted, and the family is scattered, depression 
of vitality comes on, there is no longer desire for life." It is 
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not odstinacy that prevents persons in this condition from seek- 
ing relief, but mental depression, which should be dealt with 
humanely, and not by making relief repellent and unattractive. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the relief will be given in good 
time, and that it will be given in a form that the people will 
accept (2) "There has been a mistaken desire to obtain 
some economical return for the food given to the people to sus- 
tain life, partly in order to reimburse the State, and partly to 
prevent pauperising the recipients." With regard to those con- 
siderations, Sir James Caird points put that the first object is to 
maintain the people not only in life but in health and working 
condition ; and this can be better done by relieving them in the 
shelter of their own homes than by exacting task labour under 
the hardships inevitable at great relief works. And even from a 
money point of view he maintained that in time of severe fami- 
ne the saving of food, by exacting no labour, will bear a favour- 
able comparison with the profitable results of the costly labour 
of famine relief works. In any case, the annual sum set aside 
for famine relief in India is very small, being only about one- 
fiftieth per head of the annual expenditure in England on the 
relief of the poor. As regards the fear of pauperising the people 
he says, " In all Indian famines the uniform experience has 
been that the people at once return to their usual associations 
on the arrival of rain, in whatever form relief has been adminis- 
tered. In no instance does it appear that they have been pau- 
perised by gratuitous help in time of famine." • 
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VII. 

INDIA AND THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

The following letter appeared in the Times of June 7th, 1897 :— 

To thb Editor of the Times. 

Sir, — Will you permit me, through your columns, to ask whe- 
ther the British people do not desire that this auspicious year 
should, if possible, be made an occasion of rejoicing to the mil- 
lions of their fellow subjects in India ? The people of Ind^t 
cherish a strong personal attachment to her Majesty. For the 
Queens'sProclamation of 1858 is regarded by them as the Magna 
Charta which pledges the British Government to a just and sym- 
pathetic rule ; and they will never forget that in personally direc- 
ting the terms of that Proclamation she used these gracious 
words : 

"The Queen would be glad if Lord Derby would write it 
himself in his own excellent language, bearing in mind that it i^ 
a female Sovereign who speaks to more than a hundred millions 
of Eastern people on assuming the direct government over them, 
ajyi after a bloody civil war giving them pledges which her 
future reign is to redeem, and explaining the principles of her 
government. Such a document should breathe feelings of gene- 
rosity, benevolence, and religious toleration, and point out the 
# privileges which the Indians will receive in being placed on an 
equality with the subjects of the British Crown and the prospe- 
rity following in the train of civilisation." 

Further assurances of goodwill were conveyed to the Indian 
people at the Jubilee of 1887. And this occasion of the Dia- 
mond Jubilee offers an opportunity altogether unique and be- 
coming for striking the imagination and kindling anew the 
affection of a quick-witted and impressionable people, by asso- 
ciating with the name of their gracious Sovereign some great 
boons which will never be forgotten. The present suffering 
state of the Indian masses is an additional reason for such bold 
and statesmanlike action. In painful contrast with the exuber- 
ant prosperity of her other dominions, India lies prostrate 
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under famine and pestilence. Is this not a time specially 
indicated for motherly solicitude and an attempt to console and 
cheer countless desolated homes ? 

Doubtless her Majesty's advisers will propose the confer- 
ring of personal honours upon individuals. But I trust they 
will not consider that their duty on so great an occasion ends 
here. Such personal honours, if bestowed on those Indians 
whom their fellow-countrymen regard as their friends, will, no 
doubt, he welcomed in India. But what is now wanted is 
something more real. To bind India closer to this country 
requires boons which will benefit the masses, which will tend 
tend to their progress and well-being, political and social, 
moral, material, and intellectual. Ten years ago the Jubilee 
assurances were followed by an expansion of the Legislative 
Councils ; and thus, by tentatively introducing the representa- 
tive element the voice of Indian public opinion was allowed to 
make itself heard in the making of Indian laws. This reform 
has produced nothing but good. Why not go a iittle further 
on these safe and practical lines? Again, the cultivating 
classes are now in the deepest depression and suffering. Why 
not strengthen their feeble knees by granting them fixity of 
tenure and limitatiorf of the Government demand, as recently 
advocated in your columns? This would give them now life 
and be a permanent benefit to the country. By the great 
educated class, by whom three generations have grown up in 
our schools and colleges, and who control public opiniog in 
India, no gnevance is more felt than their exclusion from high 
and honourable office in . the service of their own country. 
Why not, in this matter, give practical effect to her Majesty's 
assurances in the Proclamation of 1858, that all her subjects 
shall equally be granted the public Employment for which they 
show themselves fitted ? Lastly, the Indian people desire that 
the old practice should be revived of periodical enquiries into 
Indian administration, as it is from these enquiries that date all 
the principal measures which have tended to the contentment 
and prosperity of the people. 

I hope and trust that these considerations are occupyinr 
the mind of her Majesty's advisers. Lord Salisbury, with Lc 
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Iddesleigh, by the restoration of Mysore did a great work, 
strengthening our position in India. Will he not, as Prime 
Minister, rise to the present great occasion and advise her 
Majesty to signalise the Diamond Jubilee by some striking 
mark of her confidence in and benevolenGe towards the millions 
of her Indian subjects ? 

I have, etc., 

W. Wbdderburn. 

House of Oommons, May 31st. 
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VIII— A. 

THE POOKA MEMORIAL!!. 

The following letter to the Editor appeared in the " Timet" of 

9th July 1897;— 

Sis, — In to-day's issue you refer to the telegram from Lord 
Sandhurst as an emphatic repudiation of the charges contained 
in the Poona memorial of the 10th of May, adding that it is 
open to me and my friends to impugn the credibility of the 
statements made by the Bombay Government. All that I have 
hitherto done in the matter of this memorial has been to ask 
Lnrd George Hamilton whether he has received a copy of it ; 
whether enquiry has been made into the truth of the allega- 
tions contained therein ; and what answer was given to the 
prayer of the petitioners, the prayer being that the system 
followed in Bombay should also be followed in Poona. I pro- 
pose to show that from the circumstances of the case I was 
justified in asking these questions, to the two latter of which I 
have as yet received no answer. 

, No one denies the genuineness of the memorial, and the 
known facts regarding it are as follows : 

i. Two thousand Hindus and Muhammadan? of Poona, 
acting jointly, presented this memorial, couched in moderate 
terms, to the Government of Bombay complaining of ill-treat- 
ment and oppression. 

2. To the memorial was added an ^appendix containing 
specific charges signed by the parties aggrieved ; and . 

3. The memorial was forwarded to the Government by the 
Presidents of the leading Hindu and Muhammadan Associations 
of the Deccan. 

. With' regard to these facts I have the following observations 
to make: — For the last three or four years 
between the Hindu and Muhammadan communities in Poona 
have been much strained. When, therefore, we find them 
acting jointly, it is matter of no small significance, and seems 
to indicate that there must have been some s-ittttantial grit 
ance common to both communities. Then as regards the 
persons who signed the memorial. The first name 
Mr. Bhide, President of the Deccan Sabha. I- have k 
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gentleman well for some 25 years, and he bears the very highest 
character for independence and uprightness. He is now 70 
years old, and, after serving Government in high judicial offices 
for about 40 years, he has retired on the maximum pension 
allowed by the regulations. He is the head in Poona of the 
moderate party which advocates social as well as political 
reform, and regards the stability of British rule as the basis of 
all its hopes. It is simply absurd to suppose that he would 
have engaged in a conspiracy to bring false and malicious com- 
plaints against the authorities. Similarly as regards Mr. Mudliar, 
another signatory, who is one of the wealthiest men in Poona, 
who is well known in Anglo-Indian society, and who has 
recently been raised to the rank of First Class Sirdar, that being 
the highest grade among the Deccan nobility. A memorial 
making definite allegations, and vouched for by gentlemen of 
such a position, was clearly entitled to careful attention and 
enquiry. 

Also it is to be noted that the complaints regarding Poona 
plague administration were not confined to extreme journals or 
to those published at Poona. Take, for example, so moderate 
a paper as the Indian Spectator, published at Bombay, and 
edited by Mr. Malabari, the well-known social reformer. This 
is what he says in his issue of Ma^ 30 with regard to the 
employment of European soldiers in house visitations at 
Poona. 

% " While General Gatacre and his colleagues may well claim to 
have given an object-lesson in administration by very nearly suc- 
ceeding in reconciling people, by means of patience, tact, and con- 
ciliation, even to measures for which they have an inborn dislike, 
the Poona Plague Committee seemed to do things, from beginning 
to end, in a manner in wliicr^ they ought never to have been done. 
The unwisdom of entrusting the delicate and responsible business of 
house-to-house visitations to soldiers, and of turning a deaf ear even 
to verified complaints of wanton damage to property and of injury 
to body and mind, is now pretty well-known." 

Looking to these considerations I again repeat my questions: 
What enquiry was made into the allegations in the memorial, 
and what reply was given to the memorialists ? 

I have, etc 

House of Commons, July 6. W. Wedderburn. 
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For more than ten years, meeting annually in their National 
Congress, the Indian people have, in moderate and respectful 
language, sought redress for their many grievances ; setting 
forth in definite shape the practical reforms needed for the 
general welfare. Surely under these circumstances the ruling 

1 j>ower ought to do one of two things : it ought either to give a 
careful hearing to these complaints ; or else it should concede 
U> such a patient and law-abiding people some little share in the 
management of their own affairs, so that they may redress their 
grievances for themselves. But no ; our marvellous policy' is to 
refuse to do either one thing or the other. Doubtless the second 
alternative is the better one, to give the people some voice in 
their own affairs ; but that has not been adopted ; although Mr. 
Balfour most truly points out that where the great mass of the 
people are allowed no particle of authority, no particle of share 
in the Government^ neither stability nor permanent prosperity 
are possible. Political concessions are apparently to be reser- 
ved for those who possess the traditions and character of the 
Johannesburg Uitlanders. But if the absence of such traditions 
and character disentitles the people of India to any share of self- 
government, and if in their simplicity they cling to constitutional 
1 methods, surely that is not a reason for refusing the other alter- 
native,' viz., a kindly hearing to their 'representations ? Yet, 
strange to say, this is the course of action which commends itself 
to the Indian officials. Year after year these representations are 
treated with contemptuous neglect ; while the Congress leaders, 

t the men who, at great personal sacrifice and with much labour, 
have rendered the movement truly representative, and have kept 
it strictly within constitutional lines, are pursued with unceasing 
insult and ridicule. Verily, the fatuous perversity of such a 
method of ruling a. great empire is enough to make "Nicholas 
Macchiavelli turn in his grave. 

The true aims and objects of educated Indians have been 
Well stated by the Hon. Mr. Mehta in the eloquent speech' at Bom- 
bay, to which I have already referred. The main points of that 
speech are reproduced on another page, and I would earnestly 
commend its perusal to those who wish to understand the senti- 
ment which animates the educated class in India. Their desire 
is to become the interpreters between the British Government 



